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IN the preliminary statement of tin* huum and object* of Huh 
* // infont, communicated to those who were invited to laconic 
contributors to it, the editors eiitphnsincd the following pur|H>Hes 
of their undertaking. 

(it) A connected account wtm to tie given of the HueecHaivo 
movements of English literature, both main anti Hutwidiary ; and 
thin wan intended Hr Imply an adequate treatment of Heeotid&ry 
writers, instead of their being overshadowed by a few groat name* 

(b) Note was to be taken of the influence of foreign literature*! 
upon English and (though in a less degree) of that of English ufxm 
foreign literature* 

(r) Each chapter of the work was Hi lie furnished with a 
sufficient bibliography. 

Very few words seem needed here, in addition to the hIhivc, by 
way of preface to the first volume of the Hidory ; this volume 
and its successors must show how far editors and contributors 
have been able to carry out in practice the principles by which 
they have been guided It may, however, lie expedient, while 
directing attention to a few details in the general plan of the 
work, to dwell rather more fully on one or two of tins idea* which 
will lie kept in view throughout it* course. 

In an enquiry embracing the history of motives, chumcm and 
ends, it is often far lens imjmrtnnt Hi dwell on “ leading" |erwm- 
alltit* and on the main tumieneit* of literary production, than to 
consider subsidiary movements and writers below the highest rank, 
and to trace, in apparently arid periods, processes which were 
often carried on, an it were, underground, or seemed to 1 m such ns 
could wifely lie ignored. It cannot In; too often urged Unit there 
are few, if any, isolated phenomena; the voices may l>e voices 
crying In the wilderness, but they belong to Hume who prepare the 
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way. While, therefore, anxious that not less than justice shall be 
dealt out to the works of better-known writers, the editors hare 
tried so to plan these volumes that something more than the mere 
justice with which works designed on a smaller scale have had to 
content themselves may be given to lees known writers and to 
so-called fugitive literature. 

In the interest both of the general reader and of the student, it 
has been decided to insert footnotes below the text, where refer¬ 
ences seem required. These have been kept as brief as possible, in 
order that they may not distract attention. Further notes are, 
in special cases, added in the appendix and bibliographies at 
the end of the volume. The names of u few writers not dealt 
with in the text will l>e found in the bibliographies; but these 
names have not, it is hoped, boon forgotten in the* index. And 
the birth ami death dates of most of tin? English writers men¬ 
tioned in the text will be found in the index, milter than in the 
body of the work. 

An occasional attempt has been made to give the student some 
assistance by means of critical hints in the bibliographies, and to 
point out where he may best obtain fuller information of a more 
special nature than can possibly be given within the limits of a 
general history. To attempt an exhaustive treatment of any one 
writer, however eminent or however Insignificant, to supply analyses 
of well-known books which are, or should be, on the same shelves 
as those which may hold these volumes, or to devote much space 
to the repetition of biographical foots—all this has seemed to He 
outside the scope of the present work. 

While it is desired to preserve a certain unity !u the contents 
of each volume—an easier task, probably, in the case of 
dealing with later than of those treating of earlier timee—yet the 
editors have no belief in “ hard and fast ” limits as encompassing any 
epoch, and their wish is that this History should unfold it sel f, 
unfettered by any preconceived notions of artificial eras or con¬ 
trolling dates. They venture, therefore, to remind their critics, to 
whom they confidently look for an indication of mistakes, that 
some of the subjects which may seem to have been omitted may 
prove to have been deliberately reserved for later treatment To 
force an account of literary, educational or scientific movement* 
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into chronological shackles, and make it keep step year by year 
with the progress of externa! events, or to present it as an orderly 
development when its edges are, in truth, woefully ragged, is not 
always either possible or desirable. From time to time, buried 
treasure comes to light; things seemingly of a day suddenly reveal 
the strength that is In them and become things for all time; and 
the way then lies ojien for a profitable retrospect Thus, the 
editors have thought it simpler to defer an enquiry into the first 
glimmerings of the English drama and an account of the miracle 
plays until towards the close of the second volume, and to deal, 
on broad lines, with the progress of the English language, as the 
vehicle of English literature, with changes in English prosody and 
with the work of universities and scholarship, towards the end of 
successive itoriods, rather than piecemeal at successive stages 
of eacit. 

Willi regard to lbture volumes—since the history of a nation's 
literature cannot be divorced from some consideration of its 
political, religious and social life, including its manners as well 
as its phases of sentiment and fashion, its trivial thoughts no lews 
than its serious moments—-the editors have thought it well to 
make some provision for treating certain subjects more or less 
closely allied to literature pure or proper. Such are the literature 
of science ami philosophy, and that of politics and economies; par* 
llamentary eloquence; the work of schools and universities and 
libraries; scholarship; the pamphlet literature of religious and 
political controversy; the newspaper and the m a g aa ln e; the 
labours of the press and the services of booksellers; homely books 
dealing with precept and manners and social life ; domestic letters 
and street songs; accounts of travel and records of *|x>rt—the 
whole range of letters, in its widest acceptation, from the “ Cam¬ 
bridge Piatonists " to the '* fraternity of vagabonds.” And, since 
the literature of the British Colonies and of the United Htates 
are, In the main, the literature of the mother-country, produced 
under other skies, it is intended to give, in their proper place, 
tome account of these literatures also. 

Though the editors am jointly responsible for the work as 
a whole—both text and bibliographies—it is obvious that an 
undertaking of this nature could no more be accomplished by one 
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or two men than the Cambridge Modem History could have lieei* 
written by a few hands. It could only be begun, and can only 
be carried to completion by the continued cooperation of many 
scholars, who, whether British or American, hold their common 
heritage as a thing of worth, and by the ungrudging assistance of 
continental scholars, whose labours in the Held of our national 
literature entitle them to the gratitude of Englishmen, This 
twofold assistance the editors have been fortunate enough to 
secure for the volumes already in immediate prqwration. In 
addition to chapters written by English scholars, from without 
Cambridge as well as from within, the readers of the Vmtdtridge. 
History of English Literature will have the liencftt of contri¬ 
butions from specialists of other countries; and it is the sincere 
hope of the editors that they may enjoy the same generous 
support until their task is dune. 

It remains to thank those who, apart from the actual con¬ 
tributors, have aided the editors In the work of the earlier 
volumes now in hand. And, first, they would desire to rcmcmlwr 
with gratitude the labours of their predecessors: Thomas Warton, 
whoso History of English Poetry may be, and, in many resjiecta, 
has been, superseded, hut is never likely to bo forgotten or cast 
aside; Thomas Wright, whtme industry and enthusiasm in the 
cause of medieval letters and archaeology allows us to forget his 
failings; George Lillie Craik, whose modest efforts kindled in 
many men still living their first affection for English letters; 
Henry Moriey, who devoted a lalioriouH and isenlous life to the 
noble end of making English writers widely accessible to student* 
and who died before he could complete the last and moat im¬ 
portant piece of work he set himself to do; Bernard ten 
whose history of English literature to the death of Surrey must 
long remain unsurpassed on its own ground—" Great things,” as 
be himself said of Surrey's tragic end, "he might still have accom¬ 
plished, but what he did accomplish has not been lost to posterity *'; 
Henri Taine, the master of analysts and the first to show the full 
significance of the study of a nation's literature for die study or 
its general history; Hermann Hottnor, in whose History tf 
^English Literature from 1060 to 1770, and the companion accounts 
of French and German literature in the eighteenth century, the 
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cninjmmtivt' method in luminously applied; (»eorg Braudes, whowe 
Main Current* in the Literature of the Nineteenth Century reveals 
an extraordinary quickness of intellectual insight and a not low 
uncommon breadth of moral sympathy; Henry Huff Traill, whose 
hrilliaut gifts art* held in affectionate remembrance by those who 
have citint* under their sjiell, and whose HymftoHiunt, 8 aci(d 
Emjfamt, should Ik* in the hands of all who desire to possess “a 
record of the progress of the people" ; U Petit tie Julieville, whose 
Uhtuirr tie ht Laague et tie ta Litteratare fra up line has Ihh*u of 
sjieeial value ami assistance in the planning of the present work ; 
Hreiu, Kolhtttg, Miitaiier, Wiilker, Xupit/Ji anti many other eminent 
Teutonic* scholars who have made,and are making, the paths smoother 
ft»r their eoittemjiomric# and for their HUccessurK, The brilliaut 
MtUtirr Littrrnire ilu Peu/dr Angtain of M. < 1 . J. tfinwemud has 
las’it constantly in the hands of the editors of this work, ami the 
&nryritguardin Britatiuiea and the ftietionarg of National Bio¬ 
graphy have, as a matter of course, lieeit laid under contribution, 
together with the extremely useful (JhamtierK's ( 'yrlojxirdia of 
fSngtiuh Literature, a work which, used with delight by the 
writers of this preface, in its old form, many years ago, has, in its 
retim'd garb, proved of considerable use, ‘Hie invaluable Heitriige 
iur tlrerhichte iter dnit*chru Sprarhe] uml Litemtnr, with which 
U associated the itfuiu* of H. Patti, W, Braunu and R Bievers, has 
been refieabnlly referred to, and always with advantage, while the 
bibli<»gmphic« will show what use has been made of Anglia, 
EnglUche Htuiiim, Rmnama, the publications of American Uni- 
vendtka and of Modern Language association*. In this last 
connection may be mentioned the Modem Language He view, 
recently reconstituted under the editorship of Prof. J. (J. Bobertson. 
For aiivice on certain point* in the present volume, or for 
indebtedness in other ways, the editors* thank* are also due to 
Hr F, J, Fund rail, whose lalxmrx, together with these of the band 
3 f fellow-workers in the Early English Text Bociety, have done 
uuch to remove the reproach that Englishmen were not alive to 
die beauties of their own literature; to Professor W. W. Bkoat, 
Sliss Steel Hmith, Prof, (I. L Kittrodgo and to Prof. Alois 
Brandt, with other eminent member* of the Deuteehe Bhukespeare 
Uetihehafl \ ami to the writings of Dr Btopford A. Brooke, 
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Prof Albert S. Cook, Prof. T. ft Lounsbury and Prof. W. H. 
Schofield. Other debts, too numerous to set forth in detail, it 
has only been possible to acknowledge by the insertion of names 
and titles of works in the bibliographies; but our thanks will, we 
trust, be read “between the lines” by all our fellow-workers. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge 
2 August 1907 


A. W. W. 
A. ft W. 
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THE EE01NNING8 

By the time the English settlements in Britain had assumed 
permanent form, little seems to have been left from the prior 
Roman occupation to influence the language and literature of the 
invaders. Their thought and speech, no less than their manners 
and customs, were of direct Teutonic origin, though these were 
afterwards, in some slight degree, modified % Celtic ideas, derived 
from the receding tribes, and, later, and, in a greater measure, by 
the Christian and Latin elements that resulted from the mission 
of St Augustine. Danish inroads and Norman-French invasions 
added fresh qualities to the national character and to its modes 
of expression ; but, in the main, English literature, as we know it, 
arose from the spirit inherent in the viking makers of England 
Wore they finally settled in this island. 

Of the origins of Old English poetry we know nothing; what 
remaim to us is chiefly the reflection of earlier days. The frag¬ 
ments that we possess are not those of a literature in the making, 
but of a school which had passed through its age of transition 
from ruder elements. The days of apprenticeship were over; 
the Englishman of the days of Beomt^f and Widdth, The Bum 
and The Beqfarer, knew what he wished to say, and said it, 
without exhibiting any apparent trace of groping after things 
dimly seen or apprehended And from those days to our own, 
in spite of periods of decadence, of apparent death, of great 
superficial change, the chief constituents of English literature-- 
a reflective spirit, attachment to nature, a certain carelesanees of 
“art,” love of home and country and an ever present consciousness 
that there are things worse than death—-these have, in the main, 
continued unaltered “ Death is bettor,” says Wiglaf, in Beowu{f t 
“for every knight than ignominious life” and, though Claudio feels 
death to be H a fearful thing,” the sentiment is only uttered to 
enable Shakespeare to respond through the lips of Isabella, “ And 
shamed life a hateful” 

It Is, for instance, significant of much in the later history of the 
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The Beginnings 

English people and of their literature, that the earliest poems 
in Old English have to do with joumeyings in a distant land 
and with the life of the sea. Our forefathers had inhabited 
maritime regions before they came to this island; the terror and 
the majesty and the loneliness of the sea had already cast their 
natural spells on “ far-travelled ” “ seafarers ” when English litera¬ 
ture, as we know it, opens. The passionate joy of the struggle 
between man and the forces of nature, between seamen and the 
storms of the sea, finds its expression in the relation of the struggle 
between Beowulf and the sea monster Grendel, and of the deeds of 
Beowulf and his hard-fighting comrades. Though die Nordsee 
ist eine Mordsee, love of the sea and of sea things and a sense 
of the power of the sea are evident in every page of Bemmlf. 
The note is struck in the very opening of the poem, wherein 
the passing of the Danish king Scyld Beefing, in a golden-bannered 
ship, is told in lines that recall those in which a later poet related 
the passing of an English king, whose barge was seen to 

pass on and on, and go 
Prom lees to less and vanish into light. 

The life of those whose task it was to wander along “the ocean- 
paths” across “the ice-cold” northern sea, where feet were “fettered 
by the frost,” is described in The Seafovrer as a northern fisher of 
to-day might describe it, could he “unlock the word-hoard”; 
English and northern also is the spirit of the lines in the same 
poem wherein is described the spell cast by the sea on its lovers: 

For the harp he hoa no heart, nor for having of the ringn, 

Nor in woman in his weal; in the world he’s no delight, 

Nor in anything whatever save the kissing o’er the waves! 

0 for ever he has longing who is urged towards the sea 1 . 

These “wanderers” are of the same blood as the sea kings 
and pirates of the old sagas, and their love of nature is love of her 
wilder and more melancholy aspects. The rough woodland and 
the stormy sky, “the scream of the gunnet” and “the moan of the 
sea-mew” find their mirror and echo in Old English literature 
long before the more placid aspects of nature are noted, for it 
is not to be forgotten that, as Jusserand says, the sea of our 
forefathers was not a Mediterranean lake 2 . The more placid 
aspects have their turn later, when the conquerors of the shore 

1 Stopford Brooke’s version. 

8 La <mr des Anglo-Saxons n'est pat me Miditerrantie lavn.nl de tet fiat* blent let 
mart de marbre des villas; e'eet ta mer du Nord , awe lames grim, bardie de plage* 
ttiriles et de falaiset de craie>~-Histoir6 Littfrairs dsn Peuple Anglais, i, 60. 
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had penetrated inland and taken to more pastoral habits; when, 
also, the leaven of Christianity had worked. 

The first English men of letters of whom we have record- 
smiths of song, as they are called in The Ynglingla Saga—were 
the gleemen or minstrels who played on the harp and chanted 
heroic songs while the ale-mug or mead-cup was passed round, 
and who received much reward in their calling. The teller of 
the tale in Widsith is a typical minstrel of this kind, concerned 
with the exercise of his art. The scop 1 composed his verses and 
“ published ” them himself; most probably he was a great 
plagiarist, a forerunner of later musicians whose “adoption” of 
the labours of their predecessors is pardoned for the sake of the 
improvements made on the original material The music of 
skirling bagpipes and of the regimental bands of later times 
are in the direct line of succession from the chanting of tribal 
lays by bards as warriors rushed to the fight; the "chanties” 
of modem sailors stand in the place of the songs of sea-rovers 
as they revelled in the wars of the dements, or rested inactive 
on the lonely seas. And the gift of song was by no means confined 
to professionals. Often the chieftain himself took up the harp 
and sang, perhaps a little boastfully, of great deeds. At the other 
end of the scale, we hear of the man whose duty It was to take a 
turn at the stable-work of a monastery being sad at heart when 
the harp was passed round and he had no music to give; and 
the plough-lad, when he had drawn his first farrow, revealed both 
his capacity for song and his nature-worship, with faint, if any, 
traces of Christianity, in lines perhaps among the oldest our 
language has to show: 

Hal ir*s tint, fold*, firs modor, 
boo tint srowende on (rode* faethmo; 
fodre gofyiled Aram to nytte. 

Hide be thou Earth, Mother of men! 

Fruitful he thou In the arras of the god. 

Be filled with thy fault for the fore-need of men 8 ! 

Of the history of these early poems, as much as is known, or as 
can fairly be set forth, is given in the following pages. Beovmtf— 
romance, history and epic—is the oldest poem on a great scale, 
and in the grand manner, that exists in any Teutonic language. It 
is fall of incident and good fights, simple in aim and clear in 
execution; its characters bear comparison with those of the 

1 k mlnstwi of high d*gr««, ttsosfiy sttsohsd to s ooarfc, 

1 Step&rd Brook*'* rtrshm. 
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Odyssey and, like them, linger in the memory; its style is dignifiec 
and heroic. ^The invasion and conquest of “ England ” by th< 
English brought heat hendom into a Qiristian communion, *$( 
Beowulf is the literary ^ryo^oT tE^T^mgefi the~ thought 
~~ahd t£e customs of these invaders. ItiTiiitoncal* worth, apart 
altogether/ from its great Ktei-ary value, can scarcely be over 
estimated. The Christian e lements iii it are, probably, alteration* 
of later minstrels; in the main, it presents an ideal of pagai 
vir tues: str ength, manliness, acquiescence in the decrees of fete— 
"^what isi to/Be must be ”-—yet recognition of the fact that “tli< 
must-be often heips an undoomed man when he is brave/' a senti¬ 
ment that finds echo in later days and in other languages beside; 
our own* 

In The Complaint of Deor, and in its companion elegies, wc 
are probably nearer to original poems than in the case of narrative 
verse, built up of lays and added to year after year by different 
hands; and we can ask for little bettor at the hands of Ok: 
English poets. Be ar shows us the same spirit of courage it 
adversity seen in Bmwvlfj and its philosophical refrain (beside* 
shadowing forth the later adoption of rime by reason of a refrain'; 
recurring sound) is that of a man unbowed by feta In form 
as well as in utterance, the verses are those of a poet who hai 
little to learn in the art of translating personal feeling into fitting 
, words. 

( It is a real, an unaffected, an entirely human though non- 
Christian, accent that we hear in the impassioned fragment called 
The Ruin. The Wyrd that every man must dree has whirled ah 
material things away and has l$ft but a wreck behind And 
in The Wanderer also we see the baleful forces of nature and fete 
at work as they appeared to pagan eyes: 

See the storms are lashing on the stony ramparts; 

Sweeping down, fee snow-drift feats op fast fee earth— 

Terror of fee winter when It oometh wool 

Barkens then the dusk of night, driving from fee nortard 

Heavy drift of hail for the harm of heroes. 

All is fall of trouble, all this realm of earth! 

Boom of weirds is ohanging all fee world below fee skies; 

Here our foe is fleeting, here fee friend is fleeting, 

Fleeting here is man, fleeting is fee woman, 

A11 the earth** foundation is an Idle thing become 1 . 

The lighter note of love, of which we have a feint echo in The 
Husband's Message, is rare in Old English poetry. The times iu 
* Stopford Brooks's version. 
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which these poems were written were fail of war and nations 
' struggle^ not until long after the settlers had made the! 
'permanent home in the new land does the poet turn to thi 
quieter aspects of nature or celebrate less strenuous deeds. 

We can only use comparative terms, however, in speaking 
of the peaceful years. Apart from the civil struggles of th< 
English in their new home, only two hundred years elapsed afifcej 
St Augustine’s conversion of Kent before the Danes began U 
arrive and, in the centuries that followed, the language of lamenta 
tion and woe that Gildas had used in connection with the struggle 
between Briton and Saxon was echoed in the writings of Alcuir 
when Lindisfarne was burned, in the homilies of Wnlfetan and ir 
the pages of the Chronicle . Yet in the years that had passed 
England had risen to literary pre-eminence in Europe. She toofc 
kindly to the Latin and Greek culture brought her in the seventh 
century by the Asian Theodore and the African Hadrian, scholars 
learned in worldly, as well as in divine, lore, who “made this island, 
once the nurse of tyrants, the constant home of philosophy V The 
love of letters had been fostered in the north by English scholars; 
by Bede's teacher, Benedict Biscop, foremost of all, who founded 
the monasteries of Jarrow mid Wearmouth, enriched them with 
books collected by himself and, in his last days, prayed his pupils 
to have a care over his library. Bede’s disciple was Egbert of 
York, the founder of its school and the decorator of Its churches, 
and Alcuin obtained his education In the cloister school of his 
native city. 

The seven liberal arts of the triviim (grammar, logic, rhetoric) 
and the quadrivium (astronomy, arithmetic, geometry, music) were 
so ably taught and so admirably assimilated in the monastic schools 
that, when Alcuin forsook York for Paris to aid Charles the Great 
in his revival of letters, he appealed for leave to send French lads 
to bring back “flowers of Britain” to Tours, from the “garden 
of Paradise” in York, a “garden ” described by him in often quoted 
lines 1 . 

There came an end to all this when “ the Danish terror” made 
a waste from the Humber to the Tyne. Northumbria had aided 
Borne and Charles the Great in the service of letters while the rest 
of Europe, save Ireland, had little to show, and now men were 
too busy fighting for home and freedom to think of letters. It was 
not until the days of Alfred that the tide began again to turn from 

* William of Maimaabtay, x, 13. 

1 Pi m a dt PanfyMbw tt Banatit EoelaUu SboracmtU. 
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continental to English shores, becoming a flood-tide when the 
second invasion of Northmen added a Norman strain to English 
blood. 

The literature of the beginnings in England, therefore, appears 
to be the literature of its successive conquerors: English ousting 
Briton, Christian suppressing Pagan, Norman over-ruling English. 
For a time, the works of Englishmen have to be sought in Batin ; 
for certain periods of civil struggle, of defeat, of serfdom, they 
cannot be found at all But the literary spirit revives, having 
assimilated the foreign elements and conquered the conquerors. 
The “natural magic’' of the Celtic mind, the Christian spirit which 
brought Greece and Rome in its train and “the matter of France” 
have all three become part of the Englishman's intellectual 
heritage. 



CHAPTER II 


RUNES AND MANUSCRIPTS 

When the English still lived in their continental homes they 
shared with the neighbouring kindred tribes an alphabet which 
may well be described as the national Germanic alphabet, since 
there is evidence that it was used throughout the Germanic 
territory, both in the outposts of Scandinavia and in the countries 
watered by the Rhine and the Danube. The origin of this early 
script is obscure; some writers hold that it was borrowed from 
the Latin alphabet* whereas others think that it was of Greek 
origin. From its wide use amongst the Germanic tribes, we must, 
perforce, conclude that it was of considerable antiquity, at all 
events older than the earliest Hcandinavian inscriptions, which, In 
all probability, go back as far as the third century of our era. 
That It was used in the fourth century is proved since, at that 
time, UlfUas, bishop of the West Goths, li&d borrowed from It the 
signs of n and o for his newly-constructed alphabet Moreover, 
there cart be no doubt that the Gotha must have brought the 
knowledge of it from their early homes in the north before the 
great wave of the Hunnish invasion swept them away from kith 
and kindred, finally setting them down on the shores of the Danube 
and the Black Baa 

The name of these early Germanic characters seems also to have 
been the same amongst all the tribes. Its Old English form, ntn, 
differs little from the correej>onding early German or Hcandinavian 
forms, and the meaning of the word (mystery, secret* secret 
counsel) seems also widely spread. This word lived on through 
Middle English times, and a derivative ritnian appears in Shake¬ 
speare as rom or rmmd (a form still retained in the expression 
“to round in one's ear"). The separate letters were known as 
rdnstqfas and the interpretation of them as r&km, which. In 
modem English* still lives on In the expression “to read a riddle." 

The runes were* In all probability, originally carved in wood, 
and sometimes filled In with red paint to make them more dis¬ 
tinct The technical term for this cutting or engraving is, in Old 
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English, writmi, which, in its transferred meaning of “to write*' 
has survived to the present day. The wood was fashioned into 
tablets or staves, as we learn from the well-known lines of 
Venantius Fortunatus, a writer of the sixth century, who refers 1 
to the barbaric rune as being painted on tablets of ashwood 
or smooth sticks. Such a tablet was originally called b6c (a 
tablet of beechwood), and may be regarded as the ancestor, in a 
double sense, of the modern word “book.” Other materials used 
were metal, principally in the form of weapons, coins, rings and 
other ornaments, household and other implements; drinking-horns 
were often adorned with runic inscriptions, and runes have also been 
found on smaller objects of hom and bone. Moreover, in England 
and Scandinavia there occur runic inscriptions on stone monuments, 
and there are also some which have been hewn out of rocks. 
Parchment seems to have been introduced at a late period, and, of 
the few manuscripts remaining entirely written in runes, none go 
back further than the thirteenth century. 

There is considerable uncertainty as to the earliest purpose of 
tho runes, whether they were originally used as real characters of 
writing, or, as the name suggests, as mystical signs, l>earera of potent 
magic. But, since the power and force of the spoken word easily 
pass into the symbol for which it stands, it is not improbable that 
the latter meaning is secondary, the spell becoming, so to speak, 
materialised in the graven letter, and, even in this form, retaining 
all its original power for good or eviL For the earliest Germanic 
literature abounds in proofs of the magic nature of runes; from the 
JEdda poems down to the latest folk-songs of the present day there 
is continuous evidence of their mystic influence over mankind. 
Bunes could raise Idle dead from their graves; they could preserve 
life or take it, they could heal the sick or bring on lingering 
disease; they could call forth the soft rain or the violent hailstorm; 
they could break cha i ns and shackles or bind mere doaely than 
bonds or fetters; they could make the warrior invincible and 
cause his sword to inflict none but mortal wounds; they could 
produce frenzy and madness or defend from the deceit of a false 
friend. Their origin was, moreover, believed to be divine, since 
Odin is represented in the JEdda as sacrificing himself in order 
to learn their use and hidden wisdom, Odin was also the greatest 
w rune-master " of the ancient Germanic world, and Saxo relates 1 
how the god sometimes stooped to use them for purposes of 
personal revenge, A cold-hearted maiden who rejected his suit he 
* Oann, m, 18,19. * Ed. Holder, p. 79. 
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touched with a piece of bark, whereon spells were written. This 
made her mad; but, according to Saxo, it was “a gentle revenge to 
take for all the insults he had received*' Saxo also relates 1 a 
gruesome tale how, by means of spells engraved on wood, and 
placed under the tongue of a dead man, he was forced to utter 
strains terrible to hear, and to reveal the no less terrible secrets 
of the future. In the Icelandic Sagas, references to the super¬ 
natural power of the runes are equally explicit In the Haga 
of Egill Bkallagrfmsson, who lived in the tenth century, it is told 
how a maiden's illness had been increased because the would-be 
healer, through ignorance, cut the wrong runes, and thus 
endangered her life. Egill destroys the spell by cutting of the 
runes and burning the shavings in the fire; he then slips under 
the maiden's pillow the staff whereon he had cut the true healing 
runes. Immediately the maiden recovers. 

Bide by side with the early magic use of runes there is also 
clear evidence that, at an earlier period, they served as a means of 
communication, secret or otherwise. Baxo relates, in this respect*, 
how Amiethus (Hamlet) travelled to England accompanied by two 
retainers, to whom was entrusted a secret letter graven on wood, 
which, as Baxo remarks, was a kind of writing-material frequently 
used in olden times. In the EgU&mga mentioned above, Egill 
Skallagrimsson's daughter Thorgertfr is reported to have engraved, 
on the nfoutkqfli or “ runic staff," the beautiful poem Sunatorrek, 
in which her aged father laments the death of his son, the last of 
his race. 

These few instances, taken from amongst a great number, prove 
that runes played an Important part in the thoughts and Um of 
the various Germanic tribes. The ^greater number of runic in¬ 
scriptions which have come down to our times, and by far the most 
Important, are those engraved on stone monuments. Home of these 
merely bear the name of a fallen warrior, while others commemorate 
his exploits, his death, or his life as a whole. These inscriptions on 
stones and rocks occur only in England and Scandinavia, from 
which feet we may, perhaps, infer that this use of runes was a 
comparatively late development. Borne of the very earliest extant 
inscriptions nay be regarded as English, since they are found either 
within Angela, the ancient home of the nation—for instance, those 
of Tbmltfaerg,—or not ftur from that district 

From what has been said, it is oiear that the English, on their 
arrival in this island, must hare been conversant with their national 
* • Sd. Hc&te, p. 9S. 
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alphabet, and the various uses thereof. It may be worth while to 
examine somewhat more closely its original form and the changes 
which it underwent after the migration. In its early Germanic 
form the runic alphabet consisted of twenty-four signs, usually 
arranged in three sets of eight which, from their respective initial 
letters, bore in Old Norse the names of Freyr, Hagall and T^r. 
The alphabet itself is generally known as the fvfyarh from the first 
six of its letters. Each rune had a name of its own, and a well- 
defined place in the alphabet The order is specifically Germanic, 
and can be ascertained from old alphabets found on a gold coin at 
Vadstena in Sweden, and on a silver-gilt clasp dug up at Chamay 
in Burgundy. After the migration and subsequent isolation of the 
English, it became necessary, in course of time, to modify the early 
alphabet and to make it more conformable with the changing 
sounds of the language. Four new signs were added, and some of 
the older ones modified in order to represent the altered value 
of the sounds, Tims there arose a specifically (>ld English alphabet 
of which not less than three HjKicimenH have l>een preserved. One 
of these is on a small sword found in the Thames and now in the 
British Museum; another is contained in the Hakburg manuscript 
140 of the tenth century, now at Vienna; the third occurs in an 
Old English runic song. The last two, moreover, present the 
names of the runes in their Old English form. Apart from the 
standard English type found in the above-mentioned three alpha¬ 
bets, a local Norwegian variety, of a far simpler character, was 
current in the Isle of Man, as appears from certain Norse inscrip¬ 
tions there, dating from the latter half of the eleventh century. 

It is, however, difficult to determine in what manner and to 
what extent runes were used by the English settlers, for here the 
evidence is by no means as abundant and explicit as in the far 
north. Christianity was introduced into England at an early 
period, centuries before it was brought to distant Scandinavia, and 
the new religion laboured, and laboured successfully, to eradicate 
all traces of practices and beliefs that smacked of the devil, with 
which potentate the heathen gods soon came to be identified. 
Nevertheless, we have some evidence, which, despite its scanti¬ 
ness, speaks eloquently enough of the tenacity of old belfafh, and 
the slow lingering of superstition. Bede furnishes us with a 
striking proof that the English, at a comparatively late date, 
believed in the magic properties of runes. In his Hwtoria 
Ecdetiastica (nr, 22) he relates the fete of a nobleman called 
Imma, who was made a prisoner in the battle between Ecgfrith, 
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king of Northumbria, and Aethelred, king of Mercia, a.». 07£ 
and whose fetters fell off whenever his brother, who though 
him dead, celebrated mass for the release of his soul Hi 
captor, however, who knew nothing about the prayers, wondere< 
greatly, and inquired whether the prisoner had on him Uttera 
solutoriae, that is, letters which had the power of loosening bonds 1 
Again, in 691), a person who broached a theme of con 

tention is said to “unbind the runes of war.” In the poem ealle< 
Daniel (1,741), the mysterious and terrible writing on the wall o 
Belshazzar’s palace is described as a rune. In the Dialogue o 
Salomon ami Saturn 1 there is a curious travesty of an oh 
heathen spell. In treating of the powers and virtues of the Patei 
Noster, the poet gradually inserts all the runes that serve to mak< 
up the prayer, each, however, being accompanied by the eorre 
sponding Latin capital letter. Thereupon he advises every mat 
to sing the Pater Noster before drawing his sword against t 
hostile band of men, and also to put the fiends to flight by meant 
of God’s word; otherwise they will stay his hand when he hat 
to defend his life, and bewitch his weapon by cutting on it fata 
letters and death signs. We could scarcely wish for a bottei 
illustration of the way in which Christianity combated the old 
beliefe, substituting the Pater Noster for the ancient heathen war- 
spell, reading a new meaning into the old rites and shifting tr 
fiends and devils the power of making runes of victory or of death 
a power formerly in the hands of pagan gods. 

When used as ordinary writing characters, without any taint oi 
magic, runes appear to have met with more tolerant treatment 
The earHest inscriptions extant in this country consist malnfy 
of proper names, in most cases those of the owners of the engraved 
article. The Thames sword, for instance, bears, in addition to the 
runic alphabet, the name of its owner, Boagnoj*. Again, Beowuli 
is represented as finding in Uremlcl's cave a sword of ancient work¬ 
manship, with rune-staves on the hilt, giving the name of the warrioi 
for whom the sword had first been made. Similarly, an eighth 
century ring bears, partly in runic, partly in Homan, characters, the 
legend “ASjrred owns me, Eanred engraved me.*’ There are alsc 
references in Old English literature to the use of runes as s 
means of communication. We are reminded of the nhta~k$i oi 
the Icelandic sagas on reading the little poem called The Husbandi 

1 Tht 014 EogHtli nnloo reodtrt (bit by atyHmdkean. rd*c, “ loosmtog roots. *' 

* Ed. Ktasblt, pp. 14 sod 99. 
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Message (see p. 39), where a staff, inscribed with runes, is supposed 
to convey to a wife the message of her lord, bidding her cross the 
sea in search of the distant country whore he had found gold and 
land- But still more important are those inscriptions which have 
actually survived and which are mainly found on stone monuments. 
They are confined almost exclusively .to the north, and the greater 
number of them belong to the seventh and eighth centuries, for 
absolutely no inscriptions ha/e survived from the first one hundred 
and fifty years subsequent to the English invasion. These inscrip¬ 
tions are almost all due to Christian influence. Chief among these 
monuments, so far as English literature is concerned, are the 
Buthwell Cross in Dumfriesshire, possibly dating back to the 
eighth century 1 , on which are inscribed extracts from The Dream 
of the Rood, and the Bewcastlo Column in Cumberland, probably 
erected to the memory of Alchfrith, son of the Northumbrian 
king Oawy (642—670). 

Bunic inscriptions have, moreover, been discovered coins 
and various other objects, the most important l>eing the beantiftil 
Clermont or Franks casket. The top and three of the sides are 
now in the British Museum, the fourth side is in the Museo 
Nazionale at Florence, The casket is made of whalebone, and 
the scenes carved on it represent an episode from the Weland- 
saga, the adoration of the Magi, Bomulus and Bemus nursed by 
the she-wolf and, lastly, a fight between Titus and the Jews. The 
carving on the Florence fragment is still unexplained. The legends 
engraved around these episodes are intended to represent the 
capture of the whale and to elucidate the carving. On linguistic 
grounds it has been thought prol>able that the casket was made 
in Northumbria at the loginning of the eighth century 2 . 

In several Old English MBS, runes are found in isolated cases, 
for instance in Beowulf, and in the Durham Bitml. In the riddles 
of the Baxter Book the occasional introduction of runes sometimes 
helps to solve the mystery of the enigma, and sometimes increases 
the obscurity of the passage. Occasionally a poet or scribe will 
record his name by means of a runic acrostic introduced into the 
text. Thus, the poems Crist, Juliana, Elene and the Vorcelli 
fragment bear the runic signature of their author, Cynewulf! 

Runes went out of use during the ninth and tenth centuries. 
Their place had, however, been usurped long before that period by 
the Homan alphabet, which the English received from the early 

1 Bui mo A. S. Cook, The Dream of the Rood, Oxford, 1005, pp. U ff. 

* Napier, Sngliih Mite, p. 880. 
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Irish missionaries. The advent of Christianity and the beginnings 
of English literature are intimately connected, for the missionary 
and the Roman alphabet travelled together, and it was owing to 
the Christian scribe that the songs and sagas, the laws and customs, 
the faith and the proverbial wisdom of our forefathers, were first 
recorded and preserved. It is, indeed, difficult to realise that, 
before the conversion of the English to Christianity, during the 
sixth and seventh centuries, the whole, or, at all events, by far the 
greater part, of the intellectual wealth of the nation was to bo 
sought on the lips of the people, or in the retentive memory of 
the individual, and was handed down front generation to generation 
by means of song and recitation. Caesar relates 1 how this was the 
case in Gaul, where the accumulated wisdom of the Druids, their 
religion and their laws, were transmitted by oral tradition alone, 
since they were forbidden to put any part of their lore into writing, 
although, for other purposes, the Greek alphabet was used What 
wonder if the young Gauls who served their apprenticeship to the 
Druids had, as Caesar says, to learn “a great number of verses ,* 1 
and often to stay as long as twenty years before they had exhausted 
their instructors* store of learning. 

Before entering, however, on the history of the Irish alphaliet 
in England, it may be of interest to note that an even earlier 
attempt had been made to introduce Roman characters among 
the English. This was due to the efforts of Augustine and his 
missionaries, who established a school of handwriting In the south 
of England, with Canterbury as a probable centre. A Psalter 
of about A.D. 700, now in the Cottonian collection of the British 
Museum, and a few early copies of charters constitute, however, 
the only evidence of its existence that survives. From these we 
learn that the type of alphabet taught was the Roman rustic 
capital, though of a somewhat modified local character. This 
paucity of records makes it seem likely that the school of the 
Roman missionaries had but a brief period of existence, and 
wholly felled to influence the native hand 

Hot so, however, with the Irish school of writing In the north. 

The Irish alphabet was founded on the Roman half-uncial hand, 
manuscripts of this type having been brought over to Ireland 
by missionaries, perhaps during the fifth century. Owing to the 
isolated position of the island and the consequent absence of 
extraneous influence, a strongly characteristic national hand de¬ 
veloped, which ran its uninterrupted course down to the late 

1 Da Ballo OalUoo, n, 14. 
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Middle Ages. This hand was at first round in character and of 
great clearness, beauty and precision; but, at ai* early period, a 
modified, pointed variety of a minuscule type developed out of it, 
used for quicker and less ornamental writing. 

In the seventh century Northumbria was Christianised by Irish 
missionaries, who founded monasteries and religious settlements 
throughout the north. What, then, more natural than that these 
zealous preachers of the Word should teach their disciples not only 
the Word itself, but also how to write it down in characters 
pleasing to the Almighty, and not in rude and uncouth signs which 
conveyed all the power and magic of the heathen gods ? Tlius it 
came to pass that the English of the north learnt the exquisite 
penmanship of the Irish, and proved themselves such apt pupils 
that they soon equalled their former masters. In feet, the earliest 
specimens of the Northumbrian hand can scarcely bo distinguished 
from their Irish models. 

In course of time, moreover, the English threw off the con¬ 
ventions and restraints which fettered the Irish hand and dcvelojted 
a truly national hand, which spread throughout England, and which, 
in grace of outline and correctness of stroke, even surpassed its 
prototype. 

As might have been expected, the English adopted both the 
round and pointed varieties of their Irish teachers. One of the 
earliest and most beautiful examples of the former is The Booh of 
Durham or The Inndwfame Gospel# 1 1 written about 700 by 
Eadfrith, bishop of Lindisfame. And, as a specimen of the latter, 
may bo mentioned a fine copy of Bede’s Ecdesiaettml History 
in the University Library of Cambridge, written not long after 730, 
which possesses an additional interest as preserving one of the 
earliest pieces of poetry in the English language, The Hymn qf 
Casdmonf in the original Northumbrian dialect The pointed 
hand branched off into a number of local varieties mid was 
extensively used down to tine tenth century, when it became 
influenced by the French or Carolingian minuscule. Towards 
the end of the century all Latin MSS were, as a matter of 
feet written in foreign characters, whereas the English hand 
came to be exclusively used for writing in the vernacular. For 
instance, a Latin charter would have the body of the text in the 
French minuscule, but the English descriptions or boundaries of 
the property to be conveyed would be written in the native hand. 

After the conquest the native hand gradually disappeared, the 

* Brit. Mm. Cotton N«ro, D. 4* 
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Duly traces of it left being the adoption by the foreign alphabets 
:>f the symbols p, 3 , )> ( 8 ) to express the peculiarly English sounds 
for which they stood. The rune p, however, fell into disuse about 
bhe beginning of the fourteenth century, its place having been 
taken by uu (w) or w ; while IS (th) occurs occasionally as late as 
bhe end of the same century. Of far superior vitality were } and 3 , 
bhe former bearing a charmed life throughout Middle English 
bimes, though, in the fifteenth century and later, ]> often appeared 
in the degenerated form of y, while 3 was retained in order to 
represent spirant sounds, afterwards denoted by y or gh. 

During the late twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the 
history of English handwriting was practically that of the various 
Latin hands of the French school* The fifteenth century finally 
witnessed the dissolution of the medieval book-hand of the 
minuscule type, the many varieties of it being apparent in the 
bypes used by the early printers. The legal or charter-hand, 
introduced with the Conquest, was, however, not superseded by 
bhe printing-presses, but ran an undisturbed though ever varying 
course down to the seventeenth century, when its place was taken 
by the modem current hand, fashioned on Italian models. A late 
variety still lingers on, however, in the so-called chancery-hand 
seen in the engraved writing of enrolments and patents. 

Turning to the materials used for writing in medieval England, 
we gain at once a connecting link with the runic alphabet, since the 
wooden tablet, the bde, again appears, though in a somewhat 
Afferent fashion. A thin coating of wax was now spread over the 
surface, and the writing was scratched on it with a pointed instru¬ 
ment of metal or bone which, in Old English, was known as graqf 
and, in the later centuries, by the French term poyntel. The use 
>f these tablets was widely spread in the Middle Ages; they 
served for the school-boy’s exercises and for bills and memoranda 
>f every description, for short letters and rough copies—for any¬ 
thing that was afterwards to be copied out, more carefully, on 
vellum. In German illuminated MSS poets are represented as 
writing their songs and poems on waxen tablets, and, as early as the 
dxth century, The Hide qf JSt Benet makes provision for the 
listribution of tablets and styles to monks. There is, also, evidence 
)f the use of these tablets by Irish monks, who, it may be supposed, 
vould introduce them to their English pupils. And, consequently, 
ve find that Aldhelm, who died in 709, writes a riddle of which 
he answer is “tablet”—a feet which presupposes a knowledge 
>f the existence of tablets among his contemporaries. Again, in 
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Ethelwold’s Benedictionale of the tenth century, Zaeharias (Iax 
i, 3) is represented as writing on a waxen tablet 1 * 

In the twelfth century we learn concerning Anselm, archbisl 
of Canterbury (fllOO), that he waB in the habit of making the t 
sketch of his works on waxen tablets; and, In The C<mterb\ 
Tates, Chaucer relates how the summoner’s “fellow” had “a pah 
tables all of ivory, and a poyntc! ypolifthed fetinly.” 

Far more important, practical and durable as writing mater 
however, was parchment or vellum, the use of which prevai 
throughout the Middle Ages. The Old English name for this • 
b<fc-fel, literally “book-skin,” replaced in Middle English by 
French terns parchment and vet hi (vellum). These terms, orij 
ally, were not interchangeable, vellum being, as Its name Indies 
prepared from calf-skins, parchment from sheep-skins*. 

At first, the evidence goes to show that monasteries had 
prepare their own parchment, either by the help of the mo 
themselves or of laymen engaged for the purpose. Later, h 
ever, the parchment-makers took their place as ordinary era 
men, and supplied religious and other houses with the necest 
material. Thus we find that, in the year 1300, Ely bought 
dozen parchments and as many vellums, and, about half a cenl 
later, no less than seventy and thirty dozen respectively, in o: 
to supply the want of writing material for a few years only. Vel 
was, at times, magnificently coloured, the text being, in such a 
inscribed in letters of gold or silver. The most famous exax 
is the Codm txrgmUm at Upeala. Archbishop Wilfrid of 1 
(064—700) is said to have possessed the four Gospels wri 
on purple vellum in letters of purest gold, a fact which 
biographer records as little short of the marvellous. In the Br 
Museum there remains to this day an Old English MB of 
Gospels, the first leaves of which arc written in golden letter 
purple vellum*. 

Apart from these editions de hum which, naturally, most 
been of enormous cost, ordinary working parchment was a 
expensive writing material, and It is small wonder M, on 
account, it gradually had to give way before a new and less c 
material. It appears that, from times immemorial, the 
ture of paper from linen rags and hemp was known to the Chi 

* Archemk xxnr, pi. 37. 

* From Hamltt, ▼, l It *ppw*, hewevtr, u If ShsltMpWUW Ml UtCWtH » 
ditforoaoe ; «Is ml pwotamml m*&• of »h*«p.»kln«? ky, my lord, mm! of «*1 
too." 

* Boy*!, x, B. 6* 
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who, apparently, taught their art to the Arabs, since paper was 
exported by that nation at an early date. In the twelfth century 
paper was known in Spain and Italy, and thence, it spread slowly 
northwards, though it did not come into more general use until 
the fourteenth century. In the fifteenth century paper manuscripts 
were very frequent in England, as can be assumed from the great 
number still remaining in public and private libraries. 

For writing, both on parchment and on paper, the quill was 
used, known in Old English times as f&er, in Middle English by 
the French term penm. The existence of the quill as an imple¬ 
ment of writing is proved by one of the oldest Irish MSH, where 
St John the Evangelist is represented holding a quill in his hand* 
Again, Aldhelm has a riddle on penna, in the same way as ho had 
one on the tablet Other necessary implements for writing and 
preparing a MS were a lead for ruling margins and lines, a ruler, 
a pair of compasses, scissors, a puncher, an awl, a acraping-knife 
and, last, but not least, ink, which was usually kept in a horn, either 
held in the hand by the scribe, or placed in a specially provided 
hole in his desk. In Old English times it was known, from its 
colour, as blaec, but, after the Conquest, the French term nupve, our 
modern English ntk, was adopted The terms home ami hik-homf, 
are both found in old glossaries. 

When the body of the text was finally ready, the sheets were 
passed to the corrector, who filled the office of the modem proof¬ 
reader, and from him to the rubricator, who inserted, in more or 
less elaborate designs, and in striking colours, the rubrics and 
initials for which space had been left by the scribe. The pieces 
of parchment were then passed to the binder, who, as a rule, 
placed four on each other and then folded them, the result being a 
quire of eight leaves or sixteen pages. The binding was generally 
strong and solid in character: leather was used for the back and 
wooden boards for the sides, which were usually covered with 
parchmeut or leather or velvet. Thus was established the form 
and fashion of the book as wo know it, whether written or printed. 

Beside the book-form, parchment was also made up into rolls, 
which were especially used for chronological writings and deeds of 
various kinds 1 . 

The men who wrote both roll and book, and to whose patience 
and devotion we owe so much of our knowledge of the times gone 
by, were, at first, the monks themselves; it being held that copying, 
especially of devotional books, was a work pleasing to God and one 
J Cf. th* torn “ Mftttar of tits Bolin . 0 
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of the best possible ways in which men, separated from the world, 
could labour. 

Gradually, however, there grew up a professional class of 
scribes, whose services could be hired for money, and who can b 
proved to have been employed at an early period in the monasteries 
of England and abroad Nuns were also well versed in writing. 
Moreover, where schools were attached to monasteries the alumni 
were early pressed into service, at all events to copy out books 
needed for their own instruction. 

The cloister was the centre of life in the monastery, and in the 
cloister was the workshop of the patient scribe. It is hard to 
realise that the fair and seemly handwriting of these manuscripts 
was executed by fingers which, on winter days, when the wind 
howled through the cloisters, must have been numbed by the icy 
cold. It is true that, occasionally, little carreUs or studies in 
the recesses of the windows wore screened off from the main walk 
of the cloister, and, sometimes, a small room or coll would be 
partitioned off for the use of a single scribe. This room would 
then be called the scriptorium, but it is unlikely that any save the 
oldest or most learned of the community were afforded this luxury. 
In these scriptoria of various kinds the earliest annals and chronldet 
in the English language were penned, in the beautiftil and pains¬ 
taking forms in which we know them. 

There is no evidence for the existence of buildings specially 
set apart for libraries until the later Middle Ages. Books were 
stored in presses, placed either in the church or in convenient 
places within the monastic buildings. These presses were then 
added to as need arose, or, perhaps, a small room was set apart 
for the better preserving of the precious volumes. Books were 
frequently lost through the widespread system of lending both 
to private persons and to communities, and, though bonds were 
solemnly entered into for their safe return, neither anathema 
nor heavy pledges seemed sufficient to ensure the return of the 
volumes. 

But all losses through lending, or fire, or pillage, were as 
nothing compared with the utter ruin and destruction that over¬ 
took the literature of England, as represented by the written 
remains of its past, when the monasteries were dissolved. By 
what remains we can estimate wliat we have lost, and lost irre¬ 
vocably; but the full significance of this event for English literary 
culture will be discussed in a later chapter. 
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is sadly defective. The MS is lost and the text, as given by 
Hickes, is extremely corrupt The story, however, though obscure 
to us, must have been extremely popular in early times. It is the 
subject of a long episode in Beowulf (see above, p. 23), and three 
of the chief characters are mentioned in Widaith. Familiarity 
with it is shown also by a mistake in the genealogy in the 
Historia Brittonum, § 31. 

The fragment opens with the speech of a young prince 
rousing his followers to defend the hall in which they are 
sleeping, apparently within Finn’s fortress. They rush to the 
doors, the chief men being Hengest (perhaps the prince), 
Sigeferth, Eaha, Ordlaf and Guthlaf. A short altercation follows 
between Sigeferth and (larulf, who is apparently one of the attack¬ 
ing force. The battle goes on for five days, and many of the 
assailants, including Garulf, fall. The defenders, however, main¬ 
tain their position without loss, and we are told that never was 
a better recompense yielded by sixty knights to their lord than 
Hnaef now received from his followers. Then a wounded warrior, 
who is not named, brings the news to his king—at which point 
the fragment breaks off. 

The episode in Beowulf furnishes us with considerably more 
information than the fragment itself. Hnaef, a vassal of the 
Danish king Ilealfdene, has fallen at the hands of the Frisian*, 
whom apparently he had gone to visit—whether as friend or 
foe is not clear. His men, however, maintain a stout defence, 
and so great are the losses of the Frisians that their king, Finn, 
has to make terms with them. An agreement is then arrived 
at between their leader Hengest and the king; They are to 
Finn's service and to be treated by him as generously as 
&e Frisians themselves; and no taunt is to be raised against 
them on the ground that they have made terms with the man 
who slow their lord. A great funeral pyre is constructed for the 
bodies of the slain, and Hildeburh, apparently the wife of Finn 
and sister of Hnaef, bewails the loss of both her brother and 
her son. Hengest and his companions stay with Finn through¬ 
out the winter, though sorely tempted to exact vengeance. 
Eventually, Guthlaf and Oslaf (Ordlaf?) attack and slay Finn 
with many of his men. The queen is carried away to Denmark 
with much treasure. 

There are no certain references to this story in Scandinavian 
or German literature, though Ordlaf and Guthlaf are probably 
.to be identified with two Danish princes mentioned In Arngrim 
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Jdnsson’s epitome of Skioldunga Saga, cap. 4. The tragic events 
with which the story deals must clearly be referred to the time 
of those great movements in the regions of the North Sea, between 
the fourth and sixth centuries, to which Latin writers occasionally 
allude. The fact that Hnaef is called a vassal of Healfdene, Hroth- 
gar’s father, points to about the middle of the fifth century. It is 
by no means impossible, therefore, that the Hengest of this story 
is identical with the Hengest who founded the kingdom of Kent 

The MS fragments of WaMhere (Watdere) are preserved in 
the Royal Library at Copenhagen. For this story, fortunately, 
information is available from a number of continental sources. 
It is the subject of a Latin epic poem ( Watihariw ) by Ekkehard 
of St Gall, dating from the first half of the tenth century, of 
a Bavarian poem dating from the first half of the thirteenth 
century, of which only small fragments are preserved, and of two 
episodes in the Norwegian Vitkina Saga (§§ 121* f., 241—4; cf, 
§ 331), which is of Low German origin. Incidental references 
to it occur in several Middle High German poems, and there is 
also a Polish version of the story, the earliest form of which is 
in Ghronieon BoguphaU Bpiscopi , dating from the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century. It will be convenient here to give a 
brief summary of Ekkehard's story, as this is the earliest of the 
continental authorities and appears to have the closest resem¬ 
blance to our fragments. 

Alpbere, king of Aquitaine, had a son named Waltharius and 
Heriricus, king of Burgundy, an only daughter named Hiltgund, 
who was betrothed to Waltharius. While they were yet children, 
however, Attila, king of the Huns, invaded Gaul, and the kings, 
seeing no hope in resistance, gave up their children to him as 
hostages, together with much treasure. Under like compulsion 
treasure was obtained also from Gibieho, king of the Franks, 
who sent as hostage a youth of noble birth named Hagano. In 
Attila’s service, Waltharius and Hagano won great renown as 
warriors, but the latter eventually made his escape. When 
Waltharius grew up he became Attila’s chief general; yet he 
remembered his old engagement with Hiltgund. On his return 
from a victorious campaign he made a great feast for the king 
and his court, and, whon all were sunk in drunken sleep, he and 
Hiltgund fled laden with much gold. On their way home they 
had to cross the Rhine near Worms. There the king of the 
Franks, Guntharius, the son of Gibieho, heard from the ferryman 
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of the gold they were carrying and determined to secure it 
Accompanied by Hagano and eleven other picked warriors, lie 
overtook them as they rested in a cave in the Voagea Waltharius 
offered him a large share of the gold in order to obtain peace; 
but the king demanded the whole together with Hiltgund and 
the horse. Stimulated by the promise of great rewards, the 
eleven warriors now attacked Waltharius one after another, but 
he slew them all Hagano had tried to dissuade Guntharius 
from the attack; but now, since his nephew was among the 
slain, he formed a plan with the king for surprising Waltharius. 
On the following day they both fell upon him after he had 
quitted his stronghold, and, in the struggle that ensued, all three 
were maimed. Waltharius, however, was able to proceed on his 
way with Hiltgund, and the story ends happily with their marriage. 

Both our fragments refer to the time immediately before 
the final encounter. The first is taken up with a speech, 
apparently by the lady, in which Waldhere is exhorted to acquit 
himself in the coming fight in a manner worthy of hfs former 
deeds. Guthhere has m\justly begun hostilities and refused the 
offer of a sword and treasure. Now he will have to go away 
empty-handed, if he docs not lose his life. Between the two 
fragments probably not very much has been lost The second 
is occupied by an altercation between Guthhere and Waldhere, 
in which the former praises his sword and the latter his coat of 
maiL Waldhere states that the king had tried to get Hagena 
to attack him first Victory, however, comes to the faithful 
from above. Both the fragments contain Christian allusions. 

It has been suggested that the Old English poem was a 
translation from an early German one; but the evidence adduced 
is fhr from satisfactory. The speeches given in the fragments 
have nothing corresponding to them in Ekkeh&rd’s text, and 
there is a noteworthy difference in the portraiture of the heroine's 
character. Probably, nothing more than the tradition was derived 
from abroad, and at a very early date, if we may judge from the 
form of the names. 

In the fragments, Guthhere is represented as king of the 
Burgundians, Since there can be no doubt that he Is the 
Burgundian king Gundicarius (Gundaharius) who was defeated 
and slain by the Huns about the year 437, we must conclude 
that Bkkehard's nomenclature was affected by the political 
geography of his own day, when Worms was a Frankish town. 
The other chief characters are known only from German and 

a. l. 1 . oh. m. 3 
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Scandinavian tradition. But the story may very well be founded 
on fact, as it is likely enough that Attila did take hostages from 
the princes of eastern Gaul. In the Bavarian fragments the 
hero belongs not to Aquitaine but to Langres. Now, the country 
round Langres and Chalon-sur-8a6ne (Hiltgund’s home in the 
Latin poem), although the latter was included in the Burgundy 
of the tenth century, must once have been Bottled by Franks 
from the Netherlands; for we find here, in later times, districts 
called pagrn Hcmamnm and pagm Hattuariorum, This 
settlement, as Zeuss pointed out long ago, probably took place 
in the reign of Constantius Chlorns. Hence, there may have been 
Frankish princes at Chalon and Langres in the time of Attila, 

The rest of the poems which we have to treat in this 3 
chapter are preserved in the Exeter Booh It will be con¬ 
venient to take Widsith first; for, though not an epic itself, It 
contains much matter in common with poems of that type. 
Indeed, so many princes and peoples are mentioned in the course 
of the poem that its importance for the history of the migration 
period can hardly be overestimated. 

In the introduction (11* 1—&) it is stated that the poet 
belonged to the Myrgingas, a people or rather dynasty whose 
territories, apparently, were conterminous with those of the Angli 
(of 11.41 ft), and that, in company with a princess named Kalhhild, 
he visited the court of the Gothic king Eormenria Then, in 
XL 10 ft, ho begins to enumerate the princes with whom he was 
acquainted. This list contains the names of many kings famous 
in history and tradition together with those of the peoples which 
they governed, the formula employed being “A, ruled over B,” 
Among them we find Uifica (Gibicho), Broca, Finn, Unuef, Haeferth 
(Sigeferth?) and Ongontheow, who have been mentioned above, 
as well as Attila, Eormenric, Theodric (king of the Franks) and 
others, some of whom are not known from other sources. In 
11, 36—44 there is a reference to the single combat of Offa, king 
of Angel, a story which is given by Saxo (pp. lisft), Svend 
Aagesen and the Vitae J}uonm Offarum. In II. 45—49 we 
hear of the long and faithful partnership of Ilrothgar and 
Hrothwulf and of their victory over Ingeld, an incident to which 
Beowulf (li 83 ft) haH only a vague allusion. Then, in IL 50 ft 
the poet again speaks of his journeys and gives a list of the 
nations he had visited. This list is twice interrupted (It 65—417, 
70—74) by references to the generosity with which he had bans 
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oak, where she site in solitude bewailing her troubles the whole 
day long. She has no friends at hand, and all the vows of lasting 
love which she and her husband had exchanged in time past 
have come to nothing. 

The Husbands Message, so far as it can be read, is a much 
simpler poem; but, unfortunately, a number of letters have been 
lost in 11. 2—6 and 32—40 owing to a large rent in the MS. The 
poem is in the form of a speech addressed, apparently by means 
of a staff inscribed with runic letters, to a woman of royal rank. 
The speech is a message from the woman’s husband (or possibly 
lover), who has had to leave his country in consequence of a 
vendetta. It is to the effect that he has succeeded in gaining for 
himself a position of wealth and dignity in another land. He now 
wishes to assure her that his devotion is unchanged, to remind 
her of the vows they had made in times past and to ask her 
to sail southwards to join him as soon as spring comes. 

This is the gist of the poem as it appears in almost all editions. 
It has recently been pointed out, however, that the seventeen 
lines which immediately precede it in the MS and which have 
generally been regarded as a riddle—unconnected with the poem 
itself—seem really to form the beginning of the speech. In those 
lines die object speaking states that once it grew by the seashore, 
but that a knife and human skill have fitted it to give utterance 
to a message which requires to be delivered privately. 

Again, more than one scholar has remarked that the i>oem 
looks very much like a sequel to The Wife's Complaint. Others 
have denied the connection between the two poems on the ground 
that in The Wife's Complaint, L 15, Urn lady's imprisonment is 
attributed to the husband himself. But it should be observed 
that this passage is scarcely intelligible in its present form and, 
further, that it seems to conflict with what is said elsewhere in 
the poem* On the whole the balance of probability seems to 
me to be in favour of the connection. 

The Bum follows The Husband's Message in the Ecoeter 
Book and suffers from the same rent. It differs, somewhat, in 
character from the rest of these poems in that the misfortunes 
which it tells of are those not of a person but of a place. First 
the poet describee an ancient building, or rather group of 
buildings, deserted, roofless and tottering. Then he goes on to 
reflect that these buildings were once richly adorned, fall of 
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proud warriors and gay with feasting—until the day came when 
their defenders were annihilated. As it is clearly stated that 
the buildings were of stone, and stress is laid on the marvellous 
skill shown in their construction, there can be little doubt that 
the subject is drawn from one of the Eoman cities or castles in 
Britain. The reference to many banqueting halls in L 24 seems 
to point to a place of considerable size; and, from the mention 
of hot baths in It 39 ff., several scholars have inferred that Bath 
Is intended. But, unfortunately, so much of the text is lost that 
the description cannot clearly be made out 

A brief reference should be added, in conclusion, to the few 
traces that remain of the religious poetry of heathen times. The 
higher forms of such poetry, such as the hymns used in royal 
sanctuaries or at great popular festivals, have entirely perished. 
The songH winch have been preserved seem to be in the nature oi 
incantations for securing the fertility of the holds or for warding 
off witchcraft, and even these are largely transformed through 
Christian influence. Some of them occur in descriptions of tho 
magical ceremonies at which they were sung. We may notice 
especially the verses used for the blessing of the plough when the 
first furrow is drawn. They are addressed to “ Erce, the mother 
of the earth,” and are in the form of a prayer that the Almighty 
will grant her rich fields, full of barley and wheat. Then the earth 
is greeted as “mother of mankind.” Other verses, lees affected 
by Christian ideas, speak of the shafts shot by female beings 
(witches or valkyries) which ride through tho air, and of the 
means by which these shafts can bo averted or expelled. 
Another set of verses, in which the god Woden is mentioned, 
describes the magic properties of nine herbs. It is probable that 
all these songs, together with the descriptions of the ceremonies 
accompanying them, were written down at a comparatively late 
period, when the heathen practices which survived among the 
peasantry—apart from the more harmful species of magic—were 
no longer regarded as dangerous. 



CHAPTER IV 


OLD ENGLISH CHRISTIAN POETRY 

Only two names emerge from the anonymity which shrouds 
the hulk of Old English Christian poetry, namely, those of 
Caedmon and Cynewulf; and, in the past, practically all the 
religious poetry we possess has been attributed to one or other 
of these two poets. But, as we shall see, the majority of the 
poems to be considered here should rather be regarded as the 
work of singers whose names have perished, as folk-song, as 
manifestations of the spirit of the people—in the same sense In 
which the tale of Beowulf s adventures embodied the aspirations 
of all valiant thegns, or the epic of Waldkere summarised the 
popular ideals of love and honour. The subject of the Christian 
epic is, indeed, for the most part, apparently, foreign and even, 
at times, oriental: the heroes of the Old and New Testaments, 
the saints as they live in the legends of the church, furnish the 
theme. The method of treatment hardly differs, however, from 
that followed in non-Christian poetry; the metrical form, with 
rare exceptions, is the alliterative line, constructed on the same 
principles as in Beowulf; Wyrd has become the spirit of Pro¬ 
vidence, Christ and His apostles have become English kings or 
chiefe, followed, as in feudal duty bound, by hosts of clansmen; 
the homage paid to the Divine Bon Is the allegiance due to 
the scion of an Anglian king, comparable to that paid by Beowulf 
to his liege lord Hygelac, or to that displayed by Byrhtnoth on 
the banks of the Panta; the ideals of early English Christianity 
do not differ essentially from those of English paganism. And yet 
there is a difference. 

The Christianity of England in the seventh and eighth 
centuries, and the Latin influences brought in its wake, which 
inspired the poetry under discussion, was a fhsion, a com¬ 
mingling, of two different strains. Accustomed as we are to date 
the introduction of Christianity into England from the mission 
of St Augustine, we are apt to forget that, prior to the landing 
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of the Roman missionary on the shores of Kent, Celtic missionaries 
from the islands of the west had impressed upon the northern 
kingdoms, the earliest home of literary culture in these islands, 
a form of Christianity differing in many respects from the more 
theological type preached and practised by St Augustine and his 
followers. Oswald, the martyr king of Northumbria, had l>een 
followed from Iona, where, in his youth, he had found sanctuary, 
by Aidan, the apostle of the north, to whose missionary enterprise 
was due the conversion of the rude north Anglian tribes. The 
monastery at Streoneshalh, or Whitby, for ever famous as the 
home of Caedmon, was ruled by the abbess Ilild in accordance 
with Celtic, not Roman, usage; and though, at the synod of 
Whitby in 804, the unity of the church in England was assured 
by the submission of the northern church to Roman rule, yet 
the influence of Celtic Christianity may l>e traced in some of 
the features that most characteristically distinguish Christian 
from nomCJhristian poetry. It would, for instance, be hard to 
deny that the depth of personal feeling expressed in a poem 
like The Dmmi of the Rood, the joy in colour attested by the 
vivid painting of blossom and leaf in The PhtKHitB and the 
melancholy sense of kinship between the sorrow of the human 
heart and the moaning of the grey cold waves that make The 
Hecrfmer a human wail, are elements contributed to English 
poetry by the Celts. Bt Columba had built his monastery on 
the surf-beaten shores of the Atlantic, where man’s dependence 
on nature was an ever-present reality. The Celtic monastery was 
the home of a brotherhood of priests, and the ablmt was the father 
of a family as well as its ecclesiastical superior. The Christian 
virtues of humility and meekness, in which the emissaries of the 
British church fuund Augustine so deficient, were valued in 
Iona above orthodoxy and correctness of religious observance; 
and the simplicity of ecclesiastical organisation characteristic of 
Celtic Christianity, differing from the comparatively elaborate 
nature of Roman organisation and ritual, produced a simple 
form of Christianity, readily understood by the unlettered people 
of the north. It is the personal relation of the soul to Uod the 
Father, the humanity of Christ, the brotherhood of man, the 
fellowship of saints, that the Celtic missionaries seem to have 
preached to their converts; and these doctrines inspired the 
choicest passages of Old English religious poetry, passages worthy 
of cotnj)arison with some of the beat work of a later, more self* 
conscious and introspective age. 
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This subjectivity is a new feature in English literature; for 
non-Christian English poetry is sternly epic* Beowulf a tale of 
brave deeds nobly done, with but few reflections concerning them. 
At rare intervals, scattered here and there throughout the poem, we 
meet with some touch of sentiment, a foreboding of evil to come, a 
few words on the inexorable character of fate, an exhortation to 
do great deeds so that in Walhalla the chosen warrior may fare 
the better, occasionally a half-Christian reference to an all-ruling 
Father (probably the addition of a later and Christian hand); 
but, as a rule, no introspection checkB the oven flow of narrative: 
arma mrumque eano. When Christianity became the source 
of poetic inspiration, we find the purely epic character of a poem 
modified by the introduction of a lyric element The hero no 
longer aspires to win gold from an earthly king; his prize is a 
heavenly erown, to be won, it may even be, in spiritual conflict; 
the glories of life on earth are transitory; earthly valour cannot 
atone for the stains of sin upon the soul; the beauty of nature, 
in her fairest aspects, cannot compare with the radiance of a 
better land; the terror that lurks waiting for the evil-doer upon 
earth fades away at the contemplation of that day of wrath and 
mourning when the Judge of all the earth shall deal to every 
man according to his deeds.' The early Christian i>oet does not 
sing of earthly love; we have no erotic poetry in pre-Conquest 
England; but the sentiment that gives life to the poetry of Dante 
and Milton is not absent from the best of our early poets' attempts 
at religious self-expression, 

Beyond the fact that his name seems to imply that he was of 
Celtic descent, we have no knowledge of the historical Caedmon 
other than that to be derived from the often-quoted passage in 
Bede; 

In the monastery of this abbots (i& the abbess Httd at Streoneulialh) 
there was a certain brother specially distinguished and honoured by divine 
grace, for he was wont to make songs such as tendfd to religion and piety. 
Whatsoever he had learned from scholars concerning the Scriptures he 
forthwith decked out in poetic language with the greatest sweetness and 
fervour.... Many others, also, in England, imitated him in the composition of 
religious songs. He had not, indeed, been taught of men, or through men, to 
practise the art of song, but he had received divine aid, and hie power of song 
was the gift of God. Wherefore he could never compose any idle or false 
song, bat only those which pertained to religion and which his pious tongue 
might fitly sing* The man had lived in the world till the time that he 
wm of advanced age, and had never learnt any poetry. And as he was 
often at a feast when It was arranged, to promote mirth, that they should 
all in tom ring to the bmp, whenever he saw the harp come near him he 
arose out of shame from the feast and went home to his house. Having 
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done bo on one occasion, he left the house of entertainment, and went out 
to the stables, the charge of the horses hating been committed to him for 
that night. When, in due time, he stretched his limbs on the bed there and 
fell asleep, there stood by him in a dream a man who saluted him and 
greeted him, calling on him by name: ** Caedmon, sing me something.” 
Then he answered and said: “I cannot sing anything, and therefore I 
came out from this entertainment and retired here, as I know not how to sing.” 
Again ho who spoke to him said: “Yet yon could sing.” Then said Caedmon: 
“What shall I sing ? ” He said: M Sing to me the beginning of all things.” On 
receiving this answer, Caedmon at once began to sing, in praise of God the 
Creator, verses and words which he had never heard, the order of which 
is as follows lquorum iste est sennits ]: “Now let us praise the guardian of 
the heavenly kingdom, the power of the Creator and the counsel of His 
mind, the workR of the Father of glory; how He, the eternal Lord, originated 
every marvel. He, the holy Creator, first created the heaven as a roof for 
the children of the earth; then the eternal Lord, guardian of the human 
race, the almighty Ruler, afterwards fashioned the world as a soil for men.” 
Then hc arose from his sleep, and he hod firmly in hit* memory all that he 
sang while asleep. And to these words he soon added many others, In the 
same Htylo of Hong, worthy of God. Book iv, ch, iH. (Trans. Miller.) 

Bede goes on to narrate how, the matter having Ixxm made 
known to the ahbens, she mused the licst scholars to test the 
new poet’s powers, and how, when it was proved that a divine 
gift had, indeed, been bestowed upon the neat-herd, site tirged 
him to abandon his worldly calling and to become & monk* 
Which thing he did, and, progressing in his new vocation, 

all that he could learn by listening he pondered In his heart and, ruminating 
like some clean beast, he turned it into the sweetest of songs. His song and 
his music were so delightful to hem 1 , that even his teachers wrote down 
the words from his lips and learnt them. He sang first of the earth's creation 
and the taginning of man and alt the story of Genesis, which is the first book 
of Moses; and afterwards about the departure of the people of Israel from 
the land of Egypt and their entry into the land of promise; and about 
many other narratives in the books of the canon of Hcripturc; and about 
Christ's incarnation and Ills passion and Ills ascension into heaven; and 
about the coming of the Holy Ghost, and the teaching of the apostles; 
and again about the day of judgment to come, and about the terror of 
hell torment, and about the kingdom of heaven, be composed many a 
song. And he also composed many others about the divine blessings and 
Judgments. 

While making due allowance for & possible desire on Bede's part 
to extol the feme of an earlier contemporary—Bede himself 
died in 78fi—we should remember that Bede is one of the most 
careful and trustworthy of historians, and that he lived not fer 
from the scene of Caedmon’s life; it would, therefore, appear 
that we have not sufficient reason for rejecting as untrue the 
enumeration of Caedmons literary achievements a» given in the 
above f&ssage. 
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The hymn was first published in its Northumbrian form 1 by 
Wanley, in his Catalogue historico-criticus (1705), p. 287, as 
canticxm ittud Saxonicum Caedmonis a Baeda memoratum ; 
and, from that day to this, it has been regarded by the majority 
of scholars as the genuine work of Caedmon. 

Bede gives a Latin version of the lines, which corresponds very 
closely to the original, but which he introduces thus: Caedmon 
coepit cantare.. .versus quorum iste est scusrn; and, in conclusion, 
he reiterates: Hie est sensus , non antem ordo ipse verbatim , 
as if he had given a merely approximate rendering of his original 
Much discussion has hinged upon the exact meaning to be 
attached to the words sensus and ordo, though Bede is evidently 
alluding merely to the difficulty of reproducing poetry in prose, 
for he continues: neque mm posmnt carmina, qucmvis optime 
composita, ex alia in ediam Unguam ad verbum sine detrimento 
std decoris ae dignitatis tmnqferri, The West Saxon version 
of the lines is preserved in the English translation of Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical History *, with the introductory comment: “J>ara 
endebyrdnis Jns is.” Now “ endebyrdnis 0 simply [means ordo , 
and it may be safe to assume that both Bede’s Latin version and 
the West Saxon version are attempts at translation from the 
original Northumbrian. 

Bede’s detailed enumeration of Caedmon’s other achievements 
must be held responsible for the attribution to Caedmon of a large 
number of religious poems of a similar character, extant only in 
West Saxon form, in the Bodi MS, Junius xi, an opinion which, 
in the light of modem critical scholarship, is no longer tenable. 
Indeed, no one would to-day seriously maintain even that these 
poems are all by one author; it is more likely, as we shall see, 
that more than one writer baa had a hand in each. But the 
fact that it is impossible to claim these particular poems for 
Caedmon docs not militate against the probability of his having 
composed similar, though, perhaps, shorter pieces, which may have 
been worked upon later by more scholarly hands. Religious 
poetry, sung to the harp as it passed from hand to hand, must 
have flourished in the monastery of the abbess Hild, and the 
kernel of Bede’s story concerning the birth of our earliest poet 
must be that the brethren and sisters on that bleak northern 
shore spoke “to each other in psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs.’ 1 

1 See Cambridge TJniv, MS. Lib. 2Lk, 5,16, Fol. 128. 

* Ot jxjit, Chapter n. 
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The most important of the religious poems at one time 
attributed to Caedmon are Genesis, Exodus, Daniel 

From the point of view of the historian of literature, Genesis 
is the most interesting of these. It is a poetical paraphrase of 
the first of the canonical books in the Old Testament, extending 
to the story of the sacrifice of Isaac by Abraham. The poem 
opens with the praise of the Creator in a style recalling the 
lines quoted by Bede. The poet then proceeds to relate the revolt 
and fell of the angels (which, according to ancient theology, 
necessitated the creation of man to fill the vacant place in 
heaven), and then the creation of the earth, in accordance with 
the opening chapters of the Vulgate. At this point we have a 
repetition of the first motif the fell of the angels; Satan, in 
anger at having fellen from his high estate, avenges himself on 
God by tempting man; and the rest of the narrative proceeds 
in accordance with the Biblical narrative. 

Attention had been drawn to metrical and linguistic peculiarities 
distinguishing the second version {Genesis B) of the fell of the 
angels and the temptation (H. ‘2;ifj~-8f>l) from the rest of 
the poem; but it remained for Bievers to {joint out that this 
obviously interpolated passage was borrowed from a foreign 
source, that the structure of the alliterative lines resembled 
that in vogue amongst continental Saxons and that the voca¬ 
bulary and syntax were now and again Old Saxon, not Kngifoh. 
Belying upon the accuracy of his observation in detail, he then 
hazarded the bold conjecture that these lines were an Anglicised 
version of a portion of an Old Saxon paraphrase of the Old 
Testament, long lost, composed by the author of the Old Haxon 
paraphrase of the New Testament, commonly known ns tile 
IteUand. This brilliant conjecture has since been confirmed 
by the discovery in the Vatican library of portions of the Old 
Saxon original, which dates from the latter portion of the ninth 
century 1 . One of the Old Haxon fragments so found corresponded 
to a passage in the Old Knglish Genesis. (Jaedmonian authorship 
is, therefore, rendered impossible for the interpolation, and the 
scholarship of the author seems to preclude the jjowdbility that an 
unlearned man was the author of the rest of tlte poem, though 
Caedmon’s hymns may have been familiar to, and used by, the 
writer. It matters little whether we assume the interpolated 
passage to be the work of an Old Saxon monk resident in 


1 Of. the Latin Prae/ath prefixed to the Ihliand. 
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England, but unable to dissociate himself entirely from native 
habits of speech, or whether we look upon it as a somewhat 
imperfect translation from Old Saxon by some Old English monk 
whom professional duties—we need only think of Boniface—had 
brought into contact with the learning and literature of the 
continent. At any rate it is an early, and a pleasing, instance 
of the fruitful exchange of literary ideas between two great 
nations. 

The relative age of the two poems is a matter still under 
discussion. Genesis B cannot have been composed earlier than 
the second half of the ninth century, since we know that the author 
of the Heliand, upon whose work it is based, wrote in response to 
a command from king Lewis the Pious ; but we have hardly any 
data for determining whether it is earlier or later in date of 
composition than Genesis JL Its author, like the author of the 
Heliand, apparently made use of the works of bishop Avitus of 
Vienne, the medieval Latin poet 

Genesis A contains not a few passages illustrative of that 
blending of heathen and Christian elements which is characteristic 
of Old English religious poetry. The description of Old Testament 
fights shows that the spirit of the author of the Battle of Finns- 
burh is to be found beneath the veneer of Christianity. And, 
on the other hand, the description of the dove, seeking rest 
and finding none, could only be the work of a Christian poet 
The tenderness of feeling for the dumb creation, and the joy In 
“rest after toil” which it expresses, are due to Christian influences 
upon the imaginative powers of an Old English scop. 

Genesis B contains some fine poetic passages. The character 
of Satan is admirably conceived, and the familiar theme of a 
lost paradise is set forth in dignified and dramatic language 
not unworthy of the height of its great argument. In the 
dark regions and “swart mists” of Hell, Hatan and his host, 
swept thither by the Lord of Heaven himself, indulge in a 
joy that is purely heathen, in contemplating the vengeance 
to be taken on the race that has supplanted them in the favour 
of God 1 . 

Exodus is a paraphrase of a portion only of the book from 
which it takes its name, ie, the passage of the Israelites through 
the Red Sea and the destruction of the Egyptians. Part of the 

1 For a discussion of the possible relation between the Satan of Genesis B and the 
Satan of Paradise Lott, c t Stopford Brooke, Early English Literature, voi. n, 
pp, 101 £f. and Morley, English Writers, vol, «, p. 109. 
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poem 1 , in which the ancestors of the Israelites are enumerated and 
described, is, possibly, the work of a second poet, aa it is simpler 
in style than the body of the poem, and the theme is not entirely 
relevant; there is certainly a break after 1. 445. The distinctive 
feature of the poem is the beauty and vigour with which martial 
scenes are depicted. Here again, the feeling of the old epic 
writers, under another guise, is clearly apparent Not even in 
Judith or The Battle of Maldon do we find more successful 
attempts in dramatic grouping; the din and clash of battle, though 
no actual battle is described, the war-wolf and the raven greedy 
for prey, the heaving of the shields, the brandishing of battle-bills, 
recall the martial tone of the best war-poetry of our battle-loving 
ancestors. The author of Genesis A writes as though afraid to 
depart even from the wording of his original; the author of 
Exodus, possessed by the lust for word-painting, draws upon an 
exuberant imagination steeped in reminiscences of brave blows 
and doughty deeds, not even nominally Christian. 

The poem entitled Danid need not detain us. After a 
historical introduction, for which the poet is not indebted to his 
source, he versifies selected portions of the book of Danid 2 . Tim 
poem has one new feature, The author uses his material for 
homiletic purposes and inculcates certain moral virtues: for 
instance, the duty of humility and obedience to the will of God. 
Demid is transmitted in the Junian codex. A portion of the 
subject, dealing with the episode of the three children in the fiery 
furnace, is transmitted also in the Exeter Book, in a short poem of 
75 lines called Azarias, in which are the heautifhl lines descriptive 
of the change wrought by the appearance of the angel of the fjord: 

Then ’twiw In the oven when the angel «tun*, 

‘Windy cool and winsome, to the weather Hkettt 
When fa sent to earth in the summer tide, 

Uroppinff down of dew-rain at the dawn of day 8 . 

Three minor poems, originally thought to be one, and by 
Grein called Crist and Satan, should be mentioned here, 
since, by reason of their being transmitted in the codex MB 
Bodl. xx, they, together with the three more important imesns 
just discussed, have been attributed to Caedmon. The first of 
them deals with the subject of the Fall <f the Anyth, the second 
with Christs Hamming of Hell and iiis resurrection, together 
with a brief account of His ascension and coming to judgment* 

1 U. 8051—*46. * Up to oUtptw v, 23. 

* Btopford Brook#** v«r»ioti. 
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the third with Christ’s Temptation. Only the first is complete. 
All three, probably, belong to the end of the ninth century and 
all have a homiletic tendency. The second has been compared 
with the Grist of Cynewulf, with which it is linked by virtue of 
theme as well as by style. The description of the last judgment 
suggests the more impressive picture of that event contained 
in Crist) and the Harrowing of Hell recalls, and can sustain 
comparison with, examples of later more elaborate treatment of 
the same subject. By their religious fervour, and by their ap¬ 
parently ruder form, it is possible that these poems are nearer to 
the original body of Caedmon’s work than the poems previously 
discussed. 

The finest of all the poems erroneously attributed to Caedmon 
is the fragment entitled Judith. As there seems to be ground 
for supposing that this beautiful fragment* worthy of the skill 
of a scop whose Christianity had not sufficed to quell his martial 
instincts, his pride in battle and his manly prowess, Is of later 
date than has been thought by certain historians, it is dealt with 
in a later chapter of the present volume. 

Turning to Cynewulf and the poems that may be, or have 
been, attributed to him, we are on somewhat safer ground. The 
personality of the poet is, indeed, wrapped in an obscurity 
hardly less deep than that which hides Caedmon. 'The only 
truth at which we can arrive concerning him is that he must be 
the anthor of four well-known poems, since he marked them as 
his own by the insertion of his signature in runes. Conjecture 
has been busy to prove that he may have been identical with 
ft certain abbot of Peterborough, who lived about the year 1000. 
But this hypothesis has oeased to be tenable since we know that 
the West Baxon transcript of his poems, the only form in which 
the accredited ones are preserved, cannot be the original; more- 
aver, the abbot invariably Bpelt his name Cinwulf. Equally 
impossible is the theory that he was Cynewulf, bishop of 
[indisfame, who died in 7B1 or 763. The latter lived in 
troublous times, and nothing we know of his life agrees with 
inferences we may reasonably draw from autobiographical 
illusions in Cynewulfs poems. A theory that the author was 
jert&inly of Northumbrian origin was, in the first instance, based 
ipon an erroneous interpretation of the first riddle in a ej¬ 
ection of Old English Biddles long attributed to him. Dietrich 
fave the solution as Coenwulf, the supposed Northumbrian 
brm of the name Cynewulf But, apart from the fact that 
& l , i. oh. rv. 4 
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syllabic riddles are not known in Old English literature, we 
must remember that, on the four occasions when the poet 
spelt his own name, he used one or other of two forms, ie. 
Cynewulf or Oynwulf. Both these forms must go back to an 
older one in which the medial e appeared as i In Northumbria, 
this medial i became e, roughly speaking, about 800; in Mercia 
the transition was practically accomplished by 760. This feet 
lends colour to the hypothesis of Wulker that Cynewulf was a 
Mercian, a theory which A. S» Cook has adopted in support of a 
conjecture of his own, namely, that the poet was a certain 
Cynulf, an ecclesiastic who was present, as his signature to a 
decree proves, at a synod held at Clovesho in 803. The synod 
was an important one, in so far as at it the archbishop of 
Canterbury was recognised as primate of the English church. 
Cynulfs signature, following close upon that of the bishop of 
Dunwich, leads A. >S. Cook to the further assumption that he 
was a priest in the diocese of Dunwich, where he would have 
ample opportunity for studying those sea-effects, the description 
of which is so characteristic of his poetry. Whether or not 
Cynewulf is to be identified with this ecclesiastic, there is no 
doubt that the assumption of Mercian origin would do away 
with one or two difficulties which the assumption of Northumbrian 
origin in the narrower sense leaves unsolved. During the latter 
half of the eighth century, Northumbria was, politically, too 
troubled to be a “kindly nurse" of letters, though, on the other 
hand, it might be asserted that the political unrest of Northumbria 
may be reflected in the melancholy nature and “autumnal grace" 
of Oy newulf's poetry. Again, though there is no doubt that a Mercian 
origin would facilitate the transcription of the |>ocniH into West 
Saxon, yet we have West Saxon transcripts of other originally 
Northumbrian poems, a fact which affects the value of geographical 
arguments of this nature. 

The most valid, albeit negative, argument against narrowing 
the term Northumbrian to mean simply non-West Saxon, henoe, 
possibly, Mercian, is that we have no definite evidence fbr the 
existence of a Mercian school of poetry, such as the development 
of a poet like Cynewulf seems to postulate. His undisputed work 
is of too mature a character to seem to be the spontaneous product 
of a self-made singer, unfostered by literary society. Moreover, 
he excels more especially in descriptions of the sea and the sea- 
coast, a point in which a dweller inland might easily have bean 
deficient. Notable in this respect are Elmc t which we know to be 
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his, and Andrea# which is very possibly his. The following lines, 
for instance, must, surely, be the work of one whose daily life had 
been spent in contact with the sea: 

Over the sea-marges 

Hourly urged they on...the wave-riding horses. 

Then they let o’er Pifel’s wave foaming stride along 

Steep-stemmed rushers of the sea. Oft withstood the bulwark. 

O’er the surging of the waters, swinging strokes of waves 1 . 

Further, assuming GhitMac B to be by Cynewulf 2 , we may note 
the fact that the fon-joumey of the original has been transformed 
into a sea-voyage, and this would appear to tell against an East 
Anglian authorship. 

The final result of much discussion seems to resolve itself 
into this: that Cynewulf was not a West Saxon, but, probably, 
a Northumbrian, though Mercian origin is not impossible; and 
that he wrote towards the end of the eighth century. This latter 
point will find further support when we proceed to discuss the 
individual poems. 

We know nothing else concerning Cynewulf with any degree of 
certainty. We infer from the nature of his poetry that ho was of 
a deeply religious nature, but it is hazardous to deduce the 
character of a poet from his apparently subjective work; we 
learn that he lived to an old ago, which he felt to be a burden; 
that, at some time of his life, he had known the favour of 
princes and enjoyed the gifts of kings; he must have been the 
thegn or scop of some great lord, and not merely an itinerant 
singer or gleeman, as some critics have held. He was a man 
of learning, certainly a good Latin scholar, for some of his work 
is based upon Latin originals. Critics are not agreed as to 
the period of life in which he occupied himself with the compo¬ 
sition of religious poetry, nor as to the chronological order of his 
works. Some scholars assume that, after leading until old age the 
life of a man of the world, and attaining some distinction as an 
author of secular poetry—of which, by the way, if the Riddles are 
rejected, we have no trace—110 became converted by the vision 
described in The Dream of the Rood, and devoted himself ever 
afterwards to religious poetry, the last consummate effort of his 
poetic powers being Diene. There are two drawbacks to this 
theory, the first being that we cannot base biographical deductions 
with any certainty upon a poem like The Dream of the Rood, which 
we have no historical grounds for claiming as Cynewulfs; the 

1 Stopfbrd Brook**# tendon. * Sm p. 08. 
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second, that it is difficult to assume that a man advanced in years 
could have composed so large a quantity of religious poetry as, 
even after the most rigid exclusion of the unlikely, we are com¬ 
pelled to attribute to him. Other critics hold that The Dream of 
(he Rood was fallowed immediately by Elme, and that all other 
Cynewulfian poems were written later. If that be so, the poet’s 
art must have undergone very rapid deterioration, for all the other 
poems attributed to him are inferior to Elme and The Dream. 

The poems marked as Cynewulfs own by the insertion of runes 
are Crist, J'uUana, The Fates of the Apostles and Ekne. Crist is 
the first poem in the codex known as tho Exeter Book, a manuscript 
preserved in the cathedral library at Exeter. The first eight jmges, 
and, consequently, the opening portion of Crist, are missing. The 
manuscript probably dates from the eleventh century and is, 
apparently, written throughout by one and the same hand, 
Juliana is contained in the same book, and, of other poems 
attributed to Cynewulf, and certainly belonging to his school, 
Gtttiihta, Atsttrim and The Phoenix will Iks mentioned Iselow. 

Crist falls into three clearly defined jMirts, the first dealing with 
the advent of Christ on earth, the second with His ascension, the 
third with His second advent to judge the world, The second part 
contains Cynewulf’s signature in runes 1 . The unity of the poem 
has not remained unquestioned. Scholars have brought forward 
linguistic and metrical arguments to prove that we are dealing not 
with one but with three poems; that Hource, theme and treat¬ 
ment differ so greatly as to render the assumption of a common 
authorship for all three incredible, and to reduce us to the necessity 
of denying authorship by Cynewulf to any but the second part, 
which is signed by him. Almost the best argument brought forward 
by these iconoclastic critics is the undoubted fact that Cynewulfs 
signature occurs, as a rule, near the conclusion of a poem, not 
in the middle, and that it does so occur towards the end of the 
second part A further valid argument against the unity of the 
poem might be derived from the theme of the second part 
This deals with Christ’s reception in Heaven after His sojourn on 
earth, and only by some stretch of imagination can the event be 
looked upon as parallel to His twofold coming on earth. Yet 
critics have discovered a link with the first part in a passage 
definitely referring to Christ’# first advent*, and the references to 
the last judgment in the runic imssage have been regarded as an 


* u. mtt. 
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anticipation of the third part The question is a nice one and is 
not, at present, capable of solution. If we assume the unity of the 
poem, Cynewulf is, undoubtedly, the author; if we deny it, we are 
confronted with the further difficulty of determining the authorship 
of the first and third parts. From a literary point of view, 
Crist is, perhaps, the most interesting of Cynewulf’s poems. It 
illustrates fully the influence of Latin Christianity upon English 
thought The subject is derived from Latin homilies and hymns: 
part i, the advent of Christ, seems to be largely based upon the 
Roman Breviary, part n upon the ascension sermon of pope 
Gregory, part m upon an alphabetic Latin hymn on the last 
judgment, quoted by Bede in Ik Arte Metrica. In addition, the 
Gospel of Bt Matthew and Gregory’s tenth homily have furnished 
suggestions. Yet the poet is no mere versifier of Latin theology. 
We are confronted, for the first time in English literature, with 
the product of an original mind. The author has transmuted the 
material derived from his sources into the passionate out-pourings 
of personal religious feeling. The doctrines interspersed are, of 
course, medieval in tone: one of the three signs by which the 
blessed shall realise their possession of God’s favour is the joy they 
will derive from the contemplation of the sufferings of the damned. 
But, for the most part, the poem is a series of choric hymns of 
praise, of imaginative passages descriptive of visions not less 
sublime than that of The Dream of the Rood 

Crist is followed immediately in the Exeter Book by the poem 
entitled Jvliema, This is an Old English version of the Acta 8 . 
Julianae Virginia mevrtyris. The proof of Cynewulflan authorship 
lies, as has already been said, in the insertion of his name in runes. 
The martyr is supposed to have lived about the rime of the emperor 
Maximian. She, of course, successfully overcomes all the minor 
temptations with which die is confronted, including an offer of 
marriage with a pagan, and, finally, having routed the devil in 
person, endures martyrdom by the sword 

Equally insignificant considered as poetry, but of the utmost 
importance as a link in a chain of literary evidence, are the lines 
known as The Fates of the Apostles, The title sufficiently indicates 
the contents. The poem is preserved in the VercelH Book, a codex 
containing both verse and prose, and, for tome unknown reason, in 
the possession of the chapter of Veroelli, north Italy. The first 
ninety-five lines, which follow immediately after the poem called 
Andreas, occupy foL 52 b—53 b. They were considered an anony¬ 
mous fragment until Napier discovered that a set of verses on 
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fol. 54 a, which had hitherto been assumed to have no connection 
with the lines preceding them, were, in reality, a continuation of 
the lines on foi 53, and that they contained the name of Cynewulf 
in runes. The authenticity of Fata Apostolorum was, thereby, 
raised above dispute; but the gain to Cynewulfs literary reputation 
was not great. 

Yet critics, anxious to vindicate the claim of our greatest pre- 
Conquest poet to whatever poetry may seem worthy of him, have 
tried to twist the occurrence of Cynewulfs signature in The Fates 
of the Apostles into an additional ploa in favour of his authorship 
of Andreas, the poem immediately preceding it in the VercelH 
Book This poem deals with the missionary labours of St Andrew, 
and is based, probably, upon a lost Jjatin version of a Creek original 
(in Paris), the llpaffet 9 'AvBpiov real M ardatov. »St Andrew is com¬ 
manded by Cod to go to the assistance of St Matthew, who is in 
danger of death at the hands of the MermedoniattH, cannibal 
Ethiopians. He sets out in a Imfc manned by our Jjord and two 
angels. Having landed safely, he lxscotneH of great spiritual comfort 
to the captive, but is himself taken prisoner and tortured. 1 it* de¬ 
livers himself and converts the Mermedomans by working a miracle. 
The distinguishing feature of the poem, which links it with 
passages in Bcmmtlf and The Meqfarer, is the skill with which 
its author gives expression to his passion for the sea, Andreas 
is a romance of the Hea, Nowhere else arc to be found such 
superb descriptions of the raging storm, of the successful struggle 
of man with the powers of the deep. It illustrates, moreover, in 
an unusual degree, the blending of the old spirit with the new. 
St Andrew, though professedly a Christian saint, is, in reality, a 
viking, though crusader in name he is more truly a seafarer on 
adventure bent The Christ he serves is an aetheling, the apostles 
are fbletogan—captains of the people—and temporal victory, not 
merely spiritual triumph, in the goal 

Could it be proved that The Fates of the Apostles is merely an 
epilogue to the longer poem preceding it, the adventures of one of 
the twelve being related in greater detail than is vouchsafed to them 
treated collectively, we should be enabled to attribute with greater 
certainty than is otherwise possible the poem of Andreas to 
Cynewulf, an author of whom, on aesthetic grounds, it is not 
unworthy. Its authenticity would then be vouched fbr by 
the runic signature contained in the shorter poem. This hypo¬ 
thesis Is, however, more ingenious than convincing. The poem 
Andreas, m it stands, lacks, indeed, as definite a conclusion as many 
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other poems possess; there is, for instance, no Jmit or "amen” 
to denote the end, but, unfortunately for the inventors of the 
hypothesis, The Fates of the Apostles does not lack a beginning; 
nor are St Andrew’s labours omitted from the general review of the 
good works done by the twelve, which might possibly have been 
expected had the author of The Fates of the Apostles also been 
the author of the longer history of St Andrew. There is more 
ground for accepting a theory originated by Sievers with regard 
to the last sixteen lines of the fragment containing Cynewulf’s signa¬ 
ture, discovered by Napier. In the opinion of Sievers these sixteen 
lines would not only be an inordinately lengthy conclusion to 
so short a poem as The Fates , but they are superfluous in so far 
as they are a mere repetition of the lines which had preceded 
the runic passage. He would, therefore, wish to see in them the 
conclusion of some lost poem of Cynewulf, and only accidentally 
attached to The Fates of the Apostles. Upholders of the theory 
of tho Oynewulflan authorship of Andreas might be able to 
claim them as the missing conclusion to that poem, and the fact 
of their being attached to a piece of undoubtedly Oynewulflan work 
might strengthen the attribution of Andreas to our poet But, 
after fully weighing the arguments on either side, we must confess 
that tho evidence so far forthcoming does not suffice for a satis¬ 
factory solution of the question. 

Elene te, undoubtedly, Cynewulfs masterpiece. The subject is 
contained in the Acta Sanctorum of 3 May. Grimm also referred 
to the same subject as occurring in the Legenda aurea of Jacobus 
a Voragine. It is impossible to decide whether the legend first 
readied England in a Latin or in an older Greek form. The story is 
that of the discovery of the true cross by Helena, the mother of the 
emperor Constantine. The search carried to so successful a con¬ 
clusion was instituted by the emperor in consequence of the famous 
vision, the sign of a cross in the sky bearing the inscription in hoc 
sigrn vituses. Much history hangs upon this tale. Its immediate 
importance for us is that tho conversion of the emperor by this 
means became tho starting-point for the adoration of the cross; the 
symbol which had hitherto been one of ignominy became one of 
triumph and glory. The festival of the exaltation of the cross was 
established in the western church in 701, in consequence of the 
supposed discovery in Rome of & particle of the tame cross. This 
event is duly recorded by Bede iu De seas aetatilms saeciUi, 
the news having, no doubt, been brought to England by abbot 
Ceolfrid, who was in Borne at the time. At any rate, if this event 
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be considered too remote to hare influenced Cynewulf’s choice of 
a subject, we may remember that he probably lived through & 
part of the iconoclastic controversy which raged from 726 to 842, 
and which contributed perhap more than anything else to an 
increased veneration of the cross, indeed, the poetry of the cross 
in England has been regarded as the first-fruit of the impetus given 
to its worship by the condemnation of the worship of all other 
symbols. The two festivals of the cross, the invention on 3 May 
and the exaltation on 14 September, were both observed in the 
old English church. 

Cynewulfs poem on Helena’s search for the true cross is 
contained in fourteen cantos or “ fttte.” It is written in a simple, 
dramatic style, interspersed with imaginative and descriptive |ms- 
sages of great beauty. The glamour and {K>mp of war, the gleam of 
jewels, the joy of ships dancing on the waves, give life and colour 
to a narrative permeated by the deep and serious purpose of the 
author. 'Ibe fifteenth fitt, superfluous from the point of view of 
the story, is valuable as documentary evidence Injuring on the 
poet’s personality. It contains not only his signature in runes, but 
is a “fragment of a great confession,” unveiling to us the manner 
of the man to whom the cross became salvation. 

“I am old,” ho says, “and ready to depart, haring woven worderaft 
and pondered deeply In the darkness of the world. Onoe I was gay in 
the ball and received gifts, appled gold mid treasure*. Vet was 1 buffeted 
with ears, fettered by sins, beset with sorrows, until the Xtord of alt might 
and power bestowed on mo grace and revealed to mo iho mystery of the 
holy crows. Now know I that the Joys of life are fleeting, and that the 
Judge of all the world is at hand to deal to ©very man his doom” 

Two useful deductions may lie made from this {sewage. In the 
first place, the poet was evidently advanced in age when he com¬ 
posed this poem, a {mint already alluded to; in the second, he 
ascribes his conversion to a true understanding of the cross, In 
other poems, notably Grist, Cynewulf reveals an almost equal 
veneration for the symbol of man’s redemption. 

But the poem which, above all others, betrays the spirit of 
tender yet passionate veneration, of awe and adoration for the 
wondrous cross on which the Prince of glory died,” is The Dream 
<if the Rood It is transmitted to us in a West Haxou form in the 
VercetU Book, and portions of it are to be found carved in runes 
on the Kuthwell cross in Jhunfrlcsshire 1 . The poem is now 

* In addition, there 1* out upon tho crowt an Inscription which wax interpreted to 
m«ftu "Uaadmon made roe," and, upon thix xuppoxad aignatnro, waa faaaad the 
attribution of 2Vic Dream of ihs Hood to Caedmon. Tha inaoription, if dacdpharablt at 
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claimed as Cynewulf’s by probably the majority of English scholars, 
though it is possible that he worked on older material. At the 
same time, we have none but aesthetic evidence to go upon. 
A resemblance has been fancied or detected between the reference 
to the cross in the concluding portion of Elene discussed above 
and the subject and treatment of this poem. It would be possible 
to overrate the value of this coincidence. References to the 
cross are frequent in both prose and verse. They need prove 
nothing beyond the undoubtedly early custom of the adoration. 
At the same time, the two poems have mucli in common: the 
character of the intimate self-revelation contained in each, the 
elegiac tone of the reflections on the transitoriness of the world 
and the sinfulness of man, the phraseology and syntactical 
structure are alike to a degree which makes the Oynewulfian 
authorship of both more than probable. The Dream of the Rood 
is the choicest blossom of Old English Christian poetry; religious 
feeling has never been more exquisitely clothed than in these one 
hundred and forty lines of alliterative verse. It is foil of imagina¬ 
tive power and enters deeply into the mysteries of sin and of 
sorrow. We have no other instance of a dream-poem in pre- 
Conquest England, though Bede relates several visions. The poet 
dreamt a dream and in it saw the holy rood decked with gems and 
shining gloriously. Angels guarded it, and, at its sight, the singer 
was afeared, for he was stained with guilt. As he watched, the 
tree changed colour; anon it was adorned with treasure, anon 
stained with gore; and, as he watched, it spoke, and told the story 
of the crucifixion, the descent from the cross, the resurrection. 
This conception of the cross as being gifted with power of speech 
lends a singular charm to the poem. The address is followed by 
the poet’s reflection on what he has seen: the cross shall be 
henceforth his confidence and help. The concluding ten fines of 
the poem seem superfluous and are possibly a later accretion. The 
theme concludes with fine 146. The characteristic opening of the 

all, may have been the sculptor's autograph. In no oaBo could it, apparently, be a 
reference to tbe poet Caedmon, for the language of the poem on the Buthwell crocs is 
younger than that of the MS poem, possibly of the tenth century. The decoration of 
the cross, also, is thought to be too elaborate and ornate for eighth century work and 
can hardly be dated much earlier than the tenth century. See Chapter ri ante and the 
bibliography to that chapter, especially the writings of Victor and A. S. Cook, The 
Dream a/the Rood. 

A somewhat similar, though very short, example of an inscription in the first 
person is preserved on a cross at Brussels:— 

Bod is min nama: jeo ie rione oyninj 

baer byfijende, blode bestemed. 
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poem may be noted As in Beowulf, Andreas, Exodus and other 
poems the singer arrests the attention of his hearers by the 
exclamation: “ Hwaet! ” =* Lo, comparable to the “Listneth, lord- 
ings” of the later minstrels. The device must have been a common 
one in days when the harp was struck at festive gatherings and 
the scop urged his claim to a hearing by a preliminary chord 

We must pass on to other poems that have, with more or less 
show of reason, been attributed to Cynewulf* Of these, the longest 
is the life of the Mercian saint Guthlac. It Mis into two parts, 
the first, apparently, having been composed during the lifetime of 
the anchorite who is the subject of the poem, the second being 
based upon the Latin Vita by Felix of Oroyland The mam 
question that has been discussed has been whether both jjarts 
are by one and the same author or not, and whether Cynewulf 
can lay claim to one or lwfch parts. If only one jarfc can be attri¬ 
buted to him it should be part n ((hitMar. B). Since the conclusion 
to this part is missing, it may, conceivably, have contained ('yne- 
wulf’s signature in runes. There is no gap in the MS 1 m* tween the 
conclusion of (Jrist and the loginning of (hitMar, and Uoihutcs 
has assumed tliafc the passage commonly read n* the conclusion of 
Vrist (11. 1866—1094) really forms the introduction to (JutMae, 
These linos are, no doubt, superfluous as regards (hint, but they 
are yet more unsuitable considered as an introduction to (hitMae, 
which logins, quite appropriately, with a common epic formula 
“ Monje sindon" (cf, the owning of Tlu- Phoenix), it wottld 1 h> 
better to assume them to Ihj a fragment of some independent poem 
on the joys of the blessed 

The death of Gutldac is related in lines full of strength and 
beauty. The writer has entered into the spirit of the last great 
struggle with the jKJwers of darkness and <ieatli, even as Banyan 
did when he related the passage of Christian through the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death. The wondrous light that over 
Guthlac ’b hut before he die# irresistibly recalls the waving M g M n 
ha the aky familiar to every northerner and, when we read that, 
at the uaint’s entry into the heavenly mansions, the whole land of 
England trembled with nurture, we feel that, whether Cynewulf 
wrote the poem or not, we are in the presence of a poet who does 
not lack imaginative jwwer of a high order. 

The Phoenix has lieen attributed to Cynewulf by a large 
number of competent critics. The first portion of it is based 
upon a Latin poem attributed to Ijactantius, and there is some 
ground for assuming Cynewulfs acquaintance with that Latin 
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author, since a copy of the book was contained in Alcuin’s library 
at York, and Cynewulf may very well have been a scholar in the 
school at York 1 . The second part of the poem, the allegorical 
application of the myth to Christ, is based on the writings of 
Ambrose and Bede. The characteristic feature of the poem is its 
love of colour and wealth of gorgeous descriptive epithets. 
Especially noteworthy, in this respect, is the description of the 
land where the phoenix dwells: 

Winsome is the wold there; there the wealds are green, 

Spacious spread below the skies; there may neither snow nor rain, 
Nor the furious air of frost, nor the flare of fire, 

Nor the headlong squall of hail, nor the hoar-frost’s fall. 

Nor the burning of the sun, nor the bitter cold. 

Nor the weather over-warm, nor the winter shower, 

Do their wrong to any wight—but the wold abides 
Ever happy, healthful there 2 . 

This passage illustrates not only the feeling of English poets 
towards nature, but also the development that took place in 
consequence of the influence of Latin letters. The Northumbrian 
poets were not unskilled in the depiction of scenes with which 
they were familiar; but in The Phoenix we have, for the first time, 
a poet attempting, under literary influence, and with an obviously 
conscious striving after artistic effect, to paint an ideal landscape, 
the beauty and gentleness of summer climes, the wealth of tropical 
nature, the balminess of a softer air, where there shall be no more, 
or only a sun-lit, sea, unlike the sullen gloom of the northern 
waters. 

The conclusion of the poem is of an unusual kind. It consists 
of eleven lines in a mixture of English and Latin, the first half of 
each line being English, the second half Latin, the Latin alliterating 
with the English. 

Portions of an Old English Phydologm have also been at¬ 
tributed to Cynewulf. Allegorical bestiaries were a favourite 
form of literature from the fifth century down to the Middle 
Ages. They consisted of descriptions of certain beasts, birds and 
fishes which were considered capable of an allegorical significance. 
The allegorical meaning was always attached to the description, 
much as a moral is appended to a fable. The development of this 
form of literature was due to the fondness for animal symbolism 
characteristic of early Christian art. Only three specimens of 
such descriptions are extant in Old English literature. They deal 
with the panther, the whale and the partridge. The panther is 

i Cook, Chritty p, Ixiv. * Stopford Brooke’s version. 
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complete, there is a gap in the description of the whale, of the 
partridge there is hardly sufficient to prove that the bird described 
was really a partridge. It is uncertain whether these pieces 
were merely isolated attempts at imitation of a foreign model or 
whether they formed part of a complete Old English Phy&iologw. 
Two somewhat divergent texts of a Latin Physiologm (B and C), 
belonging to the ninth century, have been discovered. The re¬ 
semblance Ixitween the Latin text and the Old English is fairly 
striking in B where, after twenty-two other animals have been 
described, we have the panther, the whale and the partridge; 
probably both Old English and Latin versions are derived from a 
common source. The jmnther, aH usual, is symlsdical of Christ, 
and the whale, which lures seafarers to moor their “ocean-mares” 
to it, thinking its back an island, represents the “accuser of the 
brethren ” and its gaping mouth is the gate of Hell 

The assumption that the first of a series of Old English HidtHe*, 
95 in all, was a cliamde meaning Cynewulf, or Coenwulf, caused 
the collection to lie attributed to him. These riddles are trans¬ 
mitted in the Bxeter Hook. They are closely connected with 
similar collections of I .atm riddles, more especially one by Aldhelm. 
Aldhelm’s work is based upon that of the fifth century Latin poet 
Symphosius, and Aldhehn was the first English writer to acclimatise 
the Latin riddle in England. Forty riddles by archbishop Tatwin, 
which were oxiHvnded by Eusebius to the number of 100, are also 
extant. The author of the Old English riddles derived most of 
his inspiration from Aldhehn, but he also seems to have gone 
direct to Symphosius and to have made some slight use of the 
work of Eusebius and Tatwine. 

The theory that the solution of the first riddle was the name 
Coenwulf, #>. Cynewulf, was refuted by Tmutmann, in Utfill, and, 
later, by Sievers, on linguistic and other grounds. 

The peculiarly English tone and character of the riddles is, in 
some measure, due to Aldhelms example. For, though he wrote 
in ijatin, his style differentiates his work from that of the Latin 
authors, and accounts for the popularity tills form of literature 
acquired in England Furthermore, the author or authors of the 
Old English riddles lx>rrow themes from native folk-song and sag*; 
in their hands inanimate objects i>ocome endowed with life and 
personality ; the lowers of nature become objects of worship such 
as they were in olden times; they describe the scenery of their 
own country, the fen, the river and the soa, the horror of the 
untrodden forest, sun and moon engaged in perpetual pursuit of 
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each other, the nightingale and the swan, the plough guided by 
the “grey-haired enemy of the wood,” the bull breaking up the 
clods loft unturned by the plough, the falcon, the arm-companion 
of aethelings—scenes, events, characters familiar in the England of 
that day. Biddle xli, De Creatura, and Biddle ix, on the Nightin¬ 
gale, which are subjects taken from Aldhelm, may be compared with 
the Latin versions to prove how far the more imaginative English 
poet was from being a more imitator, and the storm and iceberg 
riddles breathe the old northern and viking spirit. Biddle xxxvi 
is also preserved in Northumbrian in a MS at Leyden. 

The most varied solutions have, from time to time, been 
suggested for some of the riddles, and the meaning of many is 
by no means clear. The most recent attempt at a solution of the 
first riddle has been made by Schofield and Gollancz, They see 
in this short poem an Old English monodrama in five acts, wherein 
a lady boasts of fidelity to her lover, but* during his absence, 
proves faithless and lives to endure the vengeance of her husband 
in the loss of her child. 

We may note, in conclusion, a group of minor poems which have 
one characteristic feature in common, namely, the note of personal 
religion; they are, for the most part, lyric or didactic in character, 
dealing with the soul’s need of redemption. Of those, the Death 
Song attributed to Bede by his pupil Outhbert, who gives an 
approximate Latin rendering of it 1 , is preserved in a Northumbrian 
version in a MS at St Gall and belongs to the same period as 
Caedmon’s Hymn, 

One of the most interesting of the group is the Address of the 
Lost Soul to the Body , a frequent theme in later literature. It is 
one of the very few Old English poems preserved in two versions, 
one in the Exeter, the other in the Ve/rcetH Book In the latter 
codex is contained a fragment of a very rare theme, the Address 
of the Saved Soul to the Body, A poem on the day of doom 
is transmitted in the Exeter Booh. It is a general admonition 
to lead a godly, righteous and sober life after the fashion of many 
similar warnings in later literature. 

A group of four short poems, of which three are preserved in the 
Exeter Booh, deal with attributes common to mankind. The Gifts 
of Mm (Bi monna craeffcum)—based, largely, upon the 29tb homily 
of pope Gregory, and, hence, sometimes attributed to Cynewulf; 
the Fates qf Men (Bi manna wyrdum), which, though allied in 
theme to the previous poem, differs very considerably from it 

1 Bpiifcola Godtorii ad Oattwlrmm, 
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in treatment; the Mind of Man (Bi manna mode) and the 
Falsehood of Man (Bi manna lease), which may !>e described as 
poetical homilies. 

The Riming Poem is a solitary instance of the occurrence in 
English poetry of the consistent use of end-rime and alliteration 
in one and the same poem* The theme, “ sorrow’s crown of 
sorrows is remembering happier things, 1 ' recalls the epilogue to 
£}lene t but the resemblance is not sufficiently striking to justify 
the attribution of the poem to Cynewulf. The metrical form is 
an accurate imitation of the Hoefudlatmt of Egill Skallagrlms- 
son, which was composed in Northumberland at the court of 
Aethelstan. 

It is generally thought that gnomic or didactic poetry, 
which seems to have been very popular during the Old English 
period, lmd its origin in the religious exercises of heathen times. 
Certainly it is well represented in the mythological poems of the 
Fdda, whether we take the proverb form, as in the first j»art of 
Hdvamdl, or the form of question and answer, as in Vtf^riVSniumdl 
and other poems. Old English proverb tire, however, almost 
entirely deprived of heathen colouring. One collection, amounting 
altogether to 206 lines in three sections, is preserved in the Exeter 
Book, and another, containing 66 lines, serves as a preface to one 
of the texts of the Chronicle,. The proverbs in the two collections 
are of much the same kind, giving, in each case, the chief charac¬ 
teristic of the thing mentioned, e.g. “host shall freese,” or “ a king 
shall have government." Oenerally, however, they run into two or 
more lines, beginning and ending in the middle, so that the whole 
collection has the form of a connected jkkjiii. In this class of 
literature we may, perhaps, also include A Father's ImtmtXUm, 
a poem consisting of ten moral admonitions (64 lines in all) 
addressed by a father to his son somewhat after the nature of 
the Proverbs of Holomon. In form, it may be compared with 
Sigrdrifumdl and the last part of Hdvamdl, but the matter is 
very largely Christian. Mention must also be made of The Rmie 
Poem, which, likewise, has Scandinavian parallels. Each of the 
letters of the runic alphabet had its own name, which was also the 
word for some animal, plant or other article, e.g, riches, buSWo, 
thorn; and it is the properties of these which the poem describes, 
allotting three or four lines to each. The other form of didactic 
poetry, the dialogue, is represented in Old English in the poem 
known as Salomon and Saturn. This alliterative poem is pre¬ 
served in two MSB in the Library of Corpus Christi College, 
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Cambridge. King Solomon, as the representative of Jewish 
wisdom, is represented as measuring forces with Saturn, a docile 
learner and mild disputant. The Old English dialogue has its 
counterpart in more than one literature, but, in other countries, 
Marcolf, who takes the place of Saturn, gets the best of the game, 
and saucy wit confounds the teacher. 

Any attempt to estimate the development attained by Old 
Tfrigrlifth literature, as shown by the work of the two schools of 
poetry which the names of Caedmon and Cynewulf connote, must, 
of necessity, be somewhat superficial, in view of the fragmentary 
nature of much of the work passed under review. Caedmon stands 
for a group of singers whose work we feel to be earlier in tone and 
feeling, though not always in age, than that which we know to be 
Cynewulfs or can fairly attribute to him. Both schools of thought 
are Christian, not rarely even monkish; both writers, if not In 
equal measure, are sons of their age and palpably inheritors of a 
philosophy of life pagan in many respects. It is safe to say that, 
in both groups, there is hardly a single poem of any length and 
importance in which whole passages are not permeated with the 
spirit of the untouched Beowulf, in which turns of speech, ideas, 
points of view, do not recall an earlier, a fiercer, a more self- 
reliant and fatalistic age. God the All-Ruler is fate metamor¬ 
phosed; the powers of evil are identical with those once called 
giants and elves; the Paradise and Hell of the Christian are m 
realistic as the Walhalla and the Niflheim of the heathen ancestor. 

Yet the work of Cynewulf and his school marks an advance 
upon the writings of the school of Caedmon. Even the latter 
is, at times, subjective and personal in tone to a degree not 
found in pure folk-epic; but in Cynewulf the personal note is 
emphasised and becomes lyrical Caedmon’s hymn in praise of 
the Creator is a sublime statement of generally recognised facts 
calling for universal acknowledgment in suitably exalted terms; 
Cynewulfs confessions in the concluding portion of Elene or in 
The Dream of the Mood, or his vision of the day of judgment in 
Crist, are lyrical outbursts, spontaneous utterances of a soul 
which 1ms become one with its subject and to which self-revelation 
is a necessity. This advance shows itself frequently, also, in the de¬ 
scriptions of nature. For Cynewulf, “ earth’s crammed with heaven, 
and every common bush afire with God it is, perhaps, only in 
portions of Exodus and in passages of Genesis B that the Divine 
immanence in nature is obviously felt by the Caedmonian scop. 
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Hie greatest distinction between the one school and the other 
is due, however, to the degree in which Cynewulf and his group 
show their power of assimilating foreign literary influences. 
England was ceasing to be insular as the influence of a literary 
tongue began to hold sway over her writers. They are scholars 
deliberately aiming at learning from others—they borrow freely, 
adapt, reproduce. Form has become of importance; at times, of 
supreme importance; the attempt, architecturally imperfect as it 
may be, to construct the trilogy we know as Crist is valuable as 
a proof of consciousness in art, and the transformation that the 
riddles show in the passage from their Latin sources furnishes 
additional evidence of the desire to adorn. 

Yet, it is hard not to regret much that was lost in the 
acquisition of the new. The reflection of the Hpirit of paganism, 
the development of epic and lyric as we see them in the fragments 
that remain, begin to fade and change; at first, Christianity is seen 
to be but a thin veneer over the old heathen virtues, and the gradual 
assimilation of the Christian spirit was not accomplished without 
harm to the national poetry, or without resentment 011 the jxirt of the 
people. ‘‘They have taken away our ancient worship, and no one 
knows how this now worship is to be performed” said the hostile 
common folk to the monks, when the latter were praying at Tyne¬ 
mouth for the safety of their brethren carried out to sea. " We are not 
going to pray for them. May God spare none of them,” they jibed, 
when they saw that Cuthberfc's prayers appeared to be Ineffectual 
It was many a year before the hostility to the new frith was 
overcome and the foreign elements blended with the native 
Teutonic spirit The process of blending can bo seen perfectly 
at work in such lines its T/m Charm for Barren Land, where 
pagan feeling and nominal Christianity are inextricably mixed. 
There, earth spells are mingled with addresses to the Mother of 
Heaven. But hi due season, the fusion was accomplished, and, In 
part, this was due to the wisdom with which the apostles of 
Christianity retained and disguised in Christian dress many of 
the festivals, observances and customs of pre-Chriatian days. That 
so much of what remains of Old English literature is of a religious 
nature does not seem strange, when it is remembered through 
whose hands it 1ms come down to us. Only what appealed to the 
new creed or could Ikj modified by it would be retained or adapted, 
when the Teutonic Hpirit became linked with, and tamed by, that 
of Home. 



CHAPTER V 


LATIN WRITINGS IN ENGLAND TO THE TIME 
OF ALFRED 

It is outside the scope of this work to survey the various 
scattered documents of British origin which were produced 
outside Britain. Moreover, the influence of most of them upon 
the main stream of English literature was, beyond all doubt, 
extremely slight Among the writings thus excluded from 
consideration may be mentioned the remains of Pelagius, who 
seems to have been actually the earliest British author, the 
short tract of Fastidius, “a British bishop,” on the Christian 
life, and the two wonderful books of St Patrick—the Confession 
and the Letter to Corotiem —which, in spite of their barbaric style, 
whereof the author was fully conscious, are among the most living 
and attractive monuments of ancient Christianity, Outside our 
province also falls the earliest piece of Latin verse produced in 
these islands, the Hymn of St SechnaU ; and also the hymns 
of the Bangor antiphonary, the writings of Oolumban and the 
lives and remains of the Irish missionaries abroad All these are 
named here principally lest it should be supposed that they 
have been forgotten. 

We pass to our earliest indigenous literary products; and the 
list of these is headed by two somewhat uncouth fragments, 
marked off from almost all that follow them by the fact that they 
are British and not English in origin. These are the book of 
Gildas and the History of the Britons. 

Concerning the career of Gildas the Wise, we are told much in 
the lives of him by a monk of Ithuys, and by Cadoc of Lancarvan, 
which belong respectively to the early part of the eleventh 
century and to the twelfth; but almost all the data that can 
be regarded as trustworthy are derived from Gildaa’s own book 
and from brief notices in Irish and Welsh annals. As examined 
by Zimmer and Theodor Mommsen, these sources tell us that Gildas, 
bom about the year 500 a.d», was living in the west of England and 

a, l. h oh. v. 5 
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wrote the book which we possess shortly before f>47; that, perhaps, 
he journeyed to Rome; that he spent the last years of his life 
in Britaimy and probably died there in 57<>; and that not long 
before his death (probably also in his younger days) he visited 
Ireland He is represented by various authorities as having been 
a pupil of St lltut at Lantwit Major in Wales, together with other 
great Raints of the time. 

The book of his which remains to ns is thus entitled by its most 
recent editor, Mommsen: “Of Gildas the Wise concerning the 
destruction and conquest of Britain, and her lamentable castigation 
uttered against the kings, princes and priests thereof.” The 
manuscripts differ widely in the names they iwsign to it 

Hie author himself in his opening words describes his work as 
an epistle. For ten years it has been in his mind, he says, to deliver 
his testimony about the wickedness and corruption of the British 
state and church; but he has, though with difficulty, kept silence. 
Now, ho must prove himself worthy of the charge laid tijion him as 
a leading teacher, and sjujak. But, first, ho will, with God’s help, set 
forth shortly some facts about the character of the country and 
the fortunes of its people. Here follows that sketch of the history 
of Britain which, largely need by Bede and by the compiler® of the 
History of the Britons, is almost our only literary authority for the 
period. In compiling it, Gildas says he has not used native sources, 
which,if they ever existed,hail perished, but"narrativc« from lieyond 
the sea.” What this precisely means it is not easy to determine. 
The only historical authors whose influence can be directly traced in 
his text are Rufinus’s version of Eusebius, Jerome’s Vh/romde and 
OroHius; and nono of these records the local occurrences which 
Gildas relates. Moreover, the story, hh he tells it, dearly appeal® 
to be derived from oral traditions (in some cases demonstrably 
incorrect) rather than copied from any older written sources. It 
may be that Gildas drew his knowledge from aged British monks 
who had settled in Ireland or Britaimy: It may be that by the 
relatio trammarina he merely means the foreign historians just 
mentioned. Brief and rather vague a* it is, the narrative may 
be accepted as representing truly enough the course of events. 

It occupies rather more than a quarter of the whole work, and 
brings us down to tho time, forty-four years after the British 
victory of Mount Budon, when the descendants of the hero of 
that field, Ainbrosius Aureltaims, had departed from the virtues 
of their great ancestor, and when, in the view of our author, the 
moral and spiritual state of the whole British dominion had sunk 
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to the lowest level of degradation. In the pages that follow, he 
attacks, successively and by name, five of the princes of the west: 
Constantine of Devon and Cornwall, Aurelius Caninus, whose 
sphere of influence is unknown, Vortipor of Pembrokeshire, 
Cuneglasus, king of an unnamed territory and the “ dragon of 
the isle,” Maglocunus, who is known to have reigned over Anglesey 
and to have died in the year 547. Each of these is savagely 
reproached with his crimes—sacrilege, perjury, adultery and 
murder—and each is, in milder terms, entreated to return to the 
ways of peace. 

Up to this point the epiBtle is of great interest, though tanta¬ 
lising from its lack of precise detail It now becomes far less 
readable. The whole of the remainder is, practically, a cento 
of biblical quotations, gathering together the woes pronounced 
in Scripture against evil princes and evil priests, and the exhorta¬ 
tions found therein for their amendment The picture which the 
author draws of the principate and of the clergy is almost without 
relief in its blackness. He does just allow that there are a few 
good priests; but corruption, worldliness and vice are rampant 
among the majority. 

That Gildas was convinced of the urgency of his message there 
is no room to doubt Like Elijah at Horeb, he feels that he is left 
alone, a prophet of the Lord; and every word he writes comes from 
his heart. Yet, if we are certain of his sincerity, we are at least 
equally confident that his picture must be too darkly coloured. 
We have complained that he lacks precision: it must be added 
that he loves adjectives, and adjectives in the superlative degree. 
Doubtless S&lonius and Sagittarius, the wicked bishops of Gap and 
Embrun, of whom Gregory of Tours has so much to say, had their 
counterparts in Britain: but there were also St Iltut, St David 
and many another, renowned founders of schools and teachers 
of the young, whose labours cannot have been wholly fruitless. 

In style, Gildas is vigorous to the point of turgidity. His 
breathless periods are often wearisome and his epithets multi¬ 
tudinous. Perhaps the most pleasant sample of his writing is 
the paragraph in which he enumerates with an ardent and reed 
affection the beauties of Britain. In a few instances he shows 
that tendency to adorn his page with rare and difficult words 
which seems to have had a great attraction for the Celtic 
mind- 

It is evident that he considers himself a Roman citizen in some 
sense. To him, Latin is “ our tongue/’ as opposed to English; and 

5—2 
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the impression given by this phrase is confirmed by the whole 
tenor of his writing. His sources of inspiration, as we have in part 
seen, are Roman. To those already mentioned we may add the 
names of Vergil and, perhaps, Juvenal and Claudian. 

In summing up the impression which he leaves upon us, we may 
say that his eyes are fixed regretfully upon a great past; there is 
no hint of hope for the future. The thought that the heathen English 
might become a source of light to the western world is one that 
has never dawned on him. In short, Gildas is a dark and sad 
figure. Night is falling round him; all that he has been taught to 
prize is gone from him or going; and, when he looks upon his land, 
“behold darkness and sorrow, and the light is darkened it* the 
heavens thereof.” 

The literary history of the book is not very complicated. The 
compilers of the History of the, Britons UHed it, and so did Rede, and 
the authors of the lives of Hildas and of other Breton saints. In 
the twelfth century it was a rare hook in England, ns William of 
Newburgh tells us ; but Geoffrey of Monmouth had it Indore him 
in the first half of that century. 

We have, besides the epistle par earrllmirr, relics of other 
epistles of Gildas, in which his peculiar style is very recognisable, 
and also some penitential canons. Of these latter, we need only say 
that the precise extent of the material in them which can be 
certainly assigned to Gildas is still in dispute. 

Another fragment of Oildan literature, upon whose authenticity 
a curious literary question depend, is the hymn called Loriea 
or Cuirass, This is a metrical prayer, in which the suppliant 
asks for divine protection against “the mortality of this year” 
and against evil demons, and enumerates each limb and organ of 
his body, Hie form which the prayer takeH, though not common, 
is not unique. A similar hymn in Irish is attributed to Hi Patrick, 
and there are others of Irish origin. The attribution of this par¬ 
ticular Lorica to Gildas (Gillua, the name in the manuscript, is 
pretty clearly meant for Gildas) is not unanimous: one Itfithacan, 
Laidconn, or boding (probably an Irish prince of the seventh 
century) is named by several copies—once as having brought 
the hymn to Ireland Zimmer is confident in maintaining that 
Gildas is the author: Mommsen dissents from this view. 

It may seem an indifferent matter whether this particular hymn 
is a work of the sixth or seventh century; but the fact is that 
its style and vocabulary are of considerable Interest as throwing 
light on the culture of its time, and they connect it with a longer 
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document or group of documents, the date and provenance of which 
it would be very interesting to settle. 

In its latter portion, where it enumerates the various parts of the 
body, Lorica is, to a large extent, a collection of the most obscure 
foreign and archaic words which the author could scrape together. 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin are mingled in the most curious way, 
and are so disguised and corrupted that, in many cases, we are 
only able to divine their meaning by the help of glosses. It may 
be allowable to quote a single line— 

gygram cephalem cum iaris et eonas— 
which is said to mean 

head, head with hair and eyes. 

The other group of writings in which a similarly extraordinary 
vocabulary occurs is represented principally by the work called 
Hisperica Famina, which we possess in more than one text It 
is arranged in a series of sections, numbering in all somewhat over 
600 lines, of a kind of assonant lion-metrical structure. Each line 
usually consists of two parts. The first part contains one or two 
epithets, and the verb and subject are in the second part Each 
section contains a description of some scene or object—the day's 
work, the sea, fire, the wind, a chaj>cl, an encounter with robbers. 
The writer is evidently a member of something like a monastic 
school; and all that we can certainly say of his surroundings is 
that ho is brought into contact with Irish people, for they are 
distinctly mentioned in the text. 

It is impossible to give any idea of the obscurity of Hiwptrica 
Fcvmina without quoting or translating passages; and nothing 
short of the genius of Sir Thomas Urquhart could find equiva¬ 
lents for the amazing words used by the writer. This one point 
is evident, that the same school produced Lorica and IHwtmim 
Famina. Was that school located in England or Ireland? If 
Gildas bo author of Lorica, it follows, in ail probability, that the 
author of Hwpcrim Famina was a man brought up, like Gildas, 
in a south Welsh school such as that of St Iltut, and, subsequently, 
settled in Ireland, where he wrote Hinperica Fomina, In this 
case we must place him in the sixth century. One piece of evi¬ 
dence which points in this direction can hardly be set aside. The 
hymn attributed to Bt Columba and known as AUm promtor 
contains very marked specimens of the Hisperic Latinity. That 
this composition is ready of Columba’s age is the belief of its 
latest editors; and, if that be granted, there is no need to seek for 
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further proof that Hisperica Fami?m could have been produced 
in the sixth century, and that, whether Irish in origin or not, its 
peculiarities were adopted by genuinely Irish authors. 

The Histona Brittommi has been the centre of many con¬ 
troversies as to its date and origin. As set forth in Theodor 
Mommsen’s edition, it consists of the following tracts, which 
together form what has been called Volmmn Bntminiar, or 
the Book of Britain. 1. A calculation of epochs of the world’s 
history, brought down to various dates by various scribes or 
editors, 2, The history of the Britons down to a time immediately 
after the death of Vortigern, 8. A short life of Bt Patrick, 
4. A chapter about Arthur 1 . f>. Genealogies of Kaxon kings 
and a calculation of epochs. (5. A list of cities of Britain. 7. A 
tract on the wonders of Britain, 

As to the probable date of this curious congeries of writings, 
it is held that they were compiled by a Briton somewhere about 
the year 079, after which additions were made to them. In 
particular, about the year HOP, a recension of the whole was made 
by one Nennius, He represents himself as a pupil of Blbodngus 
(who is known to have been bishop of Bangor, and to have died in 
809) and also, seemingly, as a pupil of one Beulan, for whose son 
Samuel he made his revision of the hook. He may, very possibly, 
be identical with the Nemnivus of whom we have some curious 
relics preserved in a Bodleian manuscript 

The revision of Nennius is not extant in a complete form. Our 
best authority for it is an Irish version made in the eleventh century 
by Gilla Ooemgin. Home of the Batin copies have preserved 
extracts from the original, among which are the preface of Nennius 
and some verses by him. A principal point to las rememlmred in 
this connection is that it is scarcely correct to speak of the 
History of the Britom its being the work of Nennius*. 

The sources employed by the original compiler or compilers of 
the various tracts which make up the u volume of Britain ” are 
both native and foreign. He or they have drawn largely upon 
Celtic legend, written or oraL Other writings which have been 
used to a considerable extent are Hildas Jerome’s Chrtmide and 
a lost life of St Gcnnanus of Auxorre. Slighter traces of a 

i See the chapter on the early history of the Arthurian legend in the present 
volume, 

* The view here expressed is, in the main, that of Zimmer and Moaaawm. It moat 
bo mentioned that another hypothecs regards Nennius as primarily responsible for 
the whole compilation. If this bo accepted, there can be no possibility of Bad*** 
having used the booh. 
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lowledge of Vergil, Caesar, Isidore, and a map resembling the 
eutmger Table, are forthcoming. 

Of the authors to whom the book was known in early times it 
only necessary to name two. In all probability, Bede was 
quainted with it, though he does not mention it as having 
sen one of his sources of information. Geoffrey of Monmouth 
ade fairly extensive use of it. The copy which he had 
ddently attributed the authorship to Gildas, as do three at 
ast of our extant manuscripts. 

It is hardly possible to speak of the History as imssesHing a 
stinctive style. Where the author attempts a detailed narrative, 
s manner reminds ns of the historical portions of the Old Tcsta- 
ent The books of Chronicles, with their mixture of genealogy 
id story, afford a near and familiar parallel. 

If we possessed the whole of the revision by Nennius in its 
atin form, we should most likely find that he had infused into it 
>mething of the learned manner beloved of his race and age. At 
ast, his preface and his verses indicate this. Greek and Hebrew 
ords occur in the verses, and one set of them is so written that 
le initials of the words form an alphabet The original author of 
le History had no such graces. His tat imssage is the well* 
nown tale of Vortigem. 

Within a generation after the death of Gildas the Homan 
lission came to Kent, and the learning of the Latins, secular as 
ell as sacred, was brought within reach of the English. The 
3venth century saw them making copious use of this enormous 
ift, and Latin literature flourished in its new and fertile soil 
Probably the coming of archbishop Theodore and abbot 
[adrian to Canterbury in the year 868 was the emit which 
ontributed more than any other to the progress of education 
1 England. The personalities of these two men, both versed in 
Ireek as well as in Latin learning, determined, at least at first, 
he quality and complexion of the literary output of the country, 
tat theirs was not the only strong influence at work. In the first 
lace, the fashion of resorting to Ireland for instruction was very 
prevalent among English students; in the second place, the inter- 
ourse between England and Home was incessant. Especially was 
his the case in the monasteries of the north. To take a single 
amous instance: five times did Benedict Bisoop, abbot of 
Vearmouth, journey from Britain to Rome, and, on each occasion, 
le returned laden with books and artistic treasures. A less funiliar 
example may also be cited. Oufchwin, bishop of the east Angies 
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about 750, brought with him from Romo a life of St Paul full of 
pictures; and an illustrated copy of Sedulius, now at Antwerp 
(in the Plantin Museum) has been shown to have belonged to 
the same owner. 

Four books which have boon preserved to our times may be 
cited as tangible monuments of the various influences which were 
being exercised upon the English in the seventh century. The 
“Gregorian Gospels” at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 
{MB 286), written in the seventh century ami illustrated with 
pictures which, if not painted in Italy, go back to Italian originals, 
represent the influence of Augustine. The Graeco-Latin copy of 
the Acts of the Apostles at Oxford (Laud, Gr. may well have 
boon brought to this country by Theodore or Hadrian. The 
Lindisfeme Gospels show the blend of Celtic with Anglian art, 
and contain indications of a Neapolitan archetype. The (Index 
Amiatinm of the Latin Bible, now at Florence, written at 
Wearmouth or Jarrow and destined as a present for the Pope, 
shows England acknowledging her debt to Home* 

The first considerable literary figure among English writers of 
Latin is undoubtedly Aldhelm, who died bishop of Bherbome in 
708. Much of his life was passed at Malmesbury, and the account 
given by William of Malmesbury, on the authority of king Alfred's 
Handbook, of Aldhelm’s skill as a poet in the vernacular, and 
of his singing to the harp songs of his own composing by which 
he hojied to teach tho country people, iH, probably, the only fret 
associated with his name in the minds of most Glad oh we should 
be to possess these English poems, it is certain that Aldhelin ami 
his contemporaries must have thought little of them in com¬ 
parison with his Lttin works. There may have Ikjcii many in the 
land who could compose in English; but there were assuredly vory 
few who were capable of producing writings such as those on which 
Aldhelm's reputation rests. 

For our purposes one fret derived from a letter of Aldhelm 
himself is of extreme importance. In his youth he was for a 
considerable time a pupil of Hadrian of Canterbury. 

A late biographer, Faricius, credits Aldhelm with a knowledge 
of Greek (derived from two teachers procured by king Ine from 
Athens), of Hebrew and of Latin, which tongue no one Had 
employed to greater advantage since Vergil These statements 
cannot bo taken quite as they stand. We do not hoar from any 
other source of the Athenian teachers, and the Greek which 
Aldhelm undoubtedly knew he could perfectly well have learned 
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from Hadrian. There is, practically, nothing to show that he knew 
Hebrew, and we need not spend time in examining the remark 
about Vergil. In spite of this and similar exaggerations, the 
fact remains that Aldhelm’s learning is really very great for 
his time. 

The writings of his which we possess are the following: 

1. A number of letters. 2. A prose treatise on the praise of 
virginity. 3. A versification, in hexameters, of the same treatise. 
4. A prose book on the number seven ami on metres, especially 
the hexameter, containing also a collection of one hundred riddles 
in verse. 5. Occasional poems, principally inscriptions for altars 
or the like. 

Of the letters (several of which have been preserved among 
the correspondence of St Boniface) two are of particular interest 
The first of these, addressed to the Welsh king Geraint, complains 
of the irregularities of the British clergy in regard to the form of 
the tonsure and the observance of Easter, and of their unchristian 
attitude towards the English clergy, with whom they refuse to 
hold any intercourse. It warns the king of the dangers incurred 
by those who are out of communion with the church of Peter, and 
begs him to use his influence in favour of union. The style and 
vocabulary of this letter are unusually plain and straightforward. 
Few words appear to Ik> inserted simply for the sake of adorning 
the page. It is a sincere and business-like document. 

The other offers a wide contrast. It is written to one Eahfrid 
on his return from Ireland, whither he had gone for purposes of 
study, and is intended to show that equally good teaching could 
be obtained in England With this in view, Aldhelm pours out 
all the resources of an extremely rich and varied vocabulary upon 
his correspondent. In the opening lines the figure of alliteration 
is employed to an alarming extent: out of sixteen consecutive 
words fifteen begin with a p. Once or twice, the writer breaks 
without rime or reason into Greek (the phrase ml dtmrnn 
ommatu kyrii is a good example); and latinised Greek words 
stud the text, together with unfamiliar Imtin. Elaborate passages 
of metaphor, too, occur—one about bees, of which Aldhelm is 
specially fond—and the whole affords as concentrated a sample of 
the author’s “learned” style as it is possible to find In a small 
compass. An interesting feature in the theme is a panegyric on 
Theodore and Hadrian, who are extolled as capable of routing 
and putting to shame all the scholars of Ireland 

It is evident that this letter was much admired, for It survives 
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in a good many copies, in juxtaposition with the treatise on 
virginity, with which it has no connection. 

The two hooks in prose and verse on virginity were the most 
popular of Aldhelm’s writings. A short sketch of their contents 
must bo given. 

The prose treatise is addressed to a group of nuns, some of 
whom have English names, while others have adopted the names 
of virgin saints. They are headed by Hildelitha, who afterwards 
became abbess of Barking. We have, first, a thanksgiving for the 
learning and virtue of the community, a lengthy comparison of 
nuns to bees and a panegyric on the state of virginity, with a 
warning against the eight principal vices. Then follows the main 
body of the work, consisting of a number of examples of men and 
women who have excelled in chastity. The first order of theso is 
taken from the Old Testament (Elijah, Elisha, .Jeremiah, Daniel, 
the Three Children); the second from the New (John Baptist, 
John Evangelist, Thomas, Paul, Luke). From the Huljsetjuent 
history of the church come Clement of Home, Sylvester, Ambrose, 
Martin, Gregory Narianzen, Basil, Felix. A group of hermits and 
monks follows: Antony, Paul, Hilarion, John, Benedict Then, 
some who suffered for chastity as confessors (Malchus, Narcissus, 
Athanasius) or as martyrs (Babylas, Ooamas and Damian, (Jhrys- 
anthus and Daria, Julian and Basilissa). Ijast among the male 
examples arc two more hermits, Amos and Apollonius. Next 
follow the heroines: the Virgin Mary, Cecilia, Agatha, Lucy, 
Juwtina, Eugenia, Agnes, Theda, Eulalia, Beholastica, Christina, 
Dorothea, Uonstantina, Eustochium, Demetrius, Again?, Irene and 
Chionia, Rufina and Becunda, Anatolia and Victoria. In most of 
these cases the substance of the saint's history is given, sometimes 
at considerable length. 

After this, a few examples are cited of persons who were in 
some way notable in connection with chastity, though not all 
celibate: Joseph, David, Samson, Abel, Melchizedek are brought 
forward. A warning against splendour of attire occupies some 
space and is followed by an apology for the style of the work, as 
having been written under the pressure of many occupations. 
The conclusion of tho whole is a request for the prayers of the 
recipients. 

The poetical form of tho treatise is later than the prosaic. It 
begins with a very elaborate double acrostic, the initials and finals 
of tho lines forming one and tho same hexameter verse: the initials 
are to be read downwards and the finals upwards. Hie book Is this 
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time addressed to an abbess Maxima, whose English name does 
not appear to be known. The arrangement of the poem coincides 
generally, but not exactly, with that of the prose book. The pre¬ 
liminary praise of virginity is shorter. Some examples (Thomas, 
Felix, Christina, Dorothea) are omitted, and a couple (Oervasius 
and Protasius, and Jerome) added. 

After the story of Anatolia and Victoria the poem diverges 
from the prose and gives a description of the eight principal vices, 
modelled, not very closely, upon Prudentius’s Psyehomaehia. It 
ends by deprecating criticism and by asking for the prayers of 
the reader. 

The sources and style of these books arc the chief matters 
which engage our attention. With regard to the sources of the prose 
treatise in particular, we see that Aldhehn had access to a very 
considerable library of Christian authors. It included (taking the 
citations as they occur in the text) an unidentified work in which 
an angel appears as speaker (not The 8/tepherd of Herman), 
Isidore, Pseudo-Melito’s Passion of John, Acta of Thomas, Jienela- 
tion of Paul (in the fullest Latin text), Hmogmtiom of Clement, 
Act# of Sylvester, Panlinus’s Life of A mb rone, .Sulpielus Heverus, 
lives of Gregory and Basil, Athanasius's Life of Antoni/, Vitae 
Patnim, Gregory's Dialotfues, RuFuiuh'k version of PusobiuH, 
Jerome’s letter and his Life of Malehm, ami an extensive col¬ 
lection of Passions of Marlym Among poets, Vergil and Prosper 
are prominent. In this enumeration only the obvious sources 
have been reckoned. A list of the books whose influence is 
perceptible in phrases or allusions would be of equal length. 

The stylo recalls the intricate ornamentation of the Celtic 
manuscripts of the time. The thought is simple, as are the 
ingredients of the patterns in the manuscripts; but it is in¬ 
volved in exhausting periods, and wonderful words are dotted 
about in them like spangles. We have seen that, to some scholars 
in this age, learning meant chiefly the knowledge of strange words. 
Aldhehn is not free from this delusion. A fairly close rendering 
of a paragraph from the prose treatise will convey a better idea of 
his manner than many lines of description. 

Paul, formerly Saul, the Benjamin of the prophesy, at morning devouring 
the prey and at evening dividing the spoil; who, by his fearsome bidding, 
compelled the pythoness, prophesying the vanities of deceit through the spirit 
of necromancy and thereby heaping up in abundance the sumptuous wealth 
of her lords and enriching them to satiety with the pleasant treasures of her 
gains to set before her impudent lips the door of dumb silence; and who, 
marvellous to tell, spent unhurt four times six hours in the deep bottom of 
the sea, and bore four rimes forty blows, less one, by the sharp torment of 
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cruelty * was it not in virtue of his prerogative of intact purity that, exploring 
the third heaven, he beheld the souls of the citizens above with virgin glances, 
and sought out the hidden things of the celestial host in an experience of 
matters that might not he spoken: though the Revelation (as they call it) of 
Paul babbles of his visiting the delights of flowery paradise in a golden ship. 
Yet the divine law forbids the followers of the catholic faith to believe any¬ 
thing beyond what the ordinance of canonical truth publishes, and the decisions 
of orthodox Fathers in written decretals have commanded us to give up 
utterly and banish far from us this and other fevered fancies of spurious 
books, as thundering words horrifying to the ear. 

Another important production of our author—important as 
exemplifying his secular learning, though it never attained the 
popularity of his other works—is the Letter to Acircim (king 
Aldfrith of Northumbria), which contains a disquisition on the 
number seven, a treatise on the hexameter and a collection of 
riddles in verse. The portion of the book which deals with metre 
is illustrated by very many examples from Ijatin poets. A large 
number of the classical quotations must, no doubt, be put down to 
the credit of the grammarian Audax, from whom much of the 
text is borrowed; but a very considerable proportion is, certainly, 
derived from Aldhelm’s own reading. We may be sure, for in¬ 
stance, that he had access to Vergil, Ovid, Lucan, Cicero, Pliny, 
Sallust, Solinus. The list of Christian poets is astonishing: 
Juvencus, the author of the versified Latin Old Testament, who is 
now called Cyprianus, Sedulius, Arator, Alcimus Avitus, Prudentius, 
Prosper, Oorippus, Venantius Fortunatus, Paulinos of P^rigueux 
and an otherwise unknown Paulus Quaestor are all used, A little 
group of Spanish authorities, in particular the grammatical work 
of Julian of Toledo, is a curious feature. The traces of Horace, 
Juvenal, Porsius, Honoca, DmcontiuH, Nidonius are slight Orosius, 
Lactantius, Junilius and a number of grammarians may close our 
catalogue, which, it will l>o recognised, is a very impressive one. 

The riddles which occur in the midst of this treatise are among 
the most attractive part of Aldhelm's work. They are modelled 
on those of Hymphosius (a fifth century writer) but are not, like 
his, confined to the limits of three lines apiece. They are, for 
the most part, ingenious little descriptions of simple objects: 

to take a series at random—the locust, the nighterow, the 
gnat, the spindle, the cupping-glass, the evening, the dagger, 
the bubble, That this form of wit-sharpening made a great 
appeal to the mind of our ancestors is amply evident from many 
passages in the Old English literature,—notably The Dialogue 
<?/ Balmrum mid Batumi and the documents related thereto; 
and are not the periphrases of all early Scandinavian poetry 
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exemplifications of the same tendency ? As we have seen, 
Aldhelm’s riddles were copiously imitated by Englishmen in later 
centuries 1 . 

We have seen something of the number of Latin authors who 
were known to Aldhelm. It may be added here that, in a letter to 
Hedda, bishop of Winchester, he describes himself, apparently, as 
engaged in the study of Homan law, mid, certainly, as occupied 
with metres and with the science of astronomical calculation. 

It would be interesting to be able to show that, liesidos 
knowing the Greek language (as we are sure he did}, he jkw- 
sessed Greek books, apart from Ijutiu versions; but it is not 
really possible to find much evidence to this effect. He once 
cites Judith “according to the Heptuagint *'; in another place he 
calls the Acts of the Apmtlen the PmaminutoloH ; elsewhere he 
gives the name of a work of St Basil in Greek, and mentions 
Homer and Hesiod. Not much can be built on these small 
foundations. The probability is that he read Greek books when 
studying under Hadrian, but that in later life he possessed none 
of his own. 

Bumming up the literary work of Aldhelm, we find in him a 
good representative of the pupils of Theodore and Hadrian, on 
whom both Homan and Greek influences have l>cen exorcised; 
and we see in him also one for whom the grandiloquence of the 
Celt, the love of an out of the way vocabulary, of sound rather at 
the cost of sense, had great attraction. We cannot truly declare 
that the literature of the world would be much the poorer for the 
loss of his writings; but It is fair to say that there is in them, 
despite all their affectation, a great deal of freshness and vigour; 
that they are marked by the faults of youth rather than by those 
of senescence, That they were immensely popular we can see 
from the number of existing copies of the treatise on virginity 
and the letter to Aldfrith, Most of these are early and are 
distinguished by the beauty of their script. One, now at Uurdxjth, 
has a rather well-known frontispiece representing the author and 
a group of nuns, 

Additional evidence of the imiwrtanee of Aldhelm as a 
literary figure is afforded by the existence of what we may call 
tho Aldhelmian school of English Latinists. The works of these 
are neither many in number nor large in compass; but the dis¬ 
tribution of the writers covers a fairly considerable space both 
geographically and in time. Little attention has hitherto been 
1 Sm antt, Cb&pto xv, p. 60.\ 
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paid to them in this country, and, on all accounts, they deserve 
notice. 

First among them may bo reckoned a series of five interesting 
little poems which have been preserved (as have several of A Id- 
helm’s letters) among the correspondence of 8t Boniface. 'ibey 
are written in pairs of eight-syllabled lines. 

The first of these has in its opening couplet an allusion to 
Aldhelm’s name, and seems to be addressed to him by a cantor at 
Malmesbury. In a very spirited fashion it describes a storm in 
late June, which unroofed the dormitory or some other of the 
buildings of a monastery where the writer was. It is not easy to 
see whether this place was Malmesbury abbey or a monastic house 
in Devonshire. The second poem is, as appears from an accompany¬ 
ing letter, by one Aethilwald (usually identified with Ethelbald, king 
of the Mercians from 716 to 757) and describes a visit to Home, 
dwelling with great particularity upon some silken fabrics which 
the pilgrims had brought back with them. Of the remaining 
three, one is a Bhort prayer, the next an address to Ahlhehn, who 
is called Oasrn fyrimi (i,c. Old helmet), most likely by Aethilwald, 
and the last is supposed to be Aldhelm’s reply thereto. Those 
poems are very favourable specimens of the Aldhelmian style. 

Two direct imitators of Aldhelm, Tatwin and Eusebius, come 
next under consideration. Both were men of eminence: Tatwin 
died archbishop of Canterbury in 734, and Eusebius is almost 
certainly identical with Hwaetberet, abbot of Wearmouth and 
Jarrow from 716. Two collections of riddles in Latin hexameters 
by these persons have survived. In that of Tatwin ingenuity is 
prominent: he makes the initials and finals of the first line of 
each riddle into an acrostic of hexameters. That of Eusebius is 
supplementary to Tatwin’s; it makes up the forty riddles of 
the latter to one hundred, the numl>or contained in Aldhelra's 
collection, which hod undoubtedly served as a model to both 
writers. St Boniface (& 755) is the last noteworthy individual 
who can bo claimed as a member of this school He employs the 
short eight-syllabled lines as the vehicle of an acrostic on the 
wordH Nithardns vive felix ; and ho writes a series of enigmas 
on the virtues and vices, in hexameters, in which the acrostic is 
extensively employed. Home of his letters, too, are couched in 
the true Aldhelmian style. Several of his correspondents, more¬ 
over, and the authors of a good many letters not addressed to 
him which are nevertheless preserved with his own, bear the 
same stamp. Among them are three or four short poems In 
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eight-syllabled metre. Especially noteworthy are a letter from 
Lul and others to an abbess Ouneburga and an anonymouH letter 
to an abbess and a nun. 

The Aldhelmian school, with the single exception of Eusebius 
(Hwaetberet), consists of men nurtured in the south and west of 
England. The two other great men who remain to be considered 
are representatives of the north. We have hinted already that 
the Latin culture of the northern English was more directly de¬ 
pendent upon Rome, than was that of Canterbury, with its east era 
flavour, or that of the west, where Celtic influence may Ihj sus¬ 
pected. We do not forget Aidan’s work in the north; yet that 
had but faint effects upon literature; and the fact remains that 
the eccentricities and affectations of Aldheim have no parallel in 
the work of Rede. 

Bede is by far the greatest name which our period presents. 
Like the later Alcuin, he was of European reputation; but he 
owed that reputation to the sheer excellence of his books* 
Alcuin occupied a great and influential position, and used the 
opportunities which it gave him with the ljesfc effect. But he has 
left no writing which we value much for its own sake, Bede, on the 
other hand, made an indelible mark on the literature of succeeding 
centuries, and our debt to him can hardly Ihj exaggerated 

Not many lives of great men have been less eventful It seems 
probable that the longest journey he over took was from Jarrow 
to York, and that the greatest crisis of his life was the pestilence 
in 686 which decimated the monks of Jarrow. He died in 735 at 
Jarrow, where, practically, his whole life of sixty-three years bed 
been spent The story of his last hours, as Outhbert (afterwards 
abbot of Wearmoufch and Jarrow) tells it hi his famous letter to 
Cuthwin, is of unapproached beauty in its kind One of the latest 
utterances of the great scholar is an index to the tone and temper 
of the whole man. 

** It is time,” he mid, “ If so it deem good to my Maker, that I should he 
set free from the flesh, end go to Him who, when 1 wee not, fashioned me out 
of nothing. X have lived a long time, and my merciful Judge has ordained 
my life well for me. The time for me to be set free Is at hand, for indeed my 
soul lunch desire* to behold my King Christ In His beauty,” 

Over and over again has the life of Bede been sketched, and 
the long and varied list of his works reviewed and discussed. By 
none has this been better done than by Plummer, in connection 
with his admirable edition of the History* ^rom this source we 
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borrow the chronology of Bede’s writings which will be here set 
forth. 

To the period between 691 and 708 belong the tracts on metre, 
on figures of speech in Scripture, on orthography; to 708, the 
small work De Tcmporibm; to 708 the letter to Plegwin on the 
six agea The metrical life of Cuthbert was written before 705. 
In or before 716 fall the commentaries on the Apocalypse, Acts, 
catholic Epistles, Luke, Samuel and two excgetical letters to 
Acca; after 716, the history of the abbots of Weannouth and 
Jarrow, and commentary on Mark ; about 720 the prose life of 
Cuthbert and commentary on Genesis ; before 725 the book De 
Natura Return; in 725 the large work De Temporum Ratione ; 
in 725—731 commentaries on Ezra and Nehemiah, and books on 
the Tabernacle and the Temple; the Ecclesiastical History of the 
English Race in 731; Retractationes on the Acts and the letter 
to Egbert must be placed after this. For the following works no 
date can be accurately fixed: on the Holy Places, questions on 
the books of Kings, commentaries on Proverbs, Canticles, the 
Song of Habuhlcuk, Tobit, the rnartyrology, homilies, hyimtH and 
a few minor tracta 

The names of these books suggest to us, first of all, Bede’s 
industry and, next, his wide range of interests. Theology, no 
doubt, is a dominant factor in the list, but we hate, besides, 
natural science, grammar and history; nor is poetry excluded. 

It is not possible here to do more than briefly characterise the 
mass of his works. Of the grammatical treatises and those which 
relate to natural science it may bo said that they are, to a very 
large extent, compilations. To Pliny and Isidore, in {Htrticular, 
Bede owes much in the book De Nttiura Rerum* Similarly, his 
commentaries are often little more than catenae, of extracts from 
the four Latin Doctors, Probably, the supplementary comment on 
the Acts, called Retraetatwnes t is one of the most interesting to 
us of the series, since it demonstrates Bede’s knowledge of Greek, 
and shows that he had before him, when writing, the Graeco- 
Latin copy of the Acts already mentioned, which is now in the 
Bodleian. 

The historical works are, of course, those which distinguish 
Bcdo above all others. There are four books which come under 
this head. Two of them may be very shortly dismissed. First, the 
Martyrologif. We cannot lie sure how much of this, in its present 
form, is Bede’s, for it has boon enlarged, as was natural enough, by 
many IihikIh, The popularity of it is evident from the feet that It 
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formed the basis of recensions by Florus of Lyons, Rabanus of 
Mainz, Ado of Vienne, Notker of St Gall and Usuard. Next, 
the short work Be Temporibm , written in 705, This consists of 
a few brief chapters on the divisions of time and the calculations 
connected with the observance of Easter, and ends with a very 
curt chronicle of the chief events in the six ages of the world’s 
history. In 725, Bede expanded this little tniet into a much larger 
book Be Temponim Rations, and the chronicle of the six ages of 
the world with which this concludes has been one of the most 
far-reaching in its influence of all his works. It served tw a 
model, and as a source of information, to numberless sulwcquent 
chroniclers. “In chronology,” says Plummer, “Bede has the 
enormous merit of being the first chronicler who gave the date 
from Christ’s birth, in addition to the year of the work!: and thus 
introduced the use of the Dionysian era into western Europe.” 
One of the main topics of the book, the methods of calculating the 
date of Easter, is one which interested the men of his day far more 
than ourselves. A principal reason for this lies in the nearness and 
urgency of the controversies which ho long divided the Celtic 
from the English church on this subject. It was also one of the 
few which brought the mathematical side of men's intellects into 
play in the service of religion. 

The Ecclesiastical History of the English Race is, as we know, 
Bede’s greatest and best work. If a panegyric were likely to 
induce our readers to turn to it for themselves, that panegyric 
should be attempted here. Probably, however, a brief statement 
of the contents and sources of the five books will be more to the 
purpose. The first book, then, beginning with a description of 
Britain, carries the history from the invasion of Julius Caesar to 
the year 603, after the arrival of Augustine. Among the sources 
used are Pliny, Solinus, Orosius, Eutropius, Marcellinus Comes, 
Gildas, probably the Historia Brittonum, a Passion of tit Alban 
and the Life of St (Jernutnus of Answer re by Constantins. 

The second book lwgins with the death of Gregory the Great, 
and ends in 0ii3, when Edwin of Northumbria was killed and 
Paulinus retired to Rochester. 

It is in this book that the wonderful Beene is described in which 
Edwin of Northumbria takes counsel with his nobles as to the 
acceptance or rejection of the Gospel as preached by Paulinus; 
and here occurs the unforgotablo simile of the sparrow flying out 
of the winter night into the brightly-lighted hall, and out again 
into the dark, 

a. l. i. on. v. a 
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In the third book we proceed as far as 604. In thin section 
the chief actors are Oswald, Aidan, Fursey, Oedd and Wilfrid. 

The fourth book, beginning with the death of Deuwdedit in 664 
and the subsequent arrival of his successor Theodore, with abimt 
Hadrian, deals with events to the year 69H. The chief figures aft) 
Chad, Wilfrid, Ethelbuiga, Etheldreda, Hilda, Caedmon, < -uthbert. 

In the fifth and last book we have stories of St John of 
Beverley, of the vision of Drythelm, and others, accounts of 
Adamnan, Aldhelm, Wilfrid, the letter of abbot Ceolfrid to 
Nechtan, king of the Piets, the end of the Paschal controversy, 
a statement of the condition of the country in 731, a brief 
annalistic summary and a list of the authors works. 

In the dedication of the Hinton/ to Oeolwulf, king of North¬ 
umbria, Bede enumerates the friends who had helped him in the 
collection of materials, whether by oral or written information. 
The chief of these were Albinas, abbot of Canterbury, Nothelm 
afterwards archbishop, who, among other things, had copied docu¬ 
ments preserved in the archives of iiomo, and Daniel, bishop of 
Winchester* Bede used to the full, Ijesides, his opportunities of 
intercourse with the clergy and monks of the north who had 
known the great men of whom he writes. 

It is almost an impertinence, we feel, to dwell upun the great 
qualities which the History displays. That sincerity of purpose 
and love of truth are foremost in the author's mind we are always 
sure, with whatever eyes we may view some of the tales which he 
records. “ Whore ho gives a story on merely hearsay evidence, he 
is careful to state the fact ”; and it may be added that where he 
has access to an original and authoritative document, he gives his 
reader the full benefit of it. 

From the literary point of view the Ijook is admirable. There 
is no affectation of learning, no eccentricity of vocabulary. It 
seems to us to be one of the great services which Bede rendered 
to English writers, that he gate currency to a direct and simple 
style. This merit is, in part, due to the tradition of the northern 
school in which he was brought up; but it is to his own credit 
that he was not led away by the fascinations of the batinity of 
Aldhelm. 

The popularity of the History was immediate and great. Nor 
was it confined to England. The two actually oldest copies which 
we possess, l>oth of which may have been written before Bede 
died, were both produced, it seems, on the continent, one (now 
at Namur) perhaps at 8t Hubert's ablwy in the Ardennes, the 
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other (at Cambridge) in some such continental English colony as 
Eptemach. 

The two lives of St Cuthbert and the lives of the abbots of 
Wearmouth and Jarrow must not be forgotten. The last-named, 
based to Home extent upon an anonymous earlier work, has very 
great beauty and interest; not many pictures of monastic life are 
so sane, so human and, at the same time, ho productive of reverence 
and affection in the reader. 

The two liven of St Cuthbert are less important in all wavs. 
The metrical one is the most considerable piece of verse attempted 
by llede; that in prose is a not very satisfiictory cxpaitHion of an 
earlier life by a Lindisfarne monk. 

Enough has probably been Raid to give a general idea of the 
character of Bede’s studies and acquirements. Nothing could be 
gained by transcribing the lists of authors known to him, which 
are accessible in the works of Plummer and of M&nitius. There 
is nothing to make us think that he bad access to classical or 
Christian authors of importance not known to us. He quotes 
many Christian poets, but not quite ro many as AMhelm, and, 
clearly, does not take ho much interest ns his predecessor in 
pagan authors. 

The letter to Egbert of York, jRjrhajw the latest document 
we possess from Bede's pen, deserves a Hjaxtlal and sejjarate 
mention. It is, in brief, a pastoral epistle; and it gives (what we 
could only gather indirectly from his other works) the dearest 
evidence of Bede's lively Interest in the religious life of the people 
at large, and his wise and noble conception of the duties of a 
Christian minister. His advice to Egbert is prompted by *a real 
and unassuming spirit of humility and affection," and it la 
thoroughly practical in its statement, alike of the abuses which 
need reform, and of the means of reforming them. The suggestions 
offered by Bede are those of a man at once spiritually minded and 
versed in the affairs of his time; they are, moreover, !m«ed on 
an intimate knowledge iff the history of the church with which he 
is dealing. Barely as he may have trodden the regions outside the 
walls of his monastery, it is plain from this letter alone that Bede 
may be reckoned as one of the most effective contributors, by his 
advice and influence, to the spreading of Christianity in northern 
England. 

No enumeration of works, no accumulation of epithets will give 
the picture of a man's mind. And it is the personality of Bede 
which we oome to regard with affection, when wo have read the 

6-2 
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book into which he has infused most of his own character. That 
book is the History, and from the study of it few will rise without 
the feeling that Bede was one of the best of men. 

It cannot be maintained that the influence of Alenin’s writings 
upon the literature of his country was very important. As a 
product of the great school of York, he does, indeed, bear witness 
to the admirable training which that school could furnish. The 
debt which the schools of Charles the Croat owed, through Alcuin, 
to England must never be forgotten. This is the central fact, 
so far as England is concerned, in Alenin’s career. His written 
works, mostly produced on the continent, were not of a kind to 
affect very markedly the development of literature; and the 
condition of England during the period of Alcuin’s residence 
abroad was such that English scholars could make no use of what 
he was able to impart The fact is that, very shortly Ixifore Alcuin 
left England for ever, the Beandmavians had begun that desolating 
series of raids upon this country which ended by exterminating the 
learning and literature of Northumbria and paralysed intellectual 
effort all over the land. 

In an often quoted poem on the saints of York, Alcuin 
enumerates the principal authors whose works were to be found 
in the library collected there by Egbert and Albert Within 
a generation after the {worn was written, that library had ceased 
to exist; and so had that earlier treasury of books at Wearmouth 
which Benedict Biscop commended in the last years of his life 
to the special care of his monks. The end of the eighth century 
and the course of the ninth saw learning gradually obliterated in 
England, until the efforts of Alfred revived an interest in the things 
of the mind among his countrymen. 

Had it not been for this catastrophe wo might have found 
English scholars taking part with Alcuin in the adoptkmist 
controversy, or contributing to the revision of the Vulgate which 
is associated with his name. As it is, the ninth century, to the 
historian of our Latin literature, is almost a blank, 

Alcuin, to resume, was not a great writer. The clearest 
indications of his general culture and his manifold activities may, 
perhaps, Iks gathered from his numerous poemH and his letters, 
These latter, with some of liis grammatical works, were the only 
part of his writings which attained iwpularity in England, His 
controversial books are of less enduring interest: it is given to 
few to follow with intelligent appreciation the dispute which be 
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waged with Felix of Urgel and Elipandus of Toledo upon the 
question whether Christ, in His human nature, was or was not 
to be called the "adoptive” Son of God. The liturgical works, 
again—the homiliary, lectionary and Hacramentary—which made 
so deep a mark upon the church-life of the continent, are works of 
compilation. As to the revision of the text of the Latin Bible, 
clear evidence that it was the work of Alcuin is not yet producible; 
but the proljability is very strong that he whs at least prominent, 
if not supreme, in the undertaking. 

But, though the tale of Alenin’s lalxmrs is an iuqswing one, 
it is the intellectual stimulus which he inqwiFted, and the long 
line of scholars which owed to him its existence, that forma bin 
true monument. He ranks with Bede as an inspirer of men; hut 
the vehicle by which hiB inspiration wan conveyed was rather the 
voice of the teacher than the written words. 

With Alcuin we close the list of the considerable authors who 
fall within our period. But there still remain some few writings 
of the eighth and ninth centuries which demand a word of notice. 
These consist mainly of lives of saints, visions, poems and 
devotional literature. 

'lhe anonymous lives of the ahijots of Wearmouth and ,furrow, 
and the life of (Juthliert by a Lindisfame monk -lx>th so ex¬ 
tensively used by Bede- have 1mm mentioned already. The 
earliest life of Gregory the Great, to which an English origin la 
attributed, should not be forgotten here, ft is discussed by 
Plummer in an apimndix to the edition of Bede's Ilidory. 

More imj>ortani than this, from the literniy point of view, are 
the lives of Wilfrid of York by Eddius Stephan us, and of Guthiac 
by Felix. Both of these belong to Hie eighth century. The 
former tiegwiH in a way which may indicate either indolence or 
modesty on the jstrfc of its author, who trmiscrilHJs, with few 
alterations and without acknowledgment, the preface of the 
anonymous life of Guthljcrt Hie reading of the life will pro¬ 
bably conduce to the most favourable interpretation being placed 
upon tliis proceeding; for, unflinching jjartisau as he Is, EdSdlu* 
makes us think of him kindly. Many a man would have spoken 
much more bitterly of the opponents of his hero j and, though 
Eddius persistently and gallantly disguises that hero's faults, we 
do not feel so much that he is a had historian, as tliat he is a 
wrongly faithful friend. 

Felix, the biographer of Guthiac, is far more picturesque in 
style than Eddius, lAilike the latter, he has fallen under the 
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spell of Aldhelm. He has been fascinated, too, by the tales of the 
demon hordes who haunted the lonely hermit of the fens, and has 
portrayed them in language which, whether directly or not, was 
reproduced in vernacular poetry not many generations later. 

Closely connected with these biographies of saints are the 
visions of the next world. Several of them are reported by Bede, 
notably the vision of Fursey, the Irish hermit, and of Drythelm. 
Two more (one of them in a fragmentary condition) are preserved 
among the correspondence of Boniface. like the life of Guthlac 
these apocalypses had firm hold upon the popular imagination, 
and some of them appear in the homilies of Aelfric in an English 
dress. They owed their origin, it may he remarked, in great 
measure to the Dialogues of Gregory and the apocryphal Revelation 
of which latter, as we have seen, was known to Aldhelm, 

It is possible that the far rider Revelation of Peter may have 
survived in some form accessible to the English church of the 
seventh and eighth centuries. Evidence is not wanting to show 
that an Italian ajKxaUypHe of the seventh century, that of 
Bfc Barontus of Pistoja, was studied in England not long after 
our period. 

In the department of poetry the only considerable work which 
remains to be mentioned is the poem of one Ethelwulf ujwn the 
history of a monastery, the identity of which is not yet certainly 
established. The house in question was clearly connected with 
Lindisfame, and is thought to have been at Crayke near York. 
The poem is dedicated to Egbert, who was bishop of Lindiaferne 
in the first quarter of the ninth century, and is constructed on 
the model of Alenin’s versified history of the saints of the 
church of York. It contains, among other things, an account of 
a vision of the next world, similar to those mentioned in the last 
paragraph. 

Of devotional literature, by which wo mean more particularly 
collections of prayers and hymns for private use, there Is a feiriy 
large quantity preserved in manuscripts which belong to the 
period under consideration. The most remarkable of these is, 
perhaps, the volume called the Book qf Germ, now in the 
University Library at Cambridge. Both Celtic and Squish 
influences have been traced in many of the compositions in this 
and other like works. Much light may, eventually, be thrown 
by this class of literature upon the intellectual as well as the 
religious surroundings of the clergy ami monks of the eighth and 
ninth centuries, 
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good literature, and finds an honourable place in Hakluyt’s great 
collection of voyages. 

Alfred was too wise to burden his book with all the geographi¬ 
cal detail given by Orosius. He confined himself to the essentials 
of general geography, omitting the descriptions of north-east 
Africa and of central Asia and abbreviating other passages. The 
mistakes which crept into his version are to be aseril>ed either 
to lack of acquaintance with the district described or to a 
misunderstanding of the somewhat difficult Latin of Orosius. The 
historical portion of the book is less original than the geographical. 
Alfred omitted a great deal, particularly in the sections dealing 
with classical mythology. The stories of Philomela, Tantalus and 
Caligula had little to commend them, and were not inserted in the 
translation. Many of the moralisings of Orosius were left out, though 
a number were retained in a paraphrased form. Curiously enough, 
some of the passages definitely ascribed by Alfred to Orosius are 
not to be traced in the original. It is possible that, in such cases, 
Alfred availed himself of materials as yet unknown to us. A more 
questionable proceeding is the omission of details prejudicial to 
the reputation of Germanic tribes. The alterations and additions in 
the historical section are decidedly interesting. There are the 
usual misunderstandings—the identification of Theseus with the 
victor of Marathon, of Oarthage with Cordova, and the fusion of 
the consuls Lepidus and Mucius into one under the title of Lepidus 
Mutius. Wherever possible the king acts as interpreter, substi¬ 
tuting, for example, English equivalents fin* the Ijatin names 
of British towns and English names of measures for Latin. The 
description given by Orosius of the appearances of Oommodus in 
the arena is reduced to the simple statement that the emperor 
was accustomed to fight duels. Alfred’s imagination plays around 
the details of the plague of frogs in Egypt—*' No meat could be 
prepared without there being as large a quantity of reptiles as of 
meat in the vessel before it could bo dressed.” Cleopatra is de¬ 
scribed as placing the adder against her arm localise she thought 
it would cause less pain there, interesting accounts are inserted 
of a Roman triumph and of the temple of Janus. A side glimpse 
is often to be had of the king’s opinions, religious or otherwise. 
He enlarges on Scipios love for the fatherland, concluding: "he 
compelled them to swear that they would all together either live 
or die in their native land,” His admiration is likewise moved 
by the courage of Itegulus, to whom he devotes considerable 
space. Gropius is thus of great value for the light it throws on 
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Alfred’s character. He is shown to have been a skilful geographer 
and an interested, if not a scholarly, student of history. His 
practical purpose is clearly apparent Everywhere in dealing with 
history he endeavours to bring the historical fact into vital relation 
with current affairs. The military achievements of Greeks and 
Romans remind him of wars in which he had himself been engaged, 
and his explanations of manoeuvres are generally based on his 
own experience. Though the hand of Alfred is very apparent in 
the pages of Orosiiw, there is no good external authority for the 
authorship. The first to associate his name with this translation 
was William of Malmesbury*. 

The translation of Bede’s Ifintoria Eedeeimtica may be con¬ 
sidered next. The original is much less freely rendered tlian is 
the case with ()r<mm—~ a fact which may have been duo to the 
authoritative position occupied by Bede’s book. The external 
testimony for Alfred’s authorship is fairly trustworthy. In his 
Homily m St (Gregory Aelfric refers to the Ifirioria Aughrum, 
“ which Alfred translated out of Latin into English,” and there is 
further evidence in the Cambridge M>S, on the first leaf of 
which is written, Hwtoricm quondam fecit me Beda latinvm t 
Alfred me Saxo tramtidit iUe pins. On the ground of certain 
Mercian characteristics iu the text, however, Miller ventures to 
doubt the Alfredian authorship, and is led by the fact of certain 
omissions to fix the locality of the original MS at Lichfield. On 
Hie other hand, Behipper holds to the orthodox view and considers 
the arguments based on dialect to be unproven. The omissions in 
Alfred’s Bede are very considerable, and no attempt is made to 
supplement Hie original with southern annals. No account Is given 
of the famous ecclesiastical controversy which took place at Whitby 
—-a fact which seems to Miller to confirm his view that the translator 
was not a West Saxon but a Mercian, keenly aware of Bcoteh 
susceptibilities. Bede’s accounts of the great figures of the early 
churches are retained, though the story of Adamnan is omitted* 
In Hie interest of his narrative Alfred omits such documents as 
letters from popes and bishops, retaining only Gregory’s first 
letter to the monks and this in oratio obliqua, The finest passage 
in the English version is the account of Caedmon, an excellent 
piece of early prose, and Caedmon’s hymn is inserted in a West 
Saxon form, of which the original is to be fouiid only in the 
More MB of Bede’s History. The style is frequently marred 
by over-literalness. Jjatiu constructions arc constantly introduced 

1 Ue$ta Jieyurn Anglorum, xi, Jj i*2B. 
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in an altogether un-English fashion, and words are used in an 
un-English sense as equivalents for Latin terms. A peculiarity 
of the style is the employment of two English terms to represent a 
single term in the original. On the whole, the translation cannot 
rank very high among Alfred’s works, even if it be rightly attri¬ 
buted to him. 

There is no external evidence to enable uh to decide the date of 
Alfred’s code of laws. The historical introduction, based on the 
Vulgate, shows considerable independence and cannot be dated 
very early. The composition of the code may Iks assigned, pro¬ 
visionally, to the close of Alfred’s first translation period (c. H93), 
without, however, attaching much imjjortance to Malmesbury’s 
statement that it was undertaken “amid the dash of arms 1 .” The 
code is of a somewhat composite character, and has usually tjeen 
arranged in three sections—the introduction, the laws of Alfred 
proper and the laws of Ine. In his monograph entitled The Legal 
Code of Alfred the Great, Turk points out that this arrangement is 
not justified by the MSS. The introduction consists properly of 
two parts—the historical introduction based on the Mosaic law and 
the introduction proper. The insertions from the Mosaic law give 
a universal character to Alfred's code. They are rendered some¬ 
what freely, large portions of the Latin text being omitted and 
other portions altered. One of the Mosaic laws ran as follows: 
“If a man shall deliver unto his neighbour money or stuff to keep, 
and It be stolen out of the man's house; if the thief be found, he 
3hall pay double. If the thief be not found, then the master of 
the house shall come near unto God (or the judges), to see whether 
tie have not put his hand unto his neighbour’s goods*/' Tbte 
passage Alfred renders as follows: “ If anyone entrust his properly 
bo his friend: if he shall steal it, let him pay double; if he know 
aot who has stolen it, let him excuse himself/' Another Mosaic 
law—“If men contend, and one smiteth the other with a atone, or 
nrtth his fist, and he die not, but keep his bod: if he rise again, 
md walk abroad upon his staff, then shall he that smote him be 
piit; only he shall pay for the loss of his time, and shall cause him 
jo be thoroughly healed*"—-has been much altered in Alfred's 
pension: “If a man strike his neighbour with a stone or with his 
1st and he may nevertheless go about with a staff, let him provide 
aim a leech and do his work during the time that he is not able." 
Che law concerning the firstborn—“the firstborn of thy sons shalt 

1 Qeita Begum Anglmm, i, i 199. 
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thou give unto me 1 naturally finds no place in the West Baxon 
code. Another alteration iH the substitution of two oxen for five 
in the Mosaic ordinance, “ If a man shall steal an ox, or a sheep, 
and kill it, or sell it; he shall pay five oxen for an ox, and four 
sheep for a sheep 2 .” A remarkable addition, intended to counter¬ 
act the severity of tlio Mosaic code as a whole, is that of the 
apostolic letter, at the close of which Alfred continues in his own 
words—" From this one law a man may learn how we ought to 
judge aright. He needs no other law-lwoks; let him liethink him 
that he do not to another what he would not have clone to himself.” 

Alfred’s code is, as we have indicated, of a composite 
character. He links hinwelf with the church not only by his 
insertions from the Mosaic code but by his reference to "the 
many synods throughout the world and throughout England, after 
they had received the faith of Christ, of holy bishopti and other 
distinguished counsellors.” Borne of the synodical laws may have 
been embodied in the West Baxon code. Further, we find, along¬ 
side Alfred’s own laws, those of ino, of Offa and of Aethelbriht 
The Mercian laws ascribed to Ofia are, unfortunately, lost, but the 
Kentish laws of Aethelbriht, the earliest "dooms” we have, 
though in a late eopy, can be traced In Alfred’s code, where 
they have been inserted in a revised form. Bede refers to the 
original Kentish laws as “ written in English and still preserved 
Among which, the king in the first place set down what satis¬ 
faction should be given by those who should steal anything 
belonging to the church, the bishop and the other clergy” 
(«, 5). The prominence given to the church seems to have 
appealed forcibly to the historian. Aethelbriht’H code is mainly 
taken up with the penalties payable for the infliction of persona! 
injuries. The compensation for the Iohh of an ear is fixed, tariff-like, 
at 6a, of an eye at of a nose at ite. "If one man strike another 

with the fist on the nose—3#” Alfred carefully revised each of 
the penalties before inserting Aetholbriht’s code in his own, Hie 
laws of Ine date back to the eighth century and are the earliest of 
West Saxon laws. They were more comprehensive in character 
than the laws of Kent, but seem, by Alfred’s date, to have received 
large accretions, Alfred adopted the developed code of hie ap¬ 
parently without subjecting it to revision. But he connects his own 
particular code with the earlier one in such a way aH to make the 
one supplementary to the other. One of luo's laws, as it appears 
in Alfred's text, is worth quoting: 

1 Hx. xxii, 1)9, 
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If a man bum a tree in a wood and It is made clear who did it, lei him 
pay the fnll penalty of 60s., because tire la a thief. If a man fell many trees 
in a wood and it is found out, let him pay for three trees, each with 30s, He 
need not pay for more, however many they be, because the axe is an informer 
and not a thief. 

It is possible that some years elapsed before Alfred began his 
translation of Boethius’s De Consolations Philosophiae, Assuming 
that his energies had l>een fully employed during the period from 
883 to 893 with his early work, he could have had little leisure 
for any new undertaking before the year 897. The freedom with 
which the whole of this new task is carried out {joints to a late 
period and a mature method. Boethius’s l>ook ranked among the 
most characteristic products of the Middle Ages. Its influence 
on later literature was immense, and is scarcely to be estimated 
by the number of translations, numerous though they were. It 
was done into English, after Alfred’s time, by Chaucer and 
Elizabeth, into German by Notker, into French by Jean de Mean. 
An early metrical version in Provencal also exists. The influence 
of Boethius has been traced in Beowulf; it permeates Dante 
and Chaucer, The closing words of the Paradim —" Already my 
desire and will wore rolled, even as a wheel that moveth equally, 
by the love that moves the sun and the other stars ’’—owe their 
origin to the Consolation of Philosophy. The book was written 
while the author was under sentence of death after having fallen 
into disfavour with the Ostrogothic king Theodric. it is in the 
form of a dialogue between Boethius and Philosophy, wherein are 
set forth the consolations associated with the contemplative state 
of mind. The famous dissertation upon fate and providence is 
conducted with considerable subtlety; but the atmosphere of the 
book is religious rather than philosophical, and it Is signally free 
from the technicalities of the schools. Boethius harks back to 
the early Greek standpoint of Plato, from whom he derives his 
central doctrine of submissiveness. The finite is to l>e realised 
only in the absolute, which is identical with love, and love is 
realised by faith. The Middle Ages, with their vivid sense of an 
overruling fate, found in Boethius an interpretation of life closely 
akin to the spirit of Christianity. The Consolation of Philosophy 
stands, by its note of fatalism and its affinities with the Christian 
doctrine of humility, midway between the heathen philosophy of 
Seneca and the later Christian philosophy of consolation repre¬ 
sented by Thomas k Kerapia, Alfred's religious outlook had much 
in common with the gentle philosophy of "the last of the Homans,” 
and the translation afforded him considerable opportunity for 
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self-expression. In some passages the king identifies himself 
with the philosopher and enlarges on metaphysical themes. In 
others, as in the famous seventeenth chapter, he reflects on such 
problems as his dnty towards the state— 

Thou kuoweat, Reason, that the greed and grantlonr of this temporal 
power have never pleased me much, nor have I longed overmuch for this 
earthly kingdom; but 1 desired tools and material for the work which 1 was 
ordered to work, in order that I might virtuously and fittingly control the 
power entrusted to me. 

The rendering of Boethius is never close, and the additions 
give a unique character to the work. The spirit of Alfred’s 
version is naturally more in keeping with Christianity than is 
the Neo-Platonic doctrine of Boethius. There is definite mention 
of God and Christ where Boethius siKsaks of “the good,” or “hive,” 
or “the true way,” or “divine reason”; again, the English version 
substitutes “angels ” for “divine substance.” The minor additions 
are often interesting. The lynx is “an animal that can see 
through anything—trees or even stones”; the Parcae are “the 
cruel goddesses who preside over the fates of every man”; Orpheus 
is “an excellent good harper.” Alfred's interest in geography 
induced him to supply the information that ultima Thule is 
situated “in the north-west of this earth,” and Mount Etna in 
“the island of Sicily.” But it is in the expanded passages that 
the chief value of the book consists. The preface and chapter x, 
with its interesting account of the Latin author, are wholly 
original Chapter xvix, again, is original, save for a few lines. 
Details concerning Busins, Begulus and Seneca are inserted, 
which are only partially translated, and the account of Cicero is 
a noteworthy addition. It wuh a happy inspiration that led 
Alfred to render the Latin— Uhi nune Jtddix asm Fabricii 
manent ? —in the spirit of a Teuton attached to his national 
legends—“Where are the bones of Weland?” He Is much in¬ 
terested in astrology, and refers more than once to “the cold 
star,” Batura. The reflective passages afford most instructive 
glimpses into tho workings of the king’s mind. They are per¬ 
meated by deep religious fervour: “It is,” he writes, “the expec¬ 
tation and fancy of fools that power and wealth are the highest 
good; but really it is quite otherwise.” He reflects on the vanity 
of earthly ambition, “ 0 glory of this world, why do men falsely 
call thee glory, when thou art not so?” The literary beauty of 
the similes employed by Alfred has been often noted. Prosperity 
passes away “ like a gust of wind”; blessings flow from the source 
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of all goodness “ like waters from tho sea.” God is likened to 
a steersman who perceives the oncoming of a storm and makes 
preparations against it In an important article, Schepss raised 
the question as to how far Alfred’s interpolations wore based on 
Latin commentaries similar to that of Froamond, or upon scholia 
such as are to be found in the Munich MS. He | jointed out that, 
in expanding Boethius’s account of the giants, who incurred the 
wrath of Jupiter by assailing heaven, Alfred introduced Nimrod 
and the Tower of Babel The hint for this seems to have l>een 
derived from the Munich MS. The famous simile of tine egg— 

Thou, glorious king of hosts, through strong might wonderfully dl&ftt 
establish tho earth so firmly that she Incllnoth not on any side nor may she 
sink hither and thither any more than she ever did. Yet nothing earthly 
sustains her. It Ik equally eany for this world to fall upwards or downwards; 
Ukest to that which happen* In an egg, the yolk is in the midst yet glldcth 
freely about the egg. Bo stands the world fixed In Its plane, while the streams, 
the play of waters, the sky and the stars and the shining shell move about 
day by day as they did long ago~~ 

and the other simile, of the wheel, in which God is compered to the 
fixed axle round which the felly ami spoken turn, are not wholly 
original but, together with many other passages, show the influence 
of the scholia. It is highly probable that much in Alfred’s work 
which has hitherto been looked upon as wholly original will be 
found to have been based upon similar sources. Tho preface, on 
the genuineness of which some doubt has been thrown, informs us 
that Alfred was the translator of the book and that he rendered 
ids original “ sometimes word for word, sometimes sense for sense, 
as best he could amid the manifold occupations of his kingdom." 
This description of the king’s method is altogether in keeping with 
that prefixed to the Pastoral Gore. It is worthy of note that, 
according to William of Malmesbury 1 , Asser had previously glossed 
the Latin for the king’s benefit In view of this statement the 
present translation was, for a long time, considered to have been 
the first of Alfred's undertakings. Ho may have intended to begin 
Boethivs at an early period, but it is certain that the translation 
as we now have it Is a late piece of work. The language has 
given rise to interesting problems. The two chief MSB, the 
Bodleian and the Cottonian, contain, according to Sievers, a 
large number of Kentisma These are possibly due to a scribe of 
Kesdfch origin, the whole case being parallel to that of Bede* 

Much discussion has arisen with regard to the authorship 
of the alliterative metres which are to be found in the British 

1 Qttia Bifftm Angtonm, n, 1189. 
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Museum MB of Boethius (Otho A. 0). The younger MB at 
Oxford contains a prose version of these metres. It is generally 
agreed that the verse renderings are based, not on the I Atm 
directly, but on a West Saxon prose version. In the British 
Museum MS the text is preceded by two prefaces, one of which 
is in alliterative verse; the other, in prose, attributes the metros 
to Alfred. Thomas Wright was the first to doubt the king's 
authorship of the metres, but his arguments have been largely 
disproved. Leicht was able to bring forward a more formidable 
case. While admitting the weakness of Wright’s arguments, he 
contended that the case for Alfred’s authorship rests on an 
unsound basis. He agreed with Ten Brink in the opinion that 
the preface ascribing the verses to Alfred is not authentic, and 
maintained that the king, in attempting to render his own prose 
into verse, would scarcely have clung so closely to his model as is 
the case. On the other hand, Hartmann luis |jointed out that 
Alfred’s skill in prose argues no facility in verseninkiiig. The 
two poems in Cura Pastoral** have no more distinction than 
those in the British Museum MB. Again, them arc certain 
expressions in this MB, not to he found in the Oxford type, 
which definitely refer to passages in the latter. The author of 
the verses appears to identify himself with the author of the prone 
translation. On the whole, the question must be left open, though 
it would seem that it rests with those who deny the king's author¬ 
ship to establish their ease. It is known that Alfred was an 
enthusiast in regard to Old 'English verse, and it is not Improbable 
that he was well acquainted with the verses of his kinsman, 
Aldhelm. A spirit of emulation may have led him to try his 
hand at versification. 

The West Baxon version of Augustine's Milotjum stands last 
in order of Alfred's translations, and considerable doubt has been 
expressed as to its genuineness. Pauli, on the ground that 
Alfred’s name does not occur in the preface, rejects it altogether, 
and finds justification in the fact that the language is an impure 
form of West Baxon. Wiilker, who formerly identified the Solilo¬ 
quies with the Ilawlltoob, considers the book to In* genuine. He 
points out that the preface in its present form is mutilated and 
that the twelfth century MB is too late to afford any evidence baaed 
on style, Judging from the nature of the references to holy 
orders, the translation appears to have been the work of a layman 
rather than of a monk, and the closing words, whether genuine or 
not, attribute it to Alfred. The vocabulary of the SoUloqidee 
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has much in common with that of Alfred's Boethius —and 
there are close resemblances between the two works in thought 
and style. Some of the original passages seem to have been 
directly based upon translated portions of Boethius, and original 
passages in both works sometimes correspond closely. Alfred 
was attracted to Augustine by the nature of his theme. 
The Latin work is a treatise on God and the soul, in which 
much space is devoted to a discussion of immortality. The 
translation is undertaken quite in accordance with Alfred’s 
customary methods, fie renders the first book somewhat closely, 
but paraphrases the sense and makes a few additions, in¬ 
dulging his taste for simile in a comparison between the soul 
at rest in God and a ship at anchor, and discoursing at length 
on the changes that take place in nature, on the likeness between 
God and the sun and on the relation between king and subject. 
Book n he renders very freely. He discusses the problem of 
immortality from an independent standpoint, M believe thine own 
reason and believe Christ, the Son of God, and believe all His 
saintB for they were truthful witnesses, and believe thine own soul 
which ever declares through reason that she is in thee.” Book in 
is based on another source, Augustine’s JJe Videndo Deo, supple¬ 
mented by passages from Augustine’s De Civitate Dei, Gregory's 
Morals and Dialogues and Jerome’s Commentary on Luke. 
The dialogue form is continued for some time, though the 
sources do not justify such an arrangement The spirit of the 
whole translation is deeply religious. It is a logical discussion 
of the nature and future of the soul, in which Augustine's 
dialectics are rejected in flavour of common-sense reasoning. 
There is a natural connection between the SobUoqrmes and 
Boethius, since its central theme had already been suggested in 
the closing pages of the latter. It has already been shown that 
the preface to the Pastoral Care is in the nature of a general 
introduction to Alfred’s translated works; the preface to the 
SoHlot/uim may l>e considered an epilogue—the king's farewell 
to literature— 

I gathered me poles and props and bars and handles for each of the tools 
which I could handle, and bough-timbers and bolt-timbers for each of the 
tat&s which I was capable of undertaking, the fairest wood, as far as I could 
bear It away. I came not home with a great burden, since it pleased me not 
to bring all the wood home, even if 1 could have carried it. On each tree 1 
saw something which I needed at home. Therefore, I advise every man who 
Is able and has many waggons, that he direot himself to the same wood where 
1 out the props, and that he procure for himself more, and load his waggons 
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■with fair beams, that he may construct many a fair wall, and many a heautW 
house, and many a town and dwell there merrily and peacefully, both winfcf’ 
and summer, as I have not done. 

With this parable Alfred closes his literary career. 

The literature of the reign for which the king was not directly 
responsible owed at least its inspiration to him. In the monas¬ 
teries the work of producing MSB went forward with great activity, 
but the scribes were engaged in merely copying out books; they 
did no original work. It had been customary, however, for the 
monks to keep records of events of outstanding importance. 
These monastic records were of the briefest possible kind, de¬ 
signed to serve merely as landmarks in the passage of time and 
not as historical surveys, but in these casual and unsystematic 
notes Alfred perceived the nucleus for a larger survey of West 
Baxon history. The change in the tone of the Chronicle, has been 
ascribed to Aethelwulf's reign, but it is probable that Alfred 
was responsible for the systematie revision of the earlier records 
back to Hengost and Horsa, and his connection with the Chronicle 
is possibly referred to in Oaimar’s Entorie iUm Englett, though the 
allusion is somewhat obscure. The Chronide t as known to us, is a 
highly composite piece of work, and it consists of various recensions, 
the relations between which have been carefully worked out by 
Earle and Plummer 1 . The original nucleus belonged to Winchester, 
the capital of the West Baxon kingdom. The Alfredian version* 
comes down to 892 only, at which date tho first hand in the MS 
ceases, and of this jmrtion Alfred may l>e supposed to have acted 
as supervisor. 

From a historical point of view, the Chronicle was the first 
national continuous history of a western nation in its own language; ^ 
from a literary point of view, it was the first great book in English 
prose. The account of the years 893—7 is one of the most viviq 
in the whole of the annak The struggle with the Danes and * 
the great series of campaigns extending over the whole of the 
south of England are described in detail At one time the king 
is at Exeter while Aothelred, the ealdommn, is occupiod on the 
Severn, the struggle oxtending north as fur as York and Chester. 
Alfred's military and naval reforms are enlarged upon, the 
king’s brilliant exploits, and his care for the nation’s well-being, 
inspiring the annalist with the spirit of a historian. The whole 

1 The different recension# of (he Ohrontcle and Its farther development are dealt 
with In the chapter that follow*. 
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omilies are sermons, properly so called; but the later are largely 
arrafcive in character, and are based on legendary sources. 

The style of these homilies stands midway between the style 
f Alfred and that of Aelfric; it is more developed than the 
►ne, more primitive than the other; it is rude, vehement and 
lomely, more indulgent of legend and shows the primitive love 
or recitative; the syntax is clumsy, and the vocabulary often 
irchaic. On the other hand, the treatment is sometimes very 
metical, though this characteristic appears rather in simile and 
nciaphor than in rhythm of structure. "The redness of the rose 
flitters in thee, and the whiteness of the lily shines in thee," says 
Gabriel to Mary; and Heaven is pictured as a place where there 
“ is youth without age; nor is there hunger nor thirst, nor wind 
nor stonif nor rush of waters." 'flic palm branch in the hand 
of the angel who announces to the Virgin her approaching death 
is “ bright as the morning star," and the Lord appears to Andrew 
with a face “ like tliat of a fair child." Equally poetical are the 
passages that deal with more sombre themes, such as doomsday, 
the lamentation of the lost at the harrowing of hell and the vision 
of St Paul of tlie souls clinging to the eliifs from which the devils 
sought to drag them away. Morris has pointed out that there is 
a good deal of similarity betweeu this last passage and the well- 
known lines in Ikmimtf which describe the "rimy groves" which 
grew above the abyss where Grendel had his home, But exactly 
similar descriptions are found in all other versions of this aged 
legend 1 . Aelfric, it Is true, rejected the legend on critical grounds, 
but the coming centuries were to see it become the basis of a 
masterpiece of the world’s poetry. Comparisons of these Old 
English legends with their sources and oognate branches lead 
to the conclusion that the poetic element which was Inherent in 
hem could scarcely bo destroyed altogether, however poor the 
, anslatiou might lie. 

/ The proliahle date of these homilies is towards the close of 
the third quarter of the tenth century ; they refer to the universal 
belief, Imsed on a misunderstanding of the Talmudic metaphor 
prevailing throughout the Hewiatimi of Ht John, tliat the year 
1000 would see the etui of the world; and one of them, the 
eleventh, contains a statement to the effect that it was composed 
in 971* This date cannot be accepted as indisputably that of the 
whole collection; the isissage may lie an interpolation, and, 
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moreover, there is nothing to prove that all the homilies were 
composed at the same time, or by one writer. 

During these years Aelfric was growing up in the monastery 
school at Winchester. The exact year of his birth is not known, 
but, as he himself tells us that he spent many years as a pupil 
of Aethelwold, who died in 984, we may, perhaps, put the date at 
about 955. It is worth noticing that, in his Life of St Swithun, 
Aelfric describes with some detail the translation of the relies 
of that Baint to the restored cathedral at Winchester, and, as this 
took place in 971, ho was probably then a postulant We know 
that he was a priest, and over thirty years of age, when, in 987, 
he was sent to the abbey of Cerne in Dorsetshire to instruct 
the brethren in the Benedictine rule, that is to say, when he was 
novice-master of Oeme abbey. 

It was soon after this that Aelfric composed his first homilies, 
in two series, each of which hits a Latin preface addressed to 
Sigeric, archbishop of Canterbury. As Sigeric’s years of office 
extended only from 989 to 995, and as he was aljsent in Home 
during the first two or three of these years, the homilies were, 
probably, composed between the years 999 and 995. The second 
series is more exactly dated by a reference in the Larin preface to 
the Danish attack on Southampton in 994, so that we may assign 
the first collection to the years 999 to 998. 

In addition to the Larin prefaces, there is prefixed to each 
series a statement in English composed much later, probably after 
1016, recounting the reasons which had induced the author to turn 
them from Tatin into the vernacular. In the first, he explains that 
he has done it for the sake of unlearned men, who, esj>ecittHy at 
this time, when the end of the world is approaching, need to Iks 
fortified against tribulation and hardship; and, rememljeriug the 
injunctions of Christ, Aelfric lxriievod it to l>e his duty also to 
teach the ignorant. The English preface to the second series is 
much shorter, simply stating the author's reasons for dividing 
the homilies into two books, and giving the sources In general 
terms. 

According to the original plan each collection was to consist of 
forty sermons, and each was to cover the whole of the church year, 
the second treating of such Sundays and feast-days as were not 
mentioned in the first. But neither in the manuscripts nor in 
Thorpe's edition docH the number of homilies correspond with this 
scheme; for, while the first series contains forty, the second has 
forty-five, of which the last six do not belong to the original 
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collection. This gives only thirty-nine; but, if the two sermons 
for mid-Lent Sunday are counted separately, we arrive at the 
proper number. The two series were designed to give alternate 
sermons for the greater feast-days, the first series being simple, 
doctrinal and instructive, the second discursive, historical and 
more elaborate, with much narrative 1 . 

Although the subjects of the sermons are appropriate to the 
days for which they were intended, there is also an attempt to give 
a large survey of biblical and ecclesiastical history. Thus, the first 
homily of the first series, De Initio Oreaturae, treats not only 
of creation, but relates the stories of the fall, the flood, the 
dispersal of tongues, the patriarchs and the Mosaic law. Then 
follows another, De Natale Domini , which gives the life of Christ 
from His birth to His ascension. The second series treats more 
particularly of the history of the apostles, the origin of monastic 
life, the foundation of the English church under Gregory the 
Great and its expansion in the days of St Cuthbert The didactic 
element is less pronounced in the second part than in the first, 
and, while the first part seems to have been intended for the 
instruction of the ignorant in the primary facts of their belief, 
the second is devoted mainly to the exposition of the teaching 
of the clmrch. It is in this second series that we find the famous 
sermon on the Eucharist which, owing to the difficulty of expressing 
in the unaccustomed English tongue the undeveloped and indefinite 
standpoint of the period, lias led to much controversy, based on the 
mistake of reading into the tenth century the ideas of modem 
times. The reformers gave us our first editions of this sermon in 
the form of controversial pamphlets. 

The chief sources of these sermons were, as the homilist himself 
tells us, the works of St Augustine, St Jerome, St Gregory, Bede, 
Smaragdus and Haymo, Fdrster regards the homilies of St Gregory 
as the groundwork Additional-sources are Alenin, Gregory of 
Tours and Rufinus, the Vitae Patnm of Ratramnus, and many 
others. The English song on St Thomas ho did not use, and he 

1 The manuscripts of these homilies vary much in arrangement of matter, and it 
has Been supposed that three recensions existed. The first answers to Thorpe's edition 
of the Cambridge MS, in which the two parte are kept asunder and an the preface* 
are retained, although other matter is also found. The second is represented by suoh 
MSS as O.C.0.0. 188, whioh has only the first set of sermons, no prefaoea, some 
sermons divided and the homily on the nativity of Our Lady following that on the 
birth of St John. It has also a new sermon for a confessor's feast, with ths statement 
that, although the author had written it for another (Aethelwold, bishop of Winchester, 
1007—1018), yet he was to have a copy of it himself. Hence this recension dates after 
1007. Thirdly, there are several MSS in which both parts are recast together in the 
order of the ohuxoh year, with additional sermons. 
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rejected St Paul’s vision in favour of English works on St Peter 
and St Paul But all these are treated very freely, and, although 
Aelfric was often hampered by the inadequacy of the language to 
express abstract ideas, his skill as a teacher is especially visible in 
the lucidity with which he explains the mysteries of their religion 
to his ignorant audience, 

The treatment, throughout, is highly poetical; alliteration 
abounds, and ten of the homilies arc in a rhythm identified by 
Einenkel and Trautmann as the four beat verse of the Old High 
German poet Otfried, though the reality of this identification is 
doubtful. These are the homilies on the Passion, the invention 
of the cross, Joshua’s victories, St James the Just, (Helmut, 
Alexander, St Martin, St (Jnthiiert, Irenaeus and that on love. 
Of the three senses of Scriptures the mystical is most delighted in, 
and symbolism is prominent-. Similar feeling and outlook is 
reflected in most Middle English homilies. Thus, the dead skins 
in which our first parents were clad after the fall l>etokened 
that f< they were then mortal who might have been immortal, if 
they had kept that easy commandment of ( *od." Such a use, in 
the lengths to which it was then carried, although faithfully 
reflecting the ideas of the early and subsequent centuries of the 
Middle Ages, is strained to the modem mind, and to the modem 
reader. Aelfric’s imagination is bettor seen in the tender and 
pathetic passages describing the slaughter of the Innocents or 
the solitary sojourn of Bt Outhbcri on the island of Lindisfanie. 

Adfric’s next works, though equally significant of his zeal an 
a teacher, were much less ambitious. They consisted of a Ijfttin 
grammar, a Latin-Euglish vocabulary and a hitin colloquy or dia¬ 
logue, intended to instruct the novices at Winchester in the daily 
speech of the monastery. The like so many of Aolfrie’s 

works, has two prefaces, one in English and one in Latin, the 
former explaining that the book is based on the greater and leaser 
Priscian, to the end that, when "tender boys'* have mastered the 
eight parts of speech in the grammars of Donatus (the shorter 
of which was the general medieval text-book), they may proceed 
to perfect their studies both in Latin and English; while the latter 
tells how the grammar was undertaken after the two books of 
eighty sermons, because grammar is the key to the understanding 
of those books. He insists, also, on the fact that the maintenance 
of religion depends on the encouragement of learning, and reminds 
his readers of the evil years before Dunstan and Aethelwold, when 
there was scarcely an English priest who could write or even read 
a Latin letter. 
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In many of the MSS which contain the grammar it is followed 
by a Latin-English Vocabulary, the earliest of its kind extant, 
arranged according to subjects, not alphabetically, and largely 
derived from the etymologies of St Isidore. That it is Aelfric’s 
is proved not only by its inclusion in the manuscript containing 
the grammar, without any pause between them, but also by the 
presence of many words characteristic of his vocabulary. 

The Colloquy , of which only two MSS exist, is exceedingly 
interesting both in method and theme. It is in the form of a 
conversation between the teacher, a novice and a numl>er of 
other persons representing the various occupations of the day. 
The ploughman tells how he leads his oxen to the field, while the 
neatherd, like Caedmon in Bede’s famous story, takes them at night 
to the stable and stands watching over them for fear of thieves. 
The shepherd guards his sheep against the wolf and makes butter 
and cheese. The hunter captures harts and hares and is rewarded 
by the king with horses and collars, while the merchant trades 
in palls and silk, gold and precious stones, strange garments, 
perfumes, wine and oil, ivory, brass, tin, glass and silver. Last 
of all, the novice describes the division of his day, and how, if he 
sleeps through the bell for nocturnes, his comrades awaken him 
with rods. The authorship is proved by a note in one of the 
MSS:— Hanc, mntentiam latini sermonis otim Aetfricm Abbas 
compomit, qui m&usfuit magistor, ml twmen ego Aelfricua Bala 
multas postea huic addidi appendices* The colloquy has an Old 
English gloss, which is certainly not the work of Aelfric. The 
additions made by Aelfric’s disciple to the text, with the object 
of providing more matter for practice, in every way destroy the 
simplicity and neatness of the original 

In one MS of Aelfric’s Grammar we meet the famous version 
of the Distichs of Cato . Hence, there has been a certain tendency 
to ascribe these also to Aelfric. They are marked by dearness of 
expression and show great sense of adaptability. They seem to be 
a combination of two translations, one to distich flft, the other to 
the end. Two of the distichs are taken from Aelfric’s Deuteronomy , 
and the fact that one of the three MSS in which these distichs 
are contained also indudes the Grammar, both works being 
written in one hand, places them, at any rate, in dose connection 
with Aelfric’s school \ It is, perhaps, best to regard them as the 
result of Aelfric’s Influence. 

These school-books were followed in 996 or 997 by a third 

1 TteMSii Trin. 0oU. Crab. Bg. 17. 
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series of homilies, The Idves, or Passions, of the Saints. These 
homilies, also, are introduced by two prefaces, one in Latin 
explaining the origin and occasion of the work, while the other is 
an English letter addressed to the ealdorman Aethelweard, the 
father of the founder of Corne abbey. 

“Thou knowest, beloved,” nays Aelfrlc in the letter, “that we translated 
in two former books the passions and lives of the saints whom the English 
nation honours with festivals; now, it has seemed good to us that we should 
write this book concerning the sufferings and lives of the saints whom monks 
)n their offices 1 honour among themselves.” 

The Latin preface further states that only such lives have been 
chosen from the Vitae Patrum as are suitable for narration to the 
lay attendants at monastic services. 

The best manuscript of this work 2 contains thirty-three lives, 
six general homilies and a narrative without title on the legend 
of Abgarus, thus, like the two previous series, comprising forty 
sermons in all They are arranged in the order of the church 
year, beginning with an address on the nativity of Christ, ending 
with the life of Hi Thomas (21 December) and including an interest¬ 
ing Eogation Sunday homily on auguries, witchcraft, etc., and one 
(25 August) in which we have an early appearance of the devil 
of the later mysteries. 

Besides the Vitae Patrum, which is the only source mentioned 
by Aelfric in his preface, other authorities cited are Arabroslus, 
Augustine, Jerome, Terentian, Abbo of Fleury, Bede and Bt Oswald 
The story of Bt Bwithun is partly based on a letter of Lanforth, but 
owes Htill more to local tradition. 

These homilies exhibit the style of Aelfric in its maturity; 
only one, that on the Nativity, is in prose; the others are in the 
loose alliterative rhythm which he had already used in some of 
his previous sermons. In the long run, this excessive recourse 
to alliteration became an obstacle to clear expression and was 
alien to the true development of prose; but the monotonous 
rhythm, so closely akin to the ballad verse of the common 
people was, no doubt, very attractive to lay audiences. The 
Lives, since they deal with fact and not theory, throw less light 
on AelfricH doctrine than the earlier homilies; but, on the other 
hand, they provide many valuable side-lights on contemporary 
manners, and on the life of the homilist himself. The most 

1 be. the customary Divine Hours, daily chanted by the monks in choir, a public 
service which the sooular clergy could not, of course, maintain. The office-books far 
the two, probably, also differed. 

* Cote. Jul. B, vn. 
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interesting of all are those of the English saints, St Oswald, 
St Edmund and St Swithun. In the first two we see portrayed 
the ideal king of the Old English, protector and benefactor of his 
people. Oswald breaks in pieces the silver dish on which his 
meat is served, and commands Aidan to distribute the pieces 
among the suppliants for his charity; St Edmund, after his 
subjects have been slaughtered by the Danes, no longer desires 
life. “This I wish in my mind, that I should not Ikj left alone 
after my dear thanes, who in their very beds, with their wives and 
duldren, have, by these sea-goers, suddenly been slain,” In the 
life of St Swithun we have reminiscences of the happy time under 
king Edgar, “when the kingdom still continued in peace, so that 
no fleet was heard of save that of the folk themselves who held 
this land.” 

The date of these Lives is known almost to the very year. 
They are not dedicated, like the others, to archbishop Sigeric, 
because he had died in 995; and they cannot have been written 
earlier than 996, because in the sermon on Ash Wednesday 
Aethelwold, who was canonised in that year, is spoken of as “ the 
holy bishop who now workcth miracles.” But, as Aelfric says 
that he borrowed his homily on St Edmund from Abbo of Eleury’s 
life of that saint (986), which came into his liands a few years after 
it was written, they cannot well bo much later than 997* 

Appended to the tat MSS of the Lives of the tiaint* is an 
English version of Alcuin’s Interrogation?* Bigewdfi Presbyteri 
in Genmn, It begins with a preface and introduction on Aicuin 
and the Latin text, which consisted of a series of catechetical 
answers to questions on Genesis, asked by Alcuin’s friend, Sige- 
wulf Then follow the translated mienrogationes, abridged from 
a hundred and seventy-eight to forty-eight essentials. The first 
fifteen are on the moral law of the Creator and His creatures; 
the next five, relating to the material creation, contain an insertion 
on the planets, derived from Bede by Aelfric, who was devoted to 
the study of astronomy; then come four on the manifestations 
of the Trinity in nature. These are succoeded by a series on 
man’s creation in the divine image and his end, followed by others 
on the origin of evil. Last of all are questions on the ages of the 
world, and the whole is concluded by a creed and the doxology. 
Aelfric Is nowhere stated to be the author, but the similarity 
of the translation to his acknowledged work in style, structure 
and rhythm enables us to ascribe it to him with some confidence. 

Two other works, closely connected in style and theme, also 
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unsigned, but attributed to Aelfric on the ground of stylo and 
diction, were probably composed soon after the Lives of the 
Saints These are a translation of the Hexamertm of St Basil, 
and a version of the Da Temjtoribw of Bede. The former, which 
is a sermon on the six days of creation, the fall of the angels, the 
day of rest, the expulsion from Paradise and the atonement of 
Christ, is by no means a literal translation, but is jiartly original, 
and partly derived from Bede’s Commentary on Genesis. It is 
found in the best MBS, refers to former sermons and has Aelfric’s 
loose alliterative rhythm* It shows a cIohc resemblance to the 
version of De Tcnqwribm, which, as the compiler distinctly states, 
is not to be considered a homily. It is, indeed, a scientific treatise, 
adapted from Bede, but showing much iudejMmdcut learning in the 
matter of astronomy, the entry on the feast of the circumcision 
telling how the ancient year-systems began and were reckoned* 
It is almost certainly Aclfric h, and was, prolxtbly, written lmtweeu 
091 and 093, 

Bo far, all Aclfric’s workH had laum of either a homiletic or an 
educational clmracter; but now, at the request of the ealdorman 
Aethclwoard, he embarked somewhat reluctantly on the task of 
rendering the scriptures into the vernacular. For Aelfric had 
now spent the best years of his life in the service of the church 
and education, bringing nearer to hie people the truths and sources 
of their religion and morality. He was now in advanced middle life, 
and felt keenly that these labours withdrew him from ftirther study 
and from the contemplation of the supernatural, towards which his 
age, profession and, alx>vo all, the grievous state of earthly affairs, 
that seemed indeed to foretoken the end of the world, now drew him. 
At the same time, ho had a mass of homiletic material ready, and, 
at a time when scarce anyone could read, ho felt that the living 
voice of the preacher should be mainly used with the people. 
Hence, we find his version of the Bible essentially meant to be 
preached rather than read; he wrote for those who should teach the 
as yet unlettered people. The version was intended to be of the 
nature of a homily, and was not meant to be an accurate version 
of Holy Writ Kamo lists, genealogies and difficult passages were 
left out 

Aclfric’s principal achievement in this department was editing 
the paraphrase of the first seven books of the Bible. It is certain, 
however, that hie hand is not to be traced throughout In the 
prefatory letter, which he addressed to Aethelweard, he reminds 
hie friend how he had said that he need not labour any further in 
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the book of Genesis than the story of Isaac, since another had 
translated it from that point to the end. In the MB in the Oam- 
bridgeUniversity Library only chapters i—xxiv of Genesis are given, 
and Dietrich has observed that the style thenceforward to the end 
of Leviticus is essentially different. In the fourth book of Moses 
Aelfric’s style is once more recognisable, and alliteration again 
occurs. It is possible that Aelfric may have worked over another 
translation of the books of Numbers and Deuteronomy ; but he 
himself tells us, in De Veteri et de Novo Testament#, that he had 
translated Joshua and Judges at the request of Aethelweard. The 
book of Judges was added afterwards: it was probably intended 
originally to be included, like the homily on the Maccabees, in the 
series of Saints’ Lives. It is composed entirely in Aelfric’s usual 
rhythm, and ends with a short notice of the good kings Alfred, 
Aethelstan and Edgar, who put to flight the Danes and fostered 
religion and learning. With the exception of Demid the work 
consists merely of extracts. Since the Lives were written in 996, and 
other homiletic work had followed, these paraphrases seem to date 
from 997, and, in their completed Rtate, from 998, It is important 
to note in them that Aelfric merely signs himself as monk. They 
were, probably, the last work done for Aethelweard, who is not 
heard of after 999. But Aclfric’s close friendship with his son 
continued and bore important fruit in later years. 

Three other biblical paraphrases or homilies may be traced 
to Aelfric. In his tractate on the Old Testament he observes that 
he formerly made in English a discourse or short exposition of 
Job, and also that he had turned into English the book of Esther. 
The BIS of Job is lost, but a copy printed by Lisle in 1688 
shows unmistakeable signs of Aelfric’s workmanship, and the 
theme resembles that of his other works; thus, a passage on 
Antichrist is strongly reminiscent of some sentences in the preface 
to the first series of homilies, and the whole treatment corresponds 
to that of the thirty-fifth homily of the second series. j Esther, 
which also exists only in Lisle's transcript, seems originally to 
have belonged to the Saints’ lives. It is a series of extracts in 
Aelfric’s customary alliterative rhythm, 

Aelfric also mentions, In the same place, a work on the apo¬ 
cryphal book of Judith, but without claiming the authorship* 
“It is also/’ he says, “arranged in English in our manner, as an 
example to you men, that you should defend your land with 
weapons against the hostile host” These words were formerly 
supposed to refer to the beautiful poem Judith, which is found 
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in a fragmentary state in the Beamdf MS; but Assmann has 
shown that an Old English version of the story contained in two 
MSS 1 has all the characteristics of Aelfric's style, Moreover, 
it contains many {massages parallel with others in his preface to 
the Old Testament 

About the year 99H, Aelfric was asked by bishop Wulfeige 
of Sherborne to compose a pastoral for him. It is written in 
the bishop’s name, and, after a short preface addressed to Wulfeige, 
admonishing him to reprove his clergy more frequently for their 
neglect of the ecclesiastical canoiiH, it treats of celilmcy, clerical 
duties, synods and the Benedictine rule, ending with a warning 
against clerical attendance at lykewakes. This concludes the first 
part The second is entirely concerned with the rite of the 
presanctified and the proper length of time for the reservation 
of tho sacrament, and expresses the same views that Aelfric 
had already advanced in the homilies, lwised u|»nn St Augustine 
(probably the Kmrratio in Pxulm xcviii), through the famous 
UatramiuiH, opponent of Baschasius Badbcrtus, abbot of Corby, 
It thus shows Aelfric as a keen follower of contemporary 
“ science ” abroad Aelfric sided, seemingly, against Hadbertua; 
his opinions are nowhere exactly reflected to-day, though the 
obscure Augustinian “spiritual,” rendered in English “g&sfclloo," did 
the good service of giving ns editions of him in the sixteenth 
century, when he was quoted by Foxe and others. It is an 
anachronism to impute any fully developed modem opinion to 
the tenth century. 

Alxmt the same time must be dated Aelfric’s Adam to a 
spiritual JSon, translated from Kt Basil’s work with the same title. 
The author is not expressly named, but, from internal evidence, 
we know that he was a Benedictine monk, and that he liad already 
written about Basil. It H|Kjaks of St Basil’s Ifexameran in al¬ 
most the very words Aelfric used earlier; it contains passages on 
Ht Basil closely resembling some in the Interrogatimws Sige* 
undfi Preabytm ; and, inclusive of tho preface, it i» composed In 
Aelfric’s loose rhythm. The subject is the admonition of a spiritual 
father to his son to load a righteous life. 

In a manuscript in the Bodleian*, under the general heading 
8entu>im Lupt\ occum a homily On the mv&ftrtU gifts the 
Holy Ghoxt, which, owing to its presence in that manuscript, 
was formerly ascribed to Wulfetan. But that Aelfric com¬ 
posed a homily on this subject we know from his own state- 

1 Oorpu* ChiUti Coll. BOB and Oott. Oth. U. 10, * Junta* 99. 
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ment 1 : “ Sevenfold gifts he giveth yet to mankind, concerning 
which I wrote formerly in a certain other writing in the English 
speech.” This homily is seventh from the superscription, which 
only seems to apply to those immediately following it (two in 
number). We are, therefore, as Napier in his work on Wulfetan 
pointed out, justified in rejecting the ascription of the seventh 
homily to Wulfstan, and it may be by Aelfric. 

In 1005, Aelfric was called from Wessex to Mercia. The thane 
Aethelmaer, who had formerly invited him to Ceme, and for whom 
so many of his works had been composed, had recently acquired 
two estates in Oxfordshire, which he, in turn, presented to his 
newly founded abbey of Eynsham. These are interesting on account 
of their connection with the hero of Maldon, himself a patron 
of learning, who had fallen, some fourteen years before, fighting 
against the Danes 2 . Hither Aethelmaer retired for the rest of his 
life, and hither ho summoned Aelfric as first abbot The monastery 
followed the Benedictine rule, and it was for the instruction of its 
inmates that Aelfric wrote, soon after his instalment there, the 
Latin Letter to the Monks of Eynsham, to which reference has 
already been made. His object was to give an account of the rule 
as practised at Winchester, and he says that the source of his 
information is bishop Aethclwold’s Do Conmctiidiw Monachorum, 
by which title, as we have already seen, he refers, in all probability, 
to Aethelwold’s Rcgularw Concordia. 

It is in the preface to this letter that Aelfric speaks of the 
years spent by him in the school of Aethelwold, and, as a further 
acknowledgment of the debt ho owed his great master, he com¬ 
posed soon afterwards, in Latin, his Vita Aethehooldi In the 
prefree to this Life, Aelfric calls himself abbot and alumnus of 
Winchester, and, greeting Kenulph, bishop of Winchester, and the 
brethren of the monastery there, he says that it now seems right 
to him to recall to men's memory some of the deeds of their father 
and great teacher, Ht Aethelwold (d. 984), who had l>een dead for 
twenty years. Since Kenulph was not appointed to the see till 
1006, and died either the same year or the next, the Life must 
have been finished about this time. Of the two recensions of the 
jOffi, one, by Aelfric alone, shows hiB usual characteristics; the 
other is apparently Aelfric’s life, “written over” by Wulfrtan, 
precentor of Winchester, with'additional matter concerning post¬ 
humous miracles. 

1 Dt VtteH «t At Novo Ttatamento, Prei&08, 

« See p. 144. 
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Besides these Latin works, in the first year of his office as 
abbot, Aelfric wrote an English letter addressed to a thane 
called Wulfgeat, “at Ylmaiulun,” a place which has been identified 
with ilmington, about thirty miles from Eynsham. It logins with 
a six line address to Wulfgeat, in which Aelfric refers to former 
English writings, lent to the thane, and to his promise to lend 
him more. Since he calls himself abbot, and since in loott Wulfgeat 
fell into disgrace and lost all his possessions, being supplanted by 
Eadric the famous traitor, the letter was evidently written in 
1005 or 1006. 

It was probably two or three years after this that Aelfric 
composed his treatise on the Old and the New' Testaments -De 
Vvteri ef de Now Tt'damevto. It logins with a long address 
to Sigferth or Higweard, a thane living at Easthealim, the modem 
Asthall, which is only twelve miles distant from Eynsham. Aelfric 
begins by saying that Sigferth hud very often asked him for 
English books, but that he would not grant his request till the 
thane had proved his sincerity by good deeds. But, Hince he had 
complained to Aelfric that he could not obtain his works, the 
ablwt had written this especially for him. The tractate, which Is 
baaed on Bfc Augustine’s I)e Doetrim Christiana, is, in substance, 
a popular introduction to the contents of the Bible, and Mb into 
two parts. The first, on the Old Testament, is especially valuable 
because, in the course of his summary of the various books, AelfHc 
gives the jjarticulars to which we have already referred, concerning 
his translations from the Bible. The second part, on the New 
Testament, begins with the story of John the Baptist, treats of 
the four Gospels, the Ar,tn of the Apostle*, the epistles and the 
lmok of Revelation, and, after certain allegories, some words on 
the duties of the three stations of life, workers, praying folk and 
fighters, and a description of the capture of Jerusalem by Titus, 
ends with an admonition against the Teutonic habit of setting 
folk to drink beyond their measure—a native pleasantry which, it 
seems, Sigferth had endeavoured to impose upon Aelfric when 
viHited by him. 

It was to the same nobleman that Aelfric, about the same time, 
addressed his letter on the celibacy of the clergy, for Sigferth 
entertained among his household an anchorite who affirmed that 
the marriage of mass-priests (us, full priests as distinguished from 
u preostHH,” a generic name including deacons and minor orders 
as well) was permissible. But Aelfric, though loth to differ from 
this "good friend,” if he were a God-fearing man, could not refrain 
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from pointing out that the earlier usage of the church required 
celibacy from all the clergy, and the letter is a prolonged argument 
on this theme. 

Aelfric’s last important work was a pastoral letter written for 
Wulfstan, who, from 1002 to 1023, was archbishop of York, 
and, till 1016, held also the see of Worcester, being thus a 
neighbour of the abbot of Eynsham. It falls into two parts, 
of which the first speaks of the three periods of the law, and goes 
on to the theme already treated in the letters to Wulfsigo and 
Sigfertli. The subject of the marriage of the clergy is reviewed 
from a historical standpoint, and the letter further admonishes the 
clergy on the celebration of the Eucharist, as their great function, 
and treats of the seven grades of holy orders. The second part 
deals with the use of the holy oils and the administration of the 
last sacraments to the dying. Mass was not to be said in 
laymen’s houses, nor churches used for worldly purposes. The 
work must have been composed after 1014, since it contains a 
quotation from Aethelred’s laws of that date; and, probably, before 
1016, when Wulfetan’s connection with Worcester came to an end. 
The epistles were written in Latin and translated into English 
by Aelfric himself, at Wulfetan’s request, in the following year. 

Aelfric’s life was now drawing to a close. The exact date of 
his death is not known, but he died, probably, soon after 1020. 
His last years were passed in times not favourable for literary 
work. They were eventful years for England, for they witnessed 
the Danish sack of Canterbury in 1011, the murder of St Alphege 
by the Danes at Greenwich, the flight of Aothelred before Sweyn, 
the strife of Edmund Ironside and Canute and Canute’s final 
triumph. 

Aelfric was not only the greatest prose writer, he was also 
the most distinguished English-writing theologian, in his own time, 
and for five centuries afterwards. Yet he was in no sense an 
original thinker; his homilies, as he frankly states, are borrowed 
from others, and in them he reflects the thought of the weBt, 
especially the teaching of St Augustine its groat Father. His chief 
object was to convoy to the simple and unlearned the teaching 
of the Fathers; and in this he was pre-eminently successful If 
Dunstan and Aethelwold first kindled the flame, it was Aelfric who, 
through dark years of strife and warfare, when men’s thoughts 
were absorbed by the pressing anxieties of their daily life, kept 
the lamp alight and reminded them of spiritual ideals. His 
influence lasted long after his death, as is shown by the many late 
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manuscripts of his writings, some of which date from the twelfth 
century; and if it had not been for his faithful, modest labour, the 
difficulties of Lanfranc and Anselm would have been even greater 
than they were. 

As he himself tells us, he took Alfred for his model, but, in 
ease and grace, his style far surpasses that of his great predecessor. 
Both Aelfric and Wulfstan write and translate in a free style, but 
it is no longer the gossiping colloquialism of Alfred. English had 
become a literary language, polished in the cloisters with long 
use as a vehicle for translation and original works. In the cloisters 
Latin was still a living language and, hence, Latin constructions 
became common. The necessity of having to express difficult 
ideas in a form intelligible to ignorant men heljHsd Aelfric in his 
choice of words and in his effort after lucidity, while, with the 
instinct of a true teacher, he refused to Ini led astray by the 
example of Latin syntax and preferred simple constructions. 
Unfortunately, as time went on, he deferred more and more 
to the preferences of his audience, and delmsod his prose by 
throwing it into the rhythmical alliterative form so popular 
with the vulgar. Perhaps It was felt that a more pompous, 
rhetorical style than that of ordinary speech should be used in 
treating of solemn themes. However that may be, the later, 
florid manner which Aelfric affected in the Saints Ltww, and 
in some of his other treatises, is distinctly inferior to that of 
the first two series of homilies. His prose Is seen at its best in 
simple narrative, and, to appreciate the difficulties under which 
he laboured, the homilies on the Eucharist and on the Creation 
(both philosophic subjects) should lie read together. Hie first 
is confused and complex, compared with the flowing ease of the 
great Father upon whoHe work it was Imsed and, obviously, the 
language was not, at this time, equal to abstruse metaphysical 
speculation. The second, which deals with a simpler subject, is 
clear and comprehensive. Aelfric shows power In his treatment 
of pathos as well as of philosophy, when both are simple; as may 
be seen in the homilies on the Holy Innocents and on the Creation. 
But, whatever his theme, he is always logical and persuasive; and 
the 41 sweet reasonableness” of his methods especially distinguishes 
his sermonH from the fiery denunciations, and the direct, strenuous 
language, of his contemporary and friend, archbishop Wulfrtan, 
who goes to the jaunt without any of tho abstract moralising to 
l>e found in Aelfric. Wulfstan delivers his Christian doctrine as 
a statement of facts, and his phrases have a legal smack about 
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them; while Aelfric loves whftt has some philosophy in it, for even 
his simplicity is often profound. In a word, Wulfstan is a judge 
and legalist, Aelfric a contemplative student 

This difference in tone is explained partly by temperament, 
partly by the circumstances of their lives. Aelfric, following the 
(piiet industrious routine of duty liehind the shelter of the abbey 
walls, heard only the rumours of the strife that raged without; 
Wulfstan, fttworljefi in practical, political life, was brought face 
to face with the anguish and the practical needs of the time. He 
was already bishop of Worcester, when, in 1002, he was appointed, 
also, to the see of York, hi 101 f, he assisted in tin; compilation of 
the laws of Aethelred, drawn up at the synod of Kyushum; he 
died on 20 May 102U. Thus, his [icriod of office coincided with 
that of the most disastrous and devastating invasions of the 
country. 

It is extremely difficult to determine exactly which of the 
homilies in the Bodleian 1 are really Wiilfstan’s. Owing to the 
superscription at the beginning of the first: Hie inn pi nut 
aermonea Lupi , all were awcrilied to him by Wanley. Napier bus 
1 jointed out, however, that this heading was, probably, taken from 
another manuscript of the archbishops sermons, which were copied 
into a miscellaneous collection containing many others, of which 
the authorship is uncertain, or certainly not his. Of the fifty three 
homilies in the Bodleian MS, only five are indisputably by Wulfstan* 
There are the tw'o immediately following the HUjierseription, dealing 
with the Bible story 3 , ami with the catholic: faith*; next follows a 
sermon 4 of which only j»irts are by Wulfstan, and which Napier, 
rejecting the {jassoges he considers unautheutie, has divided Into 
four portions*: on the Christian life, on Christ’s death, on Christ 
as the true friend and on the duties of Christians, Then comes 
the famous Arfdrm 1 to the English*, and, last of nil, a short 
exhortation 7 with the HU|»erHeription tieruto imp}, on the duty of 
Christians, full of metrical fragments, which cun lie separated 
from the context tutd show signs of sung verse united by alliteration 
or assonance. Of the remaining homilies, some, which occur in 
Hie same order in various manuscripts, are, {smsibly, by Wulfstan ; 
many, such as the [jumphrase of the jsiein called He Domes Daege, 
and The A ddre&s of the Soul to the Hody, must be entirely rejected; 
while others* appear also among the HlicHing HtmUies^o? the 

1 Jualon 8i». * Wimley I, Napier 51, * Wealthy 3, Nee^r 3, 

4 W»nUy 4. * Napier sue, sx, xxi, xxtt, * Weniej fi, Nupfor 33, 

1 Wwiky 6, Nepier 34. * x*.tx, tiv end tv, 
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works of Aelfric. It is noteworthy that the homilies referred to 
above as possibly by Walfstan are very similar in phraseology 
to the Old English laws drawn up at the council of Kynsham in 
1014 ; and, as we know from his own statement that Wulfstan was 
responsible for the Jjatin paraphrase of those statutes, it is prolwble 
that the English version was his also. 

Of the five homilies which can certainly be ascribed to Wulfst&n, 
the most powerful Is the one entitled in the Bodleian MB Sermo 
I/upi ad Anglos quando Demi maxime perseeuti mint cos, quod 
fait in die Aetkdmli regia, to which another MB adds more 
explicitly that this was in anno mitteriim xiiii alt incarnation* 
Domini twain Jeam (Jhriati , and another, in aum mittcaimo viiu 
But it is, indeed, applicable to any year in the ill-fated reign of 
Aethelrod. The vices, evil deeds and cowardice of the English 
are scourged with a heavy hand; the English are likened to the 
Britons whom they have turned out, and are threatened with the 
same fate. The archbishop's jmsioimte patriotism breaks forth 
in the burning words with which he deserilKM the desolation and 
demoralisation of the jwople, scattered like frightened sheep 
before the onset of the heathen, without a single leader to rally 
them to resistance. Villages are destroyed by fire, the new 
minsters are stripped of their holy things; father is turned against 
son and brother against brother; even the ancient bond of thane 
and thrall becomes loosened in this time of universal disintegration. 
And, like some Hebrew prophet, Wulfst&n refuses to believe that 
the Almighty would have laid so heavy an affliction upon an 
innocent people; he sees in the crimes of the nation the cause, 
rather than the effect, of the long strife; this evil has corns upon 
them for their sins; they have provoked the wrath of Heaven, 
and, unless they rojient and reform, a worse evil shall liefall them. 
But there fa still room for penitence, arid the sermon ends on a 
gentler note: 

“Let ns creep to Christ,” says the preacher, “and call upon Him un¬ 
ceasingly with trembling hearts, and deserve Hfs mere?} let ns love God and 
HI* laws, and faith fully perform what our sponsors promised for us at our 
baptism. Let os order rightly our words and our deeds, and keep faith with 
one another without guile, and frequently think upon the great Judgment 
that awaits us all,' and protect ourselves against the fiamlng fire of bell; and 
let us mnt for ourselves the glory and the Joy which God has prepared for 
those who do His will ou oarth. Ho God help us, Amort.” 

Here and there are traces of metrical diameter sometimoe 
aawmant, nometimcH alliterative, which may have been part of 
acme peaaimiHtic folk-ballads on England's downfall. 
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Wulfataffs style is ranch more vehement than that of Aelfric. 
He is preacher rather than teacher, appealing more to the emotions 
than to the reason of his hearers, fertile in concrete Illustrations, 
and avoiding the subtle symbolism in which Aelfric delighted. 
His sentences, though not deficient in lucidity, are very long; 
synonym is heaped on synonym and clause upon clause; yet the 
chanting hchhc of rhythm is always present; epithets are balanced, 
and the effect is often heightened by the use of antithesis. But, 
as might Ikj expected from one whose life was so much absorbed 
by the administration of public affairs, his style is that of the 
rhetorician rather than of the philosopher. 

In addition to the homilies already mentioned, several isolated 
tracts of the same nature by unknown authors survive. Among 
these may l>e noted the Lift of St (ruthlae and of tit Sv*itktm t 
the former translated from the Latin by Felix of C'myland, and, on 
the ground that one MB 1 is in the same handwriting as AelfHeh 
Pentateuch 9 , often attributed to him; the latter a mere fragment, 
which is also supposed by some scholars to be bis. There are 
also the Life qf St Neot, and of St Mary of Egypt, which may, 
possibly, be hk 

Another renowned contem|mrary of Aelfric wttn the monk 
Byrhtferth, whose writings are chiefly concerned with mathematics. 
He lived about 1)80, and in Haiti to have been a pupil of Abbo. 
Leland nayw he wits called Thonieganus. He seem* to have known 
some of Duuntau’s earlier disciples, and to have lived at Canterbury 
for a time. His reputation as an English writer rests on hk 
Hcmdboc or Enckiriditm, a miscellany preserved in only one MS*, 
it begins with a descriptive calendar, and then fellow short 
treatises of a mathematical and philological nature. After these, 
come three theological tracts, on The Agee qf the World, The 
Loosing of Salem and The Seven Sim. The collection concludes 
with two homilies, one entitled Ammmitio Amm tyaet mfreontllie 
myneyung\ and the other on the four cardinal virtues. The Hcnnon 
on the loosing of Satan Hoeuw to indicate that it was composed 
towards the dose of tho tenth century, and this date is corroborated 
by what other information we possess about the author*. 

like Aelfric, Byrhtferth was a product of St Aethelwokfs 

1 Colt. Ve»p. D. xu. * Bod, Load. 3. IS. 

* Oxf. A«b. 888, * reminder. 

* S««id«s th«M EoglUh (iwUmi Byrhtferth wu *feo rMponsibb for f*Un oom* 
mvnUriM on B«d*'« De Tmponm Ration* sod Do Saturn Rerum ; two «w*y* intitfed 
Do PrineipHo Mathmatiei* &nd De InoHtutione Monaehorum mod & Vita JOtmUmi. 
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monastic reform, but bis scientific leanings differentiated him 
remarkably from the greater homilists. 

Besides these homilies and scientific treatises, there were com- 
posed, during the tenth century, three English versions of the 
BomjhjH known as the Lindisfame, Bushworth and West Saxon 
glosses. The Uttin text of the Lindisfame (!<>«{ads’, contained 
in a magnificent manuscript, adorned with beautiful illuminations, 
watt written alwnit the year 7<K>; and it was not till at least two 
hundred and fifty years later, when it had been removed to 
Cheatcr-lo-Btreet, near Durham, for safety, that the interlinear 
North Northumbrian gloss was added by Aldrod, a priest of that 
place. The glosH gives many variant English equivalents for the 
Lathi words. Aldrod himself, however, seems to have written only 
the latter part of the gloss, that beginning at St John v, 10 in 
a new hand, though the earlier portion wits, probably, made under 
his HUiiervision. The gloss is of the greatest importune** from a 
philological point of view, Mince it is our most valuable authority 
for the Northumbrian dialed, of the middle of the tenth century. 

Equally interesting are the Kushworth Lospels”, The Lilin 
text, which ditlers very Hlightly from that of the Lindisfame MS, 
watt, perhaps, written in the eighth century, while the gloss dates 
from the second half of the tenth. It falls into two distinct 
portions, the first of which, in the dialect of north Mercia, waa 
written l>y Forman, a priest of lfarewoml, seven miles north-east 
of Leeds. This portion, which includes the gosj>el of St Muttheio 
and part of chapters i and ii of St Murk, begins hh a gloss, and, 
later, Injcomes again a gloss, hut, In the main, it is a fairly free 
version of the Lttin text. 'Hie second jwrt, in a dialect which 
bus lieen willed South Northumbrian by I/mdeibf, was written by 
Owun, and shows, very strongly, the influence of the Lindisfurne 
glosses, which must have lieen larfore the writer as he worked, 
since he often goes astray from the Jjttiin text to follow A hired’s 
version. It seems probable that Furman, who was a good Latin 
scholar, had mode his gloss aa far as St Mark ii, IS, when the 
Lindisfame MH came into his hands, lie then entrusted the task 
to Owun, who watt a less accomplished linguist, and who, whenever 
he was confronted by a difficulty, resorted to the Lindisfame gloss 
for its solution. It may lie that Furman chose Owun as one know* 
ing a dialect closely akin to that of Lindisfame. 

1 Cott, Kero i>, iv. 

* Bo enllodi hecnuMe Ute MH in which they are cimUinwl wm twuwrly owned by 
2 . Runhwortb, clerk to the Homo of Common* during the butt# l‘*rii«ment. 
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There also exists in six MSS a West Saxon version of the 
Gospels, which, owing to a note in one MS 1 —ego Ae[frinm m*ijm 
hum libntm in mmimterio BatShtmio et derfi Brihimdtlo pre- 
pomto —was formerly ascribed to Aelfric of Eynsham. If we 
suppose this Brihtwokl to l>e the same as the bishop of that 
name, who held the see of Sheris >rne from 1000—1040, as he is 
here called prrpoxitm, wo may conclude that the Corpus MS 
was written before 1000. It certainly Ixdongs to the first quarter 
of the eleventh century and is not of Aelfrio’s authorship, for it in 
no wise agrees with his description of his own work on the New 
Testament. He tells us that he had translated pieces from the 
New Testament; hut this is a full version. The other MSS are 
later, and one of them, in the Cambridge University Library, con¬ 
tains also the apocryphal {*mqwi of X lendc mm, which provided 
legendary material for later medieval homilists and for the growth 
of the Arthurian legend in respect of Joseph of Arimathaea. 

The early Christian legends, indeed, and, more giartictilarly, 
such as mark the continuance of Jewish traditions and the gradual 
diffusion of Christianity in the east, seem to have had a special 
attraction for English writers of this gwriod. There are two 
legends connected with the Holy Hood- one with the growth of its 
wood, the other with the history of the eroHs after the crurifWion. 
The legend of the Holy Hood itself is the same as the original 
story of Cynewulfs poem. It will la* rumcnilxnred that St Helena 
was reputed to Ik* of British origin. 

Tim oldest English version of the legend of the growth of the 
wood is found in a MS in the Bodleian (343), which contains also 
fifty-one homilies by Aelfric, The manuscript dates only from 
the twelfth century, but, as the other contents are copies of 
eleventh century originals, it is reasonable to stipiswo that the 
cross legend also was comjmsed at an earlier }K*riod. Tins theory 
is borne out by the language, which Napier considers too urcimic 
for the twelfth century. From a literary jsunt of view, as well as 
linguistically, the version is of the greatest interest, as showing 
the development of English prose. In its original eleventh century 
form, it represented, perhaps, the best tradition of the literary 
West Baxon language developed in the cloisters, and the grace and 
ease of the story show considerable mastery of the art of narrative. 

The theme ultimately depends on the Jewish legends con¬ 
tained in the Book qf Adam and the Book qf fltwch, and it had 
originally no connection with Christianity. The story frequently 

1 Corjra* Chrlctl College, Gun bridge, cxl. 
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occurs in medieval literature (as, for instance, in the South English 
Legendary and the Cursor Muutli), and a brief outline of it may, 
therefore, be given here. Unfortunately, the earlier part of the 
legend in its Latin form, treating of the history of the rood to 
the time of Moses, is missing in the English text The story 
shapes itself as follows. Adam being on the point of death, Eve and 
Beth go to Paradise to ask the guardian angel for the healing oil 
of life. Beth, as fallen man, is denied entrance to Paradise, and, 
instead of the oil, the angel gives him three pips of cedar, cypress 
and pine. When Beth returns to his father, he finds Adam 
already dead; ho places the three pips under Adam's tongue, 
and, God having given Adam’s body to Michael, it is buried by 
the four archangels iu Paradise. Tim pijw fructify in the ground, 
and from them spring three rods, which remain green till the time 
of Moses. The Old English version begins at this point and tells 
how Moses, having led the Children of Israel over the lied Boa, 
lies down to rest, and, in the morning, finds that three rods have 
sprung up, one at his head, and one at each side. With these 
rods he makes sweet the bitter waters, and the host continues 
its journey to Arabia. Hither David, whom the legend represents 
as contemporary with Moses, is sent to demand the rods, and it is 
revealed to Mm in a vision that they betoken the Trinity 1 . Ho 
carries them to Jerusalem, where there is a pit of water so bitter 
that none can taste of it The rods are placed in it, and they join 
together into a mighty tree, the growth of which is marked by 
silver rings. After the death of David, Bolomon attempts to use 
the tree for the building of the Temple; but, owing to the fact that 
it continually alters in length, this proves im|K)ssible, and it remains 
untouched within the sanctuary. Finally, when the Jews seek for 
a tree car which to crucify Christ, they rcinemtier this rood, and 
use part of it for the cross. 

The legend of the finding of tire cross by St Helena is entirely 
Christian in origin, and is cognate to the version in The Golden 
Legend of Jacobus a Voragine, and in the Boliandist A rta Sana- 
torum for the fourth of May, and it is the same theme as that 
treated so beautifully by Cynewulf in his Elena. 

An important legend cycle, to which attention 1ms recently 
been drawn, is that of the letter sent from Heaven on Sunday 
observance. It hi found m Old English in four of Wu listen's 
homilies, and hi two serrate versions (C.C.C.V. 1*10 am! H$a), 

1 "Qypawu* tauaatf j>ooo fate; C*dru« tiomstf Jxm# stm»; i'inus uca*C>o«# 
gait." 
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Of the legends printed by Cockayne, that of Jamnes and Mamhros 
has quite a modern “ psychical ” flavour. The fact of its being 
a mere fragment, and breaking off when just about to become dull, 
saves it in the eyes of all lovers of ghost-tales. 

In addition to other legends of a sacred character there are 
others of a more worldly nature, the most remarkable being the 
(suppositious) Letter from Alexander to A ristoth l r The Wonder* 
qfthfi Bast 2 and the story of AixMonius of Tyre*. The first two 
are closely connected with the eastern legend of Alexander the 
Great, which had taken shape before the Christian era in u w ork 
known a« the pmulo-Kailisthenes, which was translated into Latin 
before .'Go by the so-called Julius Valerius. The two Alexander 
legends, as we have them, are very faithful translations from Latin 
originals, each chapter of The Wonders of the Bast being preceded 
by a copy of the text on which it is founded, 'll icy are imfwrtant 
in the history of literature as proving the interest taken by the 
educated clergy of the eleventh century in the Latin legend 
cycles. Bather later than these two works, and also of eastern 
origin, is the Old English version of ApdUnvm <\f Tyre, of which 
only half is extant, a translation of the l&tnl chapter of the 
(Jesta litmtmomm , which, in its turn, depends on a lost Greek 
original of the third century, it tells of the wooing of the king 
of Antioch’s daughter by Apollonius of Tyre, and how her father, 
to prevent her marriage, required her suitors to solve a riddle or 
to be beheaded. The early appearance of this legend in the 
vernacular is especially interesting, since Gower's version of the 
story in his (Jmtfmio Amanita provided the theme for iVrfcfev 
Of Tyre, The presence of these legends in Old English is 
peculiarly significant as indicating the on-coming flood of foreign 
literature. Hitherto, the priest had been the story-teller, after 
the heroic minstrelsy of earlier days had {Missed away; henceforth, 
the lighter touch of the deliberate tale-teller was to Ins heard 
in English. 

From these we must turn to consider the quasi-scieiitific 
works of Giis period, which have all been printed by Cockayne 
In his Leechdoms, Worteunniny and Htarmtft in Early England. 
As might be expected, they have little literary value, but are 
extremely interesting from a historical standpoint, titice they 
throw many valuable side-lights on the manners and social 
conditions of the time. Cockayne's collection begins with the 
Herbarium that passes under the name of Apuleius, a work 

* MB. VlvelL A. XT. * Cott. Tit. B. t. * C.C.C.C. 8.18. 
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stating tho various ills for which each plant in a remedy. It 
appears in four MriS, the one printed by Cockayne 1 dating 
from the first half of the eleventh century, hollowing this 
is an English version of the Mvtlmmt tlr qnuifritjHufttm# of 
Sextus Placid us, about whom nothing is known, which descrilms 
the various kinds of aniinals and the use of their bodies in 
medicine. 

Even more interesting is the leech-lxmk in Fookayne's second 
volume 2 . Tho author was evidently acquainted with the (frock 
and Latin authorities on medicine, for the work is full of their 
prescriptions, and Helms, patriarch of Jerusalem, is mentioned as 
having sent such prescriptions to king Alfred. 

lastly, Cockayne printed in his third volume two collections 
of miscellaneous recipes 3 , and 11 number of prognostications, inter¬ 
pretations of dreams and a horologium 4 . The first collection is 
extremely interesting on account of the heathen nature of many 
of flu* prescriptions, which require for their elfieney the refaction 
of charms. Koine of these are mere giMierish, in which, however, 
fragments of (.reek, Litin and Hebrew may he tracts 1; others, 
such as the celebrated charm against the stitch, show close con¬ 
nection with Scandinavian mythology; while in Homo, such as the 
charm to bring home straying cattle, there is a curious mingling 
of Christian nomenclature and heathen superstition. All these 
works are deeply tiuged with jioefcio feeling; ami the desire to 
propitiate the powers that distribute storm and sunshine is visible 
throughout. The date of these compositiona is not known, but 
inoNfc of the manuscripts Ixdong to the eleventh century. 

From the foregoing survey of English prose literature during 
the eleventh century, it is clear that the language had attained 
considerable development as a literary medium. lit the hands of 
Aelfric its vocabulary lascame less concrete, its constructions 
more logical, and, though it was still Hoen to best advantage in 
aimple narrative, it was moulded by him with fair success to 
philosophic requirements. But, in the years that followed the 
Norman conquest, tho development of English prose met with a 
great check, and four hundred years olajwod before the vernacular 
was again employed with the grace and fluency of Aelfric. 

The decline of Old English poetry cannot lie so directly 
attributed to the Norman conquest Luring the course of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries tho classical rhetorical metre had 

1 Colt, Vi toll. 0. m. 3 I'j-in tod from MS IS D. t nt, 
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already I>egtm to deteriorate, and waa being gradually replaced 
by the sung metre of the popular ballad. For the whole of our 
period we have only two great poems, the fragment of r hutith 
in the Beowulf MS and the Hast Anglian poem of Byrhtnoth a 
death at Mahlon, Both poems deal with the struggle against the 
name foe and Imth are in the alliterative rhetorical metre. Judith 
contains a fair nmnl>er of lines which are undoubtedly (dear tyjaw 
of sung verse, such as is found in the thirteenth century in 
Layamon's Strut, Thu thdth' of Mult fan also contains two nmeh 
alike'. The adoption of tins metre, which, although ancient, here 
exhibitH what are practically its first known trace* in < )ld Hnglish 
literature, is carried to much greater lengths in the jioeitiH em¬ 
bedded in the Citron is/ir, ami some ol>Her vat ions ujtmi this new 
metre, called the “sung” or four-lxsat verse, as opjtoscd to the 
declamatory or two-1 xmfc metre of the older poems, will l*> found 
in an appendix at the end of the volume. 

The first poem in the Chronicle occurs under tho year 037, and 
celebrates the glorious victory won by Acthelstau at lirnitnnhurb. 
It is a markedly patriotic |s>em and shows deep feeling; its 
brilliant lyrical jsiwer, and the national enthusiasm evident 
throughout, have made it familiar, in one form or another, to 
all lovers of Kuglish verse. < treat cure «a*> taken with the metre, 
which is the ancient rhetorical line. 

I baler the year Pit? another ihhuii in alliterative rhetorical 
metre occurs. It consists only of a few lines, and its subject is 
the lilaantion of the five borough*, J/eiccster, Lincoln, Nottingham. 
Stamford ami Derby, “ which were formerly Danish, constrained 
by need in the captive \umth of the heathen,” by Kdmuttd, non 
of Kdward the Kldor. It has little p«»etie value; tmt it is dis¬ 
tinguished by the same intense patriotism as the verses on the 
tottfle of Brtmuiiburh. 

The first poem iti sung verse contained in the < 'hrmiich is that 
for fiofi, on the accession of king Hdgar. it contains forty eight 
hairlines, making twenty four full lines, connected, #*f which only 
about eight show alliteration. The lines an* connected in tho 
earlier form id rundown rhythm, not strictly all iterative, though 

1 But lli« rentier mu«t l*» tj*uUuut«i nguinnt wwuttting that R*ary rimod **mt «u 
»t«o Rung vr-r«f. Tim »l»art#r iypou of rimmt v«rwi in »ttoh poem* m Judith And Ttm 
Hattie of Haldon w«r« «Umo«t o»rUlnly not. Tb§ only row eriUri* aro 11) conformity 
to th» matrioai nehtmt* gl*«t in tb« Appendix, (S) a londosey to iwgioot tho rbottirta 
RtroM apd turn U>« two«tH»t rhythm into a fourbaat, m *hown hy the riming u«w of 
RyUabhm not currying tho tail itrm Kxampiwi art: Judith^ I, SSI, (rfogftm gae»6«t*) 
•lAgon tonimth ; Maldo*, t BOB, B^rbtwotd mtyf/ftdl bdrd hiftabdA. 
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assonance is sometimes found Metrically, it is our best preserved 
example. The theme is the prosperity of Edgar; how his wise 
rule was honoured far and wide, how he established {mace in the 
land and how he was rewarded by God with the willing submission 
of kings and earls. Of one fault, however, says the chronicler, 
he was too often guilty, namely that he loved foreign ways and 
enticed outlanders into his dominions. The poem ends with a 
prayer that Uod may be more mindful of the king’s virtues than of 
his evil deeds, and tliat they may shield his soul from harm on its 
long journey hence. 

The delight of the English in the jxiaceful rule of Edgar is 
still further shown by a poeiu in the old rhetorical metre which 
is variously given in the different recensions of the Chnmide 
under the years W t 073 and 974, and relates the coronation of 
Edgar. The Peterborough chronicle has some lines which liave 
Iwen written as verse, but scansion seems to raise insurmount¬ 
able difficulties, ft can only lie scanned on the assumption 
that we have mi attempt to combine two stress lines with four- 
stress rhythm—an utter failure. They tell how kings came from 
afar to do homage to Edgar, and how there was no fleet so 
daring as to threaten liis dominions, or host so strong as to 
ravage the land while he ruled over it. 

Another interesting liallad poem, on the troubles caused by 
Aelfhere and other relxds in the reign of Edgar’s son Edward, 
is found in the MS known as Oott Tib. B. IV. It is of 19 half 
lines or 9| full lines. The linking system seems to lie mostly 
alliteration, but rime and assonance show themselves most clearly 
where alliteration Itecomes uiwent or weak, its in 

(lodes 

Modes Ittjars brtk*i*on 

and 

mynstro Uwtftsm’ton, 
and 

mtiaeosi* todraefdon. 

The verse is sung ballad-verse, and the alliteration what would 
be called irregular in rhetorical verso, ft is uncertain whether 
what scorns an opening verse really belongs to the song. 

The murder of Edward son of Edgar, at ( 'orfesgout, is 
relates! in a peculiarly distinctive jwem, which is quite clearly in 
sung verse, and shows traces of strophie arrangement. A later 
hand has tamjjercd greatly with the original jxjcm; some lines 
have, obviously, been lengthened, and the last six printed as verse 
do not scan as such, being, possibly, only rhythmic prose added 
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afterwards; They are exactly like the irregular lines on Edgar's 
death. Probably the chronicler took a popular ballad or ballads, 
broke it up, and attempted to destroy its Bing-song cliaracter by 
the addition of end verses. This, and the strophic cliaracter of the 
original or originals, would account for its metrical variety and 
uncertainty. In several places we meet with half line tags, gene* 
rally trimetric, once certainly in full tetrameter. The poem de¬ 
clares that no worse deed than the murder of Edward had ever 
been committed among the English since the invasion of Britain; 
men murdered him, but God glorified him; and he who was tofore 
an earthly king in now y after death, a heavenly saint His oarthly 
kinsmen would not avenge him, but his heavenly Fattier has 
avenged him amply, and they who would not bow to him living 
now bend humbly on their knees to hia dead bone* limn, we may 
perceive that men's plans are aa naught before God's. The words, 
“ Men murdered him, but God glorified him," are alliterative, and 
seem like a refrain; and the whole poem is, metrically, one of the 
most interesting of the series. 

There is a long interval liefore the next verses, which tell of 
the siege of Canterbury, and the capture of archbishop Aelfhcuh 
(Alphoge) in 1011, They consist of nine half lines of sung verse, 
and are, evidently, a quotation from some tolled comutemovatiug 
those disasters. They lament the imiurnmnicnt of him who was 
erstwhile head of Christendom and England, and the misery tliat 
men might now liehold in the unhappy city whence first came 
the joys of Christianity. There are some difficulties in scansion, 
and the variant readings in certain MBS 1 , though they can be 
restored to something like proper metrical liarmony, show what 
mishandling those songs underwent when written down by the 
scribes. 

The metre of the next poem is much totter preserved, It is 
of the sumo toyamon sung verse type, but shows a regular 
union of each two half lines by rime and assonance. Where this 
fails, wo can at once susjiect that the scrito has tamjwmi with the 
original version. The assonance is wholly stmth-eastero. Its subject 
is the capture and cruel fate of the aethellug Alfred, and it shows 
a strong spirit of partisanship against Godwin. This is led up 
to by the prose account telling how Alfred came to Winchester 
to see his mother, but was hindered and captured by Godwin. 
The poem relates how Godwin scattered Alfred’s followers, killing 
some and Imprisoning others, and how the aetheling was led 

1 Coti, Tit. B. iv, and Bodl. Land. 686. 
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bound to Ely, blinded aboard ship and given over to tho monks. 
It gives uh the important architectural statement (since tho old 
minster long has iierished) tliat he was buried at the west end 
in the south porch “clone to tho steeple.” The story is told in 
20 couplets of sung half lines (40 half lines}. The few lines that 
do not rime can easily be restored 1 . 

Many of the features of this poem are paralleled in another on 
a like theme, the arrival of Edward Aetheling, son of Edmund 
Ironside, in England in 1057, his illness and Ids death, without 
seeing his kinsman the king. The story is that of the death of the 
last of the kingly lino. The {mem is in sung verms, the half lines 
ljoing mainly arranged in pairs of one short and one fuller Italf 
line, a combination which is tho great feature of this {Kami, whose 
strophic connection depends alwoluiely neither on rime or asso¬ 
nance, but rather on rhythm. The {mein is in four uneven tirades. 
The first two are ended by a single half linens a tag (no. 1, of 3 full 
lines4-tag; no. 2, of 5 full lines + half line tag). Tin* Inst two 
tirades (no. of ;t full lines; no, t, of 4 full lines) are without half 
line tugs. The tags may here have 1 h*cii lost in copying. 

It is noticeable that all these jsiems in sung verse, which seem 
to Ikj based on jwpular l#tlladn, arc characterised by deep patriotic 
feeling. This, however, is wanting in the alliterative rhetorical 
lines ou the death of Edward the (’onfessor, which merely tell how 
he had reigned for four and twenty years and had governed 
illustriously Welsh, Scots, Britoim, Angles and Saxons. 

Another passage iu simg verso dealing with the marriage of 
Margaret, the sister of Edward Aetheling, to Malcolm of Scotland, 
and recording her distaste for marriage and her desire for convent 
Hie, sccnifi to lie in ten sung half lines, of which the lirst four have 
been completely wrecked. The last four arc jiertW’t and of great 

1 At the I'ttti wo have tlni following: They huriod him 

*’ fill wurtSliwt | *w* h» wyrKu wiuw (no rime) 

Jet jmm Wo# tend# | {wmt *typla falgehende (rim**) 
tm )>»m auflportioe | mo mu! U midi CrinU *' (no rime). 

Now o« pi mtfyortir* rime* with ful wurflic*, although it dim not rime in 
ito prow nt jiliiri'. It nlxo would then follow on in mom. Srrt mut u mol <V»«i* 
rn'islo n rimo in .i*h* and whitt Imttor oun cow he then oh Hr tttntUl 1 hi* rime **# 
}»uw»ih! v romnvi il htra<i#o, tm t* fuil#t«j* bohm lout in tho lent Jim*, the ftml hell vmm 
wottltl apply to the until, ami mimok of horney to tho monk. Wo may then road. 

" ftil wurfttutn j on pun aufljmrtioo. 
not Jtftin Wwttnnde | ptm *typla fulftultomie 
olStti Muriate j m» null i* mol 

which fhamte* the architectural non«e. 
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lip by Offa and Dimnere; and the warrior# advanced to a fresh 
attack. The appearance amongst the defending rank# of Aeschere, 
son of Keglaf, a Northumbrian hostage, is of great interest, as it 
seems, for a moment, to give us a vivid glance of the political 
troubles of the land The |K>em ends by telling how Godric 
exhorted his comrades and fought fiercely against the heathen 
till he, too, fell. 

This brief outline may, perhaps, give some idea of the great 
interest of the jK»em, whose every word is filled with deep hatred 
against the marauding foe, and with dignified sorrow for the Iohh 
of Ixdoved friends. The verse is as noble as the deed and instinct 
with dramatic life, in it we see the heroic feeling of the earlier 
national isietry, full of the Teutonic theme of loyal friendship and 
warlike courage. And not until many hundreds of years have claimed 
do we find its equal in tragic strength. It is from this stirring 
narrative, from Wulfstan’s address to the English and from the 
bitter records in the ('hrrmicle, that we realise the degradation 
of the country during the unhappy reign of Aothelrefi 

The remaining {meins of our period in the old alliterative 
metre are of a didactic diameter. Among them may lie mentioned 
the Mruoiufpton or poetical calendar, which is prefixed to a 
vorsion of the ChmuieteK It is an interesting metrical survey 
of the progress of the year, with s|tccia! mention of the saints* 
day» olwerved by the church, preserving some of the Old English 
names of the months, such as Weodutonaft (August), WinterfyHcs& 
(Oefioiter) and BlotmonitS (Novemlier), and retaining traces of 
heathen times, though the whole is (Ihrisimii in lamia Its value, 
aa poetry, depends on the tender feeling fur nature shown in such 
passages as those which describe tlio aiming of May, tranquil 
and gentle, with blossoming woods and Sowers, or winter, which 
cuts off the harvest with the sword of rime and snow, when all is 
lettered with fr<ist by the host of the Creator, so that men may 
no longer haunt the green meadows or the flowery fields, 

Of more literary value is the jhiwu entitled liv tfames lfaege\ 
a free version of the Udin poem iJr Dir J adieu, i»y some scholars 
ascribed to iicdo amt by others to Aieuin. The 157 lines of the 
fj&tin original are expanded to 304 by the translator, whose 
Imaginative gift is especially visible In the way he enlarges on a 
hint from his source, The ojamlng passage is extremely beautiful. 

i Cou, -rib. b. «. 

* Found in * tmbttt* auiao«oript la *t» library of Corpu* Qhriiti Culkw* 
Oanbrid|t«, 

s I* i. oil. VII. 
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It tells how, as the author sat lonely within a bower in a wood, 
where the streams murmured among pleasant plants, a wind sud¬ 
denly arose that stirred the trees and darkened the skv, so that his 
mind wuh troubled, ami he Itegiui to sing of the coming of death. 
He descriltes how he wept and lay upon the earth, beating his breast 
for sorrow, and he calls u|K>n all his fellow sinners to confess their 
sins with team and to throw themselves on the mercy of ( ’hrist. 
Then comes another highly imaginative passage, describing the 
terrors that will foretell the second advent. “All the earth 
shaketli, and the hills also quiver and fall; the gates of the 
mountains bend and melt, and the terrible tumult, of the stormy 
sea fearfully frights the minds of men.'’ Then the Lord shall come 
with hosts of angels, the sins of all shall las revealed and fire 
shall consume the unrepentant. The poem ends with a passage, 
partly Imrrowcd from the Latin, on Hut joys of the redeemed. 
They shall be nuiulmrcd in heaven among the angels, and there, 
amidst dusters of red roses, shall shim* for ever. A throng of 
virgin scads shall wander there, garlanded with flowers, led by 
that most blessed of maidens who Imre the Is>rd cm earth. 

The translation is one of the finest in < fid h’nglish. It is far 
more jmwerful than its i>atin original, and many of the most 
beautiful passages are new matter put in by the Old ftnglish 
translator; for example, the lengthening of the owning, telling 
of the woodland scene, the section on the terrors of judgment 
and hell, and the whole passage describing Mary leading the 
flower-decked maiden throng in Heaven. 

In the same manuscript occurs another jmein to which it* 
editor, Lumby, gave the title of Lftr, and which he ascriinsl to 
the author of the previous poem. It 1ms, however, none of the 
imaginative power of Ik Dtmrn and consists simply of 

eighty lines of exhortatory verse addressed by one friend to an¬ 
other, bidding him work, fear Utsl, pray, give aims and go to 
church in cold weather. And, since the length of life fa unknown, 
and the enemies of man are ever at hand to assail him, they must 
1m routed by can tost prayer and meditation, and the almndnmnent 
of all bad habits. The low poetical worth of this piece would seem 
to show f that it was not by the translator of Ik Ihmit'A Ihiryr, 

Next follow in the manuscript some curious verses, of which 
each line is half in Ijutin and half in Knglish, and which were 
formerly also attributed to the author of Ik JItmm > Ditty?, The 
poems, however, difibr so much in merit that this theory must 
certainly be rejected. The further theory that the invocation 
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of saints in these verses shows that it was not by the author of 
Be Domes Daege is, however, scarcely sound, for it disregards 
contemporary theology and overlooks the English verses in praise 
of the Virgin added by the translator of that poem. Ilencc our 
truest warrant for attributing these verses to a different author 
lies rather in the beauty and dignity of Be Domes Daege. The 
hymn in question is an ingenious piece of trickery, like many a 
Provencal poem of later date. It opens with a prayer for Hod’s 
mercy on the reader, and then goes on to speak of the incarnation, 
ending with an invocation to Mary and the stunts. These verses, 
however, are of inestimable value metrically, since they show, by 
their Latin equivalents, the two-beat characters of the rhetorical 
verso, juHt as similar Old Herman jteems show, by their far greater 
length in the Ijatin portions, the four-l>eat diameters of Hermanic 
sung verse. 

More interesting are the eleventh century metrical versions of 
the Psalms, in a manuscript in the Hfbliothfajne Nationals Thfe 
MS contains only Psalms 1 to cl, but Boutorwok discovered further 
fragments in a Benedictine office, which partly fill up the gajts, 
and point to the existence of a complete metrical version of the 
Psalter in Old English. Taken altogether, however, this Bene¬ 
dictine office is merely a heap of fragments. The translation is, 
as a rule, good, when play is given to love of nature or to feelings 
common in Old English poetry. An isolated version exists of 
Psttlm 1 in Kentish dialect 1 , which was formerly supjKwed to 
belong to the eighth century, but which is shown, by its language, 
to be two hundred years later. It was not, apparently, one of 
a series, but was complete in itself, being rounded off at the close 
by a short hymn-like passage on David’s sin and his atonement 

A gloomy poem on The Grave, “For thee was a house built 
Ere thou wast bora,” etc., written in the margin of a volume of 
homilies in the Bodleian* and known to all readers of Longfellow 
and many Inside, need not detain ns long. It is, probably, of later 
date than any of the jKiems already referred to and shows signs of 
the coming metrical change. 

Last, there must be mentioned a j>oem on the city of Durham, 
which, though not composed within our iwriod, is the latest in 
the classical rhetorical metre that is known to exist, and is, there¬ 
fore, most suitably descrilwd in this place. One version* was 
printed by Hickes in his Thesaurus (1703—G), and another copy 

1 Cott. Vwp. D. t, 1. * NE. F. i , 13. 

• Cott. Vitt, D. 90. 
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occurs at the close of a manuscript of the Jlistoria Eccksia 
Dvmdmenm of Simeon of Durham in the University Library, 
Cambridge. The poem, which contains twenty long lines, falls 
into two parts, the first eight describing the city on the hill, 
surrounded with steep rocks, girdled by the strong flowing river, 
full of many kinds of fish, and environed by forests in whose deep 
dells dwell countless wild beasts; while the last twelve tell of the 
wonderful relics preserved there, memorials of Cuthbert and 
Oswald, Aidan and Eadberg, Eadfrith and bishop Aethelwold, 
as well as of the famous writers Bede and Boisil, which, amidst 
the veneration of the faithful, awaited in the minster the dooms¬ 
day of the Lord. Tt is this catalogue of saints which enables us 
to fix the date of the poem, for the translation of their relics to 
the now cathedral took place in 1104, and the poem follows closely 
the order of enumeration found in Simeon of Durham's description 
of that ceremony 1 . Although it is written in a strained arclmistic 
attempt at West Saxon spelling, yet we catch many clear glimjwe# 
of south-eastern twelfth century phonology in its faulty attempts 
at corrections. 

After 1100, English poetry censes to exist for nigh a hundred 
years, although fragments remain to bear witness to tliat popular 
verse which was to keep in the west midlands and north some 
continuity with the old jKjetry—for the sung rhythm never died 
out amongst the common folk, and rose ever and anon to such 
songs as that of Tim Pearl, to heroic lays of Arthur, Alexander 
and Troy ami, in our own days, has been revived in the rhythm of 
the mystic Ohriutnbd, 

English prose was wrecked for many a hundred year. Centuries 
elapsed before Aelfric had his equal again. 

1 Cupitula tie MiraeuUt et Trumlutiumhui .S'. (‘uthherti , C&p, m, 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE NORMAN CONQUEST 

The Norman conquest of England, from a literary jM>int of 
view, did not lwgin on the autumn day that saw Harold's levies 
defeated by Norman archers on the slopes of Senlac. It began 
with the years which, from his early youth onwards, Edward the 
Confessor, the grandson of a Norman duke, had spent in exilo in 
Normandy; and with his intimacy with “foreigners" and its 
inevitable consequences. The invasion of Norman favourites, 
which preceded and accompanied his accession to the throne, and 
their appointment, for a time, to the chief places in church and 
state, led to the tightening of the Ixnuls that Ixmnd England to 
the Roman church, and paved the way for the jxjnod of Imtin 
influence that followed the coming of William, ijftnfranc and 
Aitselm. 

The development of the old vernacular literature was arrested 
for nearly a hundred and fifty years after Hastings; and, m the 
preservation of letters dejamded on ecclesiastics, professed scholars 
and monastic chroniclers of foreign extraction, the literature of 
England for practically a couple of centuries is to be found mainly 
in Latin. Happily for England, her connection with the continent 
became intimate at a time when Paris, "the mother of wisdom,” 
was about to rise to intellectual dominance over Europe. 

Of the national vernacular literature of Prance, at the time of 
the Conquest, little was transplanted to English soil; but, in the two 
centuries that followed, the cultivation of romance, aided by 
"matter" that had iwowed through Celtic hands, nourished exceed¬ 
ingly among the Anglo-Norman peoples and became a notable 
part of English literature. 

The development of Old English literature, as we have said, 
was arrested. It was by no means, as some have urged, lifeless 
before this break in its history; and speculation would be futile 
as to what might have been its future, had there boon no Noman 
conquest Where so much has been lost there is no safety in 
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sweeping generalisations, based upon what is left. As a whole, 
the evidence which we possess shows Old English literature 
to have been richer than that of any other European nation 
during the period of its most active life; and, though there 
was, apparently, throughout Christian Europe, a lowering of 
letters, in which England shared, during “the gloom and iron 
and lead” of the tenth century, yet the lamps of learning and of 
literature, though low, were not extinguished in this island. It was 
the age of Dunstan, a lover of ballads and music and illuminated 
missals and precious jewels and letters, a learned saint, a dreamer 
of dreams, a worker in metal, the reformer of Glastonbury, a states¬ 
man and teacher who “filled all England witli light,” It was, as 
we have seen, the age of Aelfrie, in whose hands Old English prose 
had been fashioned from the condition in which we find it in the 
early days of the Chronicle, and in the days of Alfred, into an 
instrument capable of expressing different kinds of thought in 
ways of lightness and strength. And it was the age, certainly, 
of The Battle of Maldon and of Brunanburh, and, possibly, of 
Judith also. Old English poetry had proved itself capable of 
expressing with notable aptitude, and with grave seriousness, the 
noblor views of lifts. 

A period of warfare with the Duhch follows, during which 
monasteries like that of Oeme, in Dorset, are wicked, and litera¬ 
ture wanes; but there is evidence that the national spirit, fostered 
by the beneficent rule of Canute, was strong in England in the 
days preceding the coming of the Conqueror; and it is but 
reasonable to assume that this spirit would not have withered 
away and become a thing of naught, bad Harold won, instead of 
lost, the battle of Hastings. The main stream of its literary 
expression was dammed at that time, and iw>rfions of it were 
turned into other, and, so far as wo ean now see, into letter, 
because more varied, channels; but, when the Istrriers were 
gradually broken down, and the stream regained freedom of 
action, it was not the source that hail been vitally altered—this 
had only been changed in ways that did not greatly modify its 
main character—-but, between altered lawks, and in freshly 
wronght-out channels, the old waters ran, invigorated by the 
addition of fresh springs. 

Into what the folk-songs, of which wo have faint glimmerings, 
were about to develop, had there not been an interregnum, wo 
know not; but the literary spirit of the jHjoplc, though they were 
crushed under their Norman masters, never died out; It hail little 
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or no assistance at first from the alien lettered classes; and, when 
it revived, it was “with a difference.” 

There had not been wanting signs of some coming change. 
Already, in pre-Conquest days, there had been a tendency to seek 
some “new thing.” A growing sense of the existence of wonder¬ 
ful things in the east, of which it was desirable to have some 
knowledge, had led an unknown Englishman to translate the Htory 
of Apollonius of Tyre into English. The marvellous deeds of the 
Lives of the Saints had already proved that a taste for listening to 
stories, if not, as yet, the capacity to tell them with conscious 
literary art, grace and skill, was in existence. Ami, in addition to 
this, wo learn from the list of lmoks acquired by Ijcofrie for Exeter 
cathedral, sixteen years only l>efore the battle of Hastings, that 
the love for books and learning which had inspired Benedict 
Biscop and Dunstan had by no means died out; of some sixty 
volumes, many were in English and one is the famous “ mycel 
Englisc hoc ” “ of many kinds of things wrought in verse,'* from 
which we know much of the little we do know concerning Old 
English literature. 

The facility with which Englishmen adopted what Normans 
had to give was, in some measure, due to the blood-relationship 
that already existed between the two races. Scandinavian sea¬ 
farers, mated with women of Gaul, laid bred a race iHwsessing 
certain features akin to those of the Teutonic inhabitants of 
England. It was a race that, Incoming “ FreneV adapted itself 
rapidly to its new surroundings, soon forgetting its northern home 
and tongue; and, when it was master of England, further barriers 
between race and race were soon broken down. The Norman con¬ 
quest of England differed altogether from the English conquest of 
Britain. The earlier conquest was a process of colonisation and gave 
the land an almost entirely new population, with entirely new 
thoughts and ways of looking at things, save in the bnrdtelands 
of the “Celtic fringe”; the later brought a new governing, and 
then a new trading, cIohh, and added a fresh strain to the national 
blood without supplanting the nuiss of the people. Intermarriage, 
that would begin, naturally enough, among Norman serving-men 
and English women, spread from rank to rank, receiving Ste 
ultimate sanction when Anselm crowned Matilda as Henry's queen. 
Sooner or later the Norman, whether of higher or of lower degree, 
adopted England as his country, spoke and acted as an English¬ 
man and, before the Great Charter, that is to say, a hundred and 
fifty years after the battle of Hastings, when the French homos of 
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Normandy and Anjou had been lost, the mixture of the invading 
race and the conquered people was approaching completion. The 
more stolid native had been touched with “finer fancies” and 
“lighter thought”; the natural melancholy of the Old English 
spirit had been wedded to the gaiety of the Norman; England, 
“meri Ingeland,” was recognised to be 

a wol god land, ieh wane ©eh lond© teat, 

Iset in the on end© of the world© as al in the west; 

The see goth him al about©, he stond as in an yle; 

Of fen 1 lili dorre the lasso doute—lx>te hit lie tliorj gyle 
Of foie of the sulve 2 lond, as me hath iseyo jwile 8,4 , 

ill language that irresistibly recalls the “ fortress built by Nature 
for herself,” the “happy breed of men,” the “little world,” the 
“precious stone set in the silver sea,” the “ blessed plot, this earth, 
this realm, this England,” of Shakespeare. 80 it came to pass 
that, though, as the immediate result of the Conquest, Norman- 
French became the exclusive language of the rich and courtly 
nobles ami ecclesiastics, knights and priests, anti Latin the 
extdusive language of learning- the conduits thus formed tending 
inevitably to trouble the isolated waters * -yet the language 

in the country plows, 

Where ill© old plum men have rosy faces, 

And tin* young fair maidens 
Quiet eyes, 

and among the serfs, and the outlaws in the greenwood, and 
“lowe men” generally, was the unforbidden, even if untaught, 
English of the conquered rum And, contrary to the ex{HU'tation 
and, perhaps, the desire of the governing class, it wsis this 
language which, in the will, prevailed. 

The gain to English literature that accrued from the Norman 
conquest in three directions In so great ns to 1 h‘ obvious to the 
most superficial olwerver. The language was enriched by the 
naturalisation of a Romanic vocabulary; methods of expression 
and ideas to lie expressed were greatly multiplied by the incursion 
of Norman methods and ideas; and the cause of Heholnrship mid 
learning was strengthened by the coming of scholars whose reputa¬ 
tion was, or was to lie, European, and by the links that were to 
bind Paris and Oxford. 

In a less obvious way, it gained by the consequent intercourse 
with the continent that brought our wandering scholars into 

1 Of fo«s they need the lew fear—unlew it be through guile, 

* earn*. 8 formerly. * Uobert of Olonoeiter. 
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connection with the wisdom of the east. It is not to be forgotten, 
for instance, that, for three or four hundred years, that is to say, 
from about the ninth to about the twelfth century, Moham- 
madanism, under the rule of enlightened caliphs in the east and in 
the west, fostered learning and promoted the study of the liberal 
arts at a time when many of the Christian kingdoms of Europe 
were in intellectual darkness. Ilarun ar-Rushid was a contem¬ 
porary of Alcuin, and he and his successors made Baghdad and the 
cities of Spain centres of knowledge and storehouses of books. 
The Aristotelian philosophy, which had so commanding an influence 
over the whole of the religious thought of the west during the 
Middle Ages, was known, prior to the middle of the thirteenth 
century, chiefly through Latin translations based upon Arabic 
versions of Aristotle; and the attachment of the Arabs to the 
study of mathematics and astronomy is too well known to call for 
comment. Our own connection with Mohammadan learning during 
the period of its European predominance is exemplified in the 
persons of Michael Scot; of Robert the Englishman or Rolwrt de 
Retines, who first translated the Coran into Latin; of Daniel of 
Morley, East Anglian iistronomer, scholar of Toledo and importer 
of hooks; and of Adelard or Aethelard of Bath, who, in many 
wanderings through eastern and western landH, acquired learning 
from Crock and Arab, who translated Euclid ant! who showed his 
love of the quest for knowledge in other than purely mathemati¬ 
cal ways in his philosophical treatise Dr Eoikm H Dfaerao, an 
allegory in which Philocosmia, or the Lust of the World, disputes 
with Philosophia for the Ixnly and soul of the narrator. 

The Christian learning of the west received fresh impetus in the 
middle of the eleventh century at the hands of Lanfranc, who 
made the monastic school at Bee a centre famous for its teaching, 
and who, when he came to England, to work for church and state, 
did not forget his earlier care for Ixioks and learning. It was 
under I^utfranc’s direction that Osborn, the Canterbury monk, 
wrote his lives of earlier English ecclesiastics, of Bt Dunstan and 
St Alphege and Bt Odo; and he gave generously to the building 
of St Albans, a monastery which, under the abbacy of Lanfranc’i 
well-beloved kinsman Paul, encouraged the spirit of letters In 
its specially endowed scriptorium, and bo led the way to the 
conversion of annalist into historian illustrated in the person of 
Matthew Paris. 

A consideration of the writings of Lanfranc himself falls outside 
our province; they consist of letters, commentaries and treatises 
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on controversial theology. Prior to his appointment as arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, JLanfranc had been mainly responsible for 
the refutation of the “ spiritual ” views concerning the Eucharist 
held by Berengarius, who, following in the footsteps of John 
Scotus (Erigcna) opposed the doctrine of Heal Presence. Lanfriine’s 
disputation helped largely to strengthen the universal accept¬ 
ance of the doctrine of transubstantiation throughout the ltoman 
church; and, as the chief officer of the English church, in the 
years of its renovation under William, his influence could but tend 
towards placing English religious life and thought ami, therefore, 
English religious literature, more in harmony with the religious 
system of Europe. 

Lanfrano’s successor in the sec of Canterbury was his fellow- 
countryman and pupil, Anselm; perhaps hiss of a statesman, but 
a greater genius, a kindlier-natured and larger-hearted man and a 
more profound thinker. As one of the greatest of English church¬ 
men, who fought for the purity and liberty and rights of the 
English church, wc may claim Anselm as English, and we may 
rejoice at the place given him in the Pnrndim in the eomjmny of 
Bonavontura and John Chrysostom and Peter “the dovourer” 
of books, but the consideration of his writings, also, fulls rather to 
the historian of religious xihilosophy, inasmuch, however, its the 
result of Anselm’s fight against kingly tyranny led to the Charter 
of Henry I and ho prof wired the way for the (treat (barter that 
followed a century later, he must be mentioned among those who 
took part in the making of England 

The reflection in English literature of the gradual construction 
of this new England will Iks seen more clearly when we have jHissed 
through the interval of quiescence that prevailed in vernacular 
letters after the (Conquest. The literature of church and state 
and scholarship was for those who knew Uitin; and the literature 
tliat followed the invaders was for those who were taught French; 
the struggle for supremacy between native and alien tongues was 
fought out; and, when the first writers of Transition English 
appear, it is seen that the beaten Romance has modified the con¬ 
quering Teutonic. The early days apinjur to 1 h> days of halting 
steps and curious experiment; ami, naturally, the imitation of 
foreign models seems greater at first than later, when the naturali¬ 
sation, or, rather, the blending, is nearer completion. Even the 
manuscripts of these early dayH, in their couqwiratively simple 
character, show that the vernacular Is in the condition of a “ poor 
relation.” Writers in English were at school under the now masters 
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of the land, whose cycles of romance, including much that was 
borrowed from the adopted country, and, therefore, much that 
was easily assimilated, afforded, both in respect of form and 
of matter, excellent material for translation for many a year, 
until, in fact, the clipped wings had had time to grow again. 

As before hinted, we do not know the extent of what we lost, 
and we cannot, with any advantage, proceed far on the road of 
aesthetic comparison between old and new. We must be content, 
therefore, to recognise to the full the gifts of the Norman race, and 
these were not confined to the making of literary English. For, as 
an outward and visible sign, still remaining in many places to 
testify, with the strengthening of our literature, to the change in 
art that accompanied the change in blood, and that gave expression 
to the change in thought, there stand the buildings erected 
throughout the land, as William of Malmesbury said, “after a style 
unknown before." 

After the axo came the chisel; and this change of tool, which 
helps us to follow the steps that mark the development of 
Anglo-Norman architecture, may symbolise the development of 
language aiwl letters in England under Anglo-Norman kings, a 
development that had begun yearn before the Conqueror haul 
landed. When inflections haul been well-nigh lopped oil’, and 
the language had been made more copious by additions to its 
ornamental vocabulary, the new “smiths of song"—whether 
graceless minstrel or ascetic priest—wore able to give more 
adequate expression to the work of their hands and to branch out 
into less imitative ways. They were beating out the material in 
preparation for the coming of Chaucer. 



CHAPTER IX 


LATIN CHRONICLERS FROM THE ELEVENTH TO THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURIES 

Of all the literary monuments of the remarkable revival of 
learning which followed the coining of the NormanH, and which 
reached its zenith under Henry II, the greatest, alike in bulk and 
in permanent interest and value, is the voluminous mass of Latin 
chronicles compiled during tlio twelfth and the thirteenth centuries. 
So ample iH the wealth of this chronicle literature, and so full and 
trustworthy is its presentment of contemporary affairs, that few 
periods in our history stand out in snch clear and minute relief as 
that of the Norman and Angevin kings. Priceless as these docu¬ 
ments arc to the modem historian, they are far from lieing, as a 
whole, the colourless records which concern the student of jHilitical 
and constitutional movements alone. Many of them may have but 
little charm or distinction of style, and may apjiear to lie nothing 
better than laboriously faithful registers of current events. Thoy 
all, however, after their quality and kind, liear the marks of a 
common inspiration, and the meanest chronicler of the time felt 
that, in compiling the annals of his own country, he was working in 
the tradition of the great historians of antiquity. Some few of the 
chronicles arc real literature, and show that their writers were well 
aware that history has its muse. 

While a scholarly delight and an honest pride in their art were 
common to all the English chroniclers of the Norman and Angevin 
period, not a few of them found an additional incentive in royal 
and aristocratic patronage. Much of the activity of the twelfth 
century historians was palpably due to the favour shown to men of 
letters by the two Hcnrys, and to the personal encouragement of 
princely nobles like earl Roliert of Ciloucoster, and courtly eccle¬ 
siastics like Alexander, bishop of Lincoln, Home of the monastic 
writers enjoyed no such direct patronage; but thuy were none the 
less responsive to the demands of the time. Thoy not only felt the 
impulse of the new learning—they were conscious of living in a 
own*. Hxro. and of witnosslnir the gradual establishment in England 
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of a new and powerful kingdom* Nothing is more significant than 
the way in which the Anglo-Norman chroniclers, whether native 
Englishmen or Normans domiciled in England, reflect the united 
patriotic sentiment which it was the design of Norman statesman¬ 
ship to foster. Though composed in a foreign tongue, these 
chronicles jure histories of England, and are written from a 
national English standpoint It was under Henry I, whoso marriage 
with Matilda seemed to symbolise the permanent union of the two 
peoples, that a new sense of national self-consciousness began to 
grow out of the Norman settlement A shrewd < >bserver (»f the next 
generation, Walter Map, tells us that it was Henry who effectually 
“ united both peoples in a steadfast concord V’ It was 1 Tenry’s reign 
also that witnessed the transfer of the central seat of Norman |>ower 
from Normandy to England William of Malmesbury, himself half- 
Norman, half-English, in his account of the battle of Tinehebray, 
reminds his readers that it was fought “on the same day on which, 
about forty years before, William had first landed at Hastings "—a 
fact which the chronicler characteristically takes to prove “the 
wise dispensation of God that Normandy should bo subjected 
to England on the same day that the Norman power had 
formerly arrived to conquer that kingdom 9 .” In other words, 
England now Ixscame the predominant partner in the Anglo- 
Norman kingdom, and the twelfth century chroniclers are 
fully alive to the meaning of the change. As the dreams of a 
great Anglo-Norman empire began to take shape in the minds of 
the new rulers of England, and came to be tem{>omrily realised 
under Henry II, the English historiographers rose to the height of 
their opportunities with patriotic ardour. No other country pro¬ 
duced, during the twelfth and the thirteenth centuries, anything 
to he compared with the English chronicles in variety of interest, 
wealth of information and amplitude of range. Ho wide is their 
outlook, and so authoritative is their record of events, that, as 
Stublw oliservcH, “ it is from the English chroniclers of this period 
that much of the German history of the time lias to Ihj written 3 /' The 
new England had become conscious of her power, and of her growing 
importance in the international economy of Europe. 

In literature the most signal expression of that consciousness 
ia the work of our Latin chroniclers. Thus, however unattractive 
much of this chronicle literature may be to the ordinary reader, 
there belongs to all of it the human interest of having been 

1 De Nugit GuriuUtm, DUt. t, Gup. y, * Onto, Jf itpum Aitylorum, Bit. v. 

1 Ltciurt* on ttodkoal and Modern Hittory, p. 195. 
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written under the pressure of great events and the stimulus of a 
glowing national feeling. 

Even apart from patriotic incentives, there were other in¬ 
fluences at work during the twelfth century which made for the 
study and the writing of history. The Norman settlement in 
England synchronised with a movement which shook all western 
Christendom to its foundations. The crusades not only profoundly 
stirred the feelings of Europe—they served indirectly to quicken 
the imagination and stimulate the curiosity of the western races 
as nothing had done for centuries. Intercourse with the east, and 
the mingling together of different tribes in the crusading armies, 
brought about a “renascence of wonder” as far-reaching in some 
of its effects as the groat renascence itself. The twelfth century 
is, above all, the ago of the birth of modern romance. The insti¬ 
tutions of chivalry, the mystic symbolism of the church, the 
international currency of popular fablimtx, the importation of 
oriental stories of magic and wizardry— all contributed to the 
fashioning of the fantastic creations of the medieval romances. 
And of the romantic cycles none came to have so s|>cody aud 
triumphant a vogue as that which was named, originally in France, 
“the matter of Britain.” This “matter of Britain” had its Ixjginning, 
as a formative influence in Euroiwan literature, in the work of an 
Anglo-Norman writor, who, while professing to draw his information 
from a suspiciously cryptic source and frequently giving obvious 
rein to his own imagination, assumes none the Ichs the gravity and 
the deliberate manner of an authentic chronicler. Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, ambitious of supplying what previous writers had 
failed to tell about the kings of Britain before the coming of the 
English, wrote a chronicle which had all the charm and novelty of 
a romance of adventure. King Arthur, as a romantic hero, is 
Geoffrey's creation. Hence, the most readable ijutin chronicle 
of the twelfth century is one that 1ms the least real claim to that 
title. But the //ixtory of the Kitty# of Britain is no more to be 
ruled out of a place in the chronicle literature of England than it 
is to lie ousted from its assured pre-eminence as the fountain-head of 
Arthurian romance. For Geoffrey's legends not only wrought their 
spell upon innumerable poets and imaginative writers, but con¬ 
tinued for generations to disturb the waters of history, and to 
mystify a long line of honest and laborious chroniclers. 

Geoffrey's // intary, whatever opinion may be held as to its 
author's methods and motives, well illustrates In its general style 
and manner the ambitious designs of the greater Anglo-Norman 
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chroniclers. Those of them who aspire to write history, as distin¬ 
guished from mere contemporary annals, are studious both of 
literary ornament and of the symmetry and proportion of their 
narrative. Compiling and borrowing, iis Geoflruy professes to do, 
from previous chroniclers, they all endeavour to impart some new 
life and colour to their materials. They bike the great Bede as 
their native master in the art of historical writing. But, for their 
literary models, they look beyond him, and seek, like William of 
Malmesbury, lo “season their crude materials with Homan art I .” 
Even minor chroniclers, like Richard of Devizes, who coniine them¬ 
selves to the events of their own time, are fond of adorning their 
pages with classical allusions or quotations, Henry of Huntingdon 
is even more adventurous, and enlivens his narrative with frequent 
metrical effusions of his own. Most of them endeavour, according 
to their ability, to bo readable, arming themselves, as Roger of 
Wendover does, against both “the listless hearer and the fastidious 
reader 1 ' by “ presenting something which each may relish,” and so 
providing for the joint “profit and entertainment of all 8 ,” 

But, far more than their embellishments of stylo, their fulness 
and accuracy of detail and their patriotic motives, what gives life 
and permanent interest to the Anglo-Norman chronicles is the 
sense which they convey of intimate relationship with great men 
and groat alfairs. Even those chroniclers who do not pretend to 
write history on the larger scale, and only provide us with what 
Iialph of Dieeto, in describing his own nork, calls “outlines of 
histories/’ imagmrs kintar/antm, for the use of some future philo¬ 
sophic historian—even they succeed in conveying to us something, 
at least, of the animation of the stirring age in which they lived. 
They describe events of which they themselves were eye-witnesses; 
they preserve documents to which they had special privilege of 
access; they record impressions derived from direct contact with 
great statesmen, warriors and ecclesiastics; they retail anecdotes 
gathered from the cloister, the market-place and the court For 
even the monastic chroniclers were not the mere recluses of the 
popular imagination. They were, in their way, men of the world, 
who, though themselves biking no active part in public aftairs, 
lived in close intercourse with public men, Hie great abbeys, such 
as those of Malmesbury and of Bt Albans, were open houses, 
constantly visited by the mighty ones of the land. William of 
Malmesbury tells us how bis own monastery was distinguished 
for its “delightful hospitality,” whore “guests, arriving every 

1 Preface to Guta Regum Anglonm, * Prefaoe to Flown of llittory. 
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hour, consume more than the inmates themselves 1 .” Even the 
most remote of monastic writers, such as William of New¬ 
burgh in his secluded Yorkshire priory, kept in such close touch 
with contemporary affairs as fully to realise their dramatic sig¬ 
nificance. “For in our times/ 1 he writes in the preface to his 
English History , “such great and memorable events have hap¬ 
pened that the negligence of us moderns were justly to be 
reprehended, should they fail to be handed down to eternal 
memory in literary monuments.” Other monkish writers, like 
Matthew Paris in a later generation, eiyoyed the royal confidence, 
and occasionally wrote under royal command. Moreover, not all 
the chroniclers were monks. Henry of Huntingdon, Roger of 
Hoveden, Ralph of Diceto and the author of the chronicle so long 
wrongly ascribed to Benedict of Peterborough—not to mention 
writers like Giraldus Cambrensis and Walter Map, who have left 
behind them records scarcely distinguishable from contemporary 
chronicles—were all men who lived in intimate association with 
the court Bo much store, indeed, cume, in time, to Im; set upon 
the records of the chroniclers that they became standard authori¬ 
ties to which kings and statesmen appealed for confirmation of 
titles and the determination of constitutional claims. The con¬ 
ditions under which they wero composed, and the importance 
which they once had as documents of state, are alone more than 
sufficient sanction for the provision made by “the Treasury, under 
the direction of the Mfister of the Rolls,” for the publication of those 
editions in which they can best be studied by the modem reader. 

“Of the several schools of English medieval history,” writes 
Stubbs 9 , “ the most ancient, the most fertile, the longest lived and 
the most widely spread was the Northumbrian.” At its head stands 
the great name of Bede, the primary authority and the pattern of 
most of the Latin historians of our period The first conspicuous 
representative of the northern school of chroniclers in the twelfth 
century is Bimoon, precentor of the monastery of Durham, and he, 
like so many historiographers after him, makes Bede the founda¬ 
tion of the early part of his history. His second houtco of 
information, covering the period from the death of Bede down 
to the beginning of the ninth century, was the lost Northumbrian 
annals known to uh through Simeon alone. From the middle 
of the ninth century down to 1121 he borrows his matter 
almost entirely from the chronicle of Florence of Worcester and Hie 

1 Uettu Ileyum Anglorum, Bk, v. 

* Preface to Roger of Iloveden'e Chronicle, Halit Strict, 
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first coutinuator of the latter. The rest of Simeon’s narrative, ex¬ 
tending to the year 1129 , probably represents bis own independent 
work. Little is known of Simeon’s life, and it is impossible to deter¬ 
mine whether he was the actual compiler, or merely the editor, of the 
chronicle which bears his name. His work, however, had a high 
repute throughout the Middle Ages, and his fame was second only 
to that of Bede among the writers of the Northumbrian school 
Simeon’s chronicle was continued down to the close of the reign of 
Stephen by two priors of Hexham. The elder of the two, Richard, 
wrote an account of the Acts of King Stephen , and the Battle of 
the Stainlard, which contains much original information. His son, 
John, brought the narrative down to the year 1154 , and is an 
independent authority of considerable value. Another north- 
countryman, the canonised Ailred or Ethclred, a Cistercian monk 
of Rievaulx, claims a place among the many chroniclers who wrote 
of the battle of the Standard His account is neither so full nor so 
trustworthy as that of Richard of Hexham, but is somewhat more 
ambitious, in that it professes to give, after the manner of the 
classical historians, the speeches of the rival leaders before the 
encounter. For a brief period about the middle of the twelfth 
century there was, in Northumbria as elsewhere, a curious break 
in the activity of the chroniclers. But, in the next generation, two 
writers who worthily uphold the traditions of the northern school 
appear in William of Newburgh and Roger of llovedeii, William 
confines himself to his own times; but Roger attempts a compre¬ 
hensive history of several centuries, and, gathering his materials 
from the best available authorities, gives us what Stubbs calls 
" the full harvest of the labours of the Northumbrian historians” 
The first Latin chronicler of any Importance who belongs to 
southern England is Florence of Worcester, already mentioned as 
one of Simeon of Durham's main sources. Florence's work is notable 
as being the first attempt in England at a universal history beginning 
with the Creation and embracing within its compass all the nations 
of the known world. But, as the title of his chronicle— Chronkm 
ex Chroniris —frankly indicates, Florence is not much more than a 
laborious compiler from the works of others; and he took as the basis 
of the early portions of his narrative the universal chronicle of 
Marianus Scotus, an Irish monk of the eleventh century. Marianna, 
in his turn, is, so for as English history is concerned, only a com¬ 
piler from Bede and the Old English Chronicle, He brings his 
record of events down to the year 1082 , but it is so fragmentary 
and perfunctory in its treatment of English affairs as to give 

E. L. I. OH. IX. 11 
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Florence abundant opportunities for interpolation and addition. 
Florence’s account of his own times, which closes with the year 
1117, possesses much independent value, and was largely drawn 
upon by subsequent chroniclers. It is less valuable, however, than 
its continuation by John, another monk of Worcester, from 1117 
to 1141. A second continuation, down to 1152, was based mainly 
upon the work of Henry of Huntingdon. The task of still further 
extending Florence’s chronicle seems to have become a special 
concern of the monks of St Edmundsbury, for it is to two inmates 
of that house that we owe two other additions to it which continue 
the record, without a break, down to the very end of the thirteenth 
century. 

Neither Simeon of Durham nor Florence of Worcester can be 
called a historian in any high sense. Both are, at best, but 
conscientious annalists, making no effort either to present events 
in their wider relations of cause and effect, or to adorn their 
narrative with any studied literary graces. The earlier portions 
of the chronicle which bears Simeon’s name are, indeed, omljellishod 
with frequent poetical quotations, but the work, as a whole, is as 
barren of literary ornament as that of Florence. Literature of a 
somewhat richer colour, and history of a higher order, are found in 
the writings of two of their contemporaries, one, like them, a pure 
Englishman, the other a Norman bom on English soil—Eadmer 
and Ordericus Yitalis. Eadmer, the follower and intimate friend 
of Anselm, wrote in six books a history of his own times down to the 
year 1122 —Historia Novornm in Anglia —which is full of fresh 
and vivid detail In his preface Eadmer justifies the historian who 
confines himBelf to a narrative of contemporary events; the difficulty 
of obtaining an accurate knowledge of the past liad convinced 
him that none deserved better of posterity than he who wrote 
a faithful record of the hapjjenings of his own lifetime. His 
immediate purpose, he tolls us, is to give an account of the relations 
of his master Anselm with William 11 and Henry I, and especially 
of the dispute about the investiture. But, as he anticipates, his 
task will oblige him to illustrate at many points the history of 
England before, during and after the investiture quarrel While 
the main interest of Eadmer's work is ecclesiastical, and, in the last 
two books, turns largely upon the affairs of the see of Canterbury, 
it throws much valuable light upon the general political and social 
conditions of the time. Written with what William of Malmesbury 
calls “a chastened elegance of stylo 1 ,'’ Eadmer's History is 

1 Preface to Oe»ta Regum Anglorum. 
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distinguished most of all by its design and sense of proportion. 
Eadmer is almost modem in his deliberate limitation of himself to a 
period and a special snbject upon which he could speak as a first¬ 
hand authority. His example in this respect was not without 
its effect upon more than one historiographer of the next gene¬ 
ration. Richard of Devizes and the author of the Acts of 
Stephen are chroniclers who make up for the brevity of their 
narratives by the graphic force which belongs only to a contem¬ 
porary record. In addition to his History , Eadmer wrote a Latin 
life of Anselm, and ui>on all that concerns the character and the 
work of that great prelate there is no more trustworthy authority. 

Ordericus Yitalis, the son of Norman parents but bom in 
Shropshire in 107G, was a writer of much more ambitious scope 
than Eadmer. His voluminous Ecclesiastical History, borrowing 
its title from Bede's great work, extends from the beginning of the 
Christian era down to the year 1141. It is in thirteen books, and 
represents the labour and oljservation of some twenty years of the 
writer’s life. It is a characteristic product of tho cloister. The 
church, and all that concerns it, are, throughout, uppermost in 
Orderic’s mind, and determine his standpoint and design as a 
historian. But he liad sufficient curiosity and knowledge of tho 
world to gather and place on record a vast amount of information 
about mundane affairs. Taken over to Normandy to lx* educated 
at tho early age of ten, ho spent his life as a monk of Hi Evroui; 
but he was not without opportunities of travel, and he paid at least 
one visit to England for the express purpose of collecting material 
for his History. Although he is often inaccurate in his chronology, 
and confusing in the arrangement of his matter, Orderie is one of 
our standard historical authorities for the Norman period. He is 
especially valuable for the information he gives as to the condition 
of Normandy itself during tho eleventh, and part of the twelfth, 
century, and his History deals even more with continental than with 
English affairs. Yet ho always prided himself upon his English 
birth; he even called himself an Englishman, and could, in 
Freeman's words, “ at onco admire tho greatness of tho Conqueror 
and sympathise with tho wrongs of his victims.” Orderic’s very 
defects of arrangement and order as a chronicler were the result 
of a curiosity and a range of interest which add much to the value 
of his work as a minute and varied contemporary record. Ho tells 
us much that is not found elsewhere about the social conditions of 
his rime, about property, about the monastic profession and even 
about the occupations, tastes, pastimes and personal appearance 
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of prominent men. His style is, in many places, highly rhetorical. 
Of it, as a whole, “an English reader,” writes dean Church, “may 
best form an idea by combining the Biblical pedantry and doggerel 
of a Fifth-monarchy pamphlet of the seventeenth century with the 
classical pedantry of the most extravagant burlesque of Dr Johnson’s 
English V’ 

Contemporary with Eadmer and Orderic, William of Malmes¬ 
bury is a much greater historian, and, to the literary student, a for 
more attractive writer, than either. Milton’s opinion, that “ both 
for style and judgment ” William is “by far the best writer of all” 
the twelfth century chroniclers 1 , still holds good. William, as many 
incidental confessions in his History show, had high ambitions as 
an author, and aspired to restore to the historian’s art the dignity 
and the splendour with which it had been invested by the illus¬ 
trious Bede. His design is to tell, artistically yet critically, all 
that is known about his country's history from the first coming of 
the English, and, especially, as he informs us in his preface, to 
“ fill up the chasm of two hundred and twenty-three years ” after 
Bede, which Eadmer had left altogether unnoticed in his Historia 
Novorwm, William’s chronicle is in two parts. Tim first, divided 
into five books, is called a History of the Kings of England, and 
extends from a.d. 449 to 1127. The second part, entitled Historia 
Novella or Modem History , is in three books, and brings the 
narrative down to the year 1142. These histories represent but a 
small portion of William’s entire literary work, for he was one of 
the most prolific writers of his time; his other productions 
include a history of the prelates of England, a life of St Wulfetan 
and a history of the church of Glastonbury. William of Malmesbury 
possessed many of the highest qualifications of a historian; he had 
learning, industry, judgment and a wide knowledge of the world. 
He was, for his day, a considerable traveller, and was, both by 
temperament and training, a discriminating as well as an inquisitive 
student of life and character. He is thus singularly free from the 
prejudices and the narrow standards of the cloister. Although he 
himself claims that his mixed blood* is a guarantee of his im¬ 
partiality, he has not escaped the suspicion, among modem critics, 
of having been something of a time-server. Ho had, however, 
a thoroughly disinterested love of history as a study and as an 

1 8t Atuelm , p. 140. * Ilittory of England, Bk. iv, p. 172 (1st ed.1670). 
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art; and the task of writing the history of England presented 
itself to him as a patriotic duty, all the more clearly incumbent 
upon him because of the “criminal indolence” of those who might 
have continued the work of Bede *. 

Bede, then, is William’s great exemplar, and the fount of his 
inspiration—Bede, with whom “ was buried almost all knowledge of 
history down to our owu times,” and whose praises William protests 
that he has “ neither the abilities nor the eloquence ” adequately 
to blazon 1 . For the materials of the earlier portions of his 
History William states 11 that he searched far and wide; and, 
while he borrowed from nearly every known work of his time, 
he evidently draws upon other sources which have not been 
identified. But he by no means borrows indiscriminately. He 
sifts and selects his material, and cautions his readers against 
accepting the testimony of his authorities too implicitly. Tfiat lie was 
not, however, so very much in advance of his time is shown by the 
feet that he, in comjwny with more credulous chroniclers, gravely 
records marvels and seemingly supernatural occurrences as 
authentic historical events. The evidence of a rosjjectable eye¬ 
witness is, in most of these eases, sufficient warrant for unques¬ 
tioning belief. Anecdotes, also, of every kind, seem to have had 
a peculiar churm for William, and, at the end of his third lx>ok, 
he quaintly excuses his fondness for including them in his History 
by saying that, “if 1 am not too partial to myself, a variety of 
anecdote cannot be displeasing to any one, unless he be morose 
enough to rival the superciliousness of Cato.” To the modem 
reader, who looks for literary entertainment as much as for 
authentic history, William’s ingenuous habits of reminiscence, 
of quotation, of anecdotal digression and of sententious comment 
add much to the personal charm and vivacity of his narrative. 

He is at his best, however, when ho brings all his jKiwers of 
rhetoric and his faculty of pictorial writing to Ixaur upon the 
description of some great event or stirring public movement. 
His graphic account of the first crusade, for example, lias about 
it a spaciousness and a wealth of colour which all but rival the 
glowing periods of Gibbon. 

This ardent love not only Inspired the continental provinces, bat even *11 
who had heard the name of Christ, whether in the most distant islands or 
savage countries. The Welshman left his hunting, the Boot his fellowship 
with vermin, the Dane his drinking-party, the Norwegian bis raw fish. Lands 
were deserted of their husbandmen; houses of their Inhabitants; even whole 


1 Bit, i. oh. 8. 


* Bk. ii. two!. 
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dities migrated. There was no regard to relationship; affection to their 
country was held in little esteem; God alone was placed before their eyes. 
■Whatever was stored in granaries, or hoarded in chambers, to answer the 
hopes of the avaricious husbandmen or the covetousness of the miser, all, all 
was deserted; they hungered and thirsted after Jerusalem alone. 

Even this brief passage serves to show that William was a writer 
who could make the dry bones of history live, and who had an 
artist’s instinct for the salient and significant features of the 
panorama of events which the historian has to depict upon his 
canvas. The muse of history needs, for her highest service, the 
aid of the imagination ; and William of Malmesbury’s pre¬ 
eminence among tho twelfth century chroniclers is due to the 
art which enabled him to give a picturesque setting to his 
narrative without any sacrifice of accuracy in circumstantial 
detail For ho still holds his place among historians as a high 
authority, not quite so impartial, perhaps, as he professes to l)o 
in his judgments of individuals, but singularly clear and trust¬ 
worthy in his presentment of events. William, after all, wrote 
under the direct patronage of a great noble, and it was only 
natural that ho should have paid some deference to the wishes and 
interests of earl Robert of Gloucester. Yet, even in the HUtoria 
Novella, written at Robert’s request to describe the struggle 
between king Stephen and the empress Maud, in which Robert 
himself played a prominent part, the substantial truth of William's 
narrative remains unassailed. 

Of the early twelfth century chroniclers, Henry of Huntingdon 
enjoyed, for generations, a popular repute second only to that of 
William of Malmesbury. Modem criticism, however, has largely 
destroyed Henry’s claims to rank as a first-rate historical authority, 
and in neither stylo, accuracy, nor fulnesH of detail is he worthy of 
any serious comparison with William. Henry himself appears to 
have rated his powers at quite as high a value as William’s; for he 
prefaces his chronicle with a floridly rhetorical and ambitious 
disquisition upon the a prerogatives ” of history. But he possessed 
neither tho learning nor the patient industry of William, and 
his studied ondoavours after rhetorical ornament only serve to 
accentuate his pretentiousness by the side of liis great monastic 
compeer. Henry was a secular clerk, who lived under the 
patronage, first of Robert Bloct, bishop of Lincoln, and after¬ 
wards of his successor, Alexander of Blois. It was, as ho tells 
us, by command of Alexander that he wrote his History of the 
Enalish and he nrobablv compiled the greater part of it between 
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1126 and 1130. The work was dedicated to Alexander; and the 
prefatory letter ends, characteristically, with an invocation in 
verse both of the Divine blessing and of the approbation of his 
episcopal patron. The entire History, frequently revised and 
extended, ends with the year 1154. Its earlier portions are 
borrowed, with many embellishments, from Bede and the Old 
English Chronicle. In many places Henry simply translates from 
the old English annals, and among his translations is a metrical 
version, though much curtailed, of the famous song on The Battle 
ofBrwumburk Henry prided himself on his accomplishments in 
verse, and his History is decorated with many poetical passages. 
Of his work, an a whole, the best that can be said is that it 
shows some sense of design, and of probation in its execution; 
ho treats of the history of England up to his time jih dividing 
itself naturally into the four periods of the Roman, the Saxon, the 
Danish and the Norman occupations. It is when he comes to deal 
with the Norman dominion, and especially with the events of his 
own time, that he is most disappointing. At the beginning of 
the seventh hook he states that, after having ho far relied upon 
either “ aueient writers or common rejmrt,” he is about to “ (leal 
with events which have passed under” his “own olwervation, or have 
been told to” him “by eye-witneHHeH.” Neither in the seventh nor 
in the eighth book do wo find much to justify the oxjKJctation thus 
raised. Henry was a facile writer, but a perfunctory historian. 
“He was ambitious, but not lalwrious; literary, but not exact; 
Intelligent, but not penetrating. He formed largo projects, but 
was too indolent to execute them satisfactorily 1 .” Henry’s 
rhetorical pages are brought to an appropriate close with a 
glowing peroration, in verse, celebrating the accession of king 
Henry II. What appears to have Imjcii at one time intended 
to stand as the eighth book of the History is a treatise On the 
Contempt of the World— a letter, addressed to a friend named 
Walter, upon the fortunes of “the bwhoiw and the illustrious men 
of his ago.” This work, both the title and the motive of which 
remind us of more imposing literary achievements by greater men, 
contains many vivid portraits of Henry of Huntingdon’s famous 
contemporaries, 

A chronicler who is as great an authority, for the reign of 
which he treats, as either William of Malmesbury or Henry of 
Huntingdon, is the anonymous author of the Acts of Hyphen 
(Oesta Btepkam). Not even William himself surpasses this writer 

1 TfaomM Arnold, prtf&oo to Moll* oditlon. 
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in accuracy and vividness of detail. He is a palpable partisan of 
Stephen, and has been supposed by some to have been the king's 
confessor. Nothing, however, better illustrates the general trust¬ 
worthiness and impartiality of the twelfth century chroniclers 
than a comparison of the narrative of this historian with those 
of William of Malmesbury and Henry of Huntingdon. The Guta 
Stephani covers much the same ground as the Historic, Novella of 
William; yet, though the two works were composed from opposite 
standpoints, they differ little in their presentment of the essential 
facts of the history of the time. 

William of Malmesbury claimed, as we have seen, the patronage 
of Robert* carl of Gloucester; Henry of Huntingdon that of 
Alexander, bishop of Lincoln. The favour of both these magnates, 
and, if we are to trust the evidence of a MS preserved at Berne, 
that of king Stephen himself, was invoked by the chronicler who 
eiyoys the dubious distinction of having been among British writers 
the greatest disturber of the waters of history. Gould he have 
foreseen the influence which he was destined to exercise over the 
poets of England, Geoffrey of Monmouth would doubtless have 
been quite content with the prospect of forfeiting the confidence 
of critical historians. Indeed, it is difficult to believe, on any 
supposition, that the History of the Kings of Britain was written 
as a serious contribution to authentic history. Geoffrey's manner 
only too obviously betrays him. Just as William of Malmesbury 
is anxious to “ fill up the chasm ” between Bede and Kadmor, so 
Geoffrey professes to explore and map out a still more obscure 
period, namely that of “the kings who dwelt in Britain before the 
incarnation of Christ,” and especially of “Arthur and the many 
others who succeeded him after the incarnation.” It so hap|>ened 
that a document was placed in liis hands which “set forth the 
doings of them all in due succession and order from Brute, the 
first king of the Britons, onward to Oadwaladr, the son of 
Cadwallo, all told in stories of exceeding beauty.” ThiB docu¬ 
ment was a certain “most ancient book in the British tongue,” 
wliich was supplied to him by Walter, archdeacon of Oxford. No 
other contemporary chronicler seems to have had access to this 
mysterious book, and no amount of subsequent research has been 
able to discover it. Geoffrey himself evidently looked upon its 
contents as his own exclusive secret; for, in the epilogue to his 
Hi$tory f he expressly warns William of Malmesbury and Henry of 
Huntingdon, who could write competently enough about the kings 
of the English, not to meddle with the kings of the Britons, 
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“ inasmuch as they have not the book in the British speech which 
Walter brought over from Britanny.’' 

All this affectation of mystery, however, does not prevent Geoffrey 
from openly commending his work to the favourable notice of the 
two great men whose confidence and encouragement William and 
Henry respectively enjoyed. The main body of his History is 
dedicated to earl Rol>ert of Gloucester, while the seventh book, 
consisting of the famous prophecies of Merlin, is prefaced by an 
almost fulsomcly laudatory letter addressed to Alexander of 
Lincoln. Geoffrey was thus determined to lose nothing of the 
prestige and credit to be derived from aristocratic patronage; 
and his dedications only confirm the assumption that he imitates 
the practices and assumes the pose of an authentic chronicler with 
the deliberate purpose of mystifying hi» readers. For Geoffrey’s 
History is, on the last analysis, a prose romance, and, in its 
Arthurian jwrtions in particular, a jjalpablo excursion in fiction. 
One need not Isdieve that the entire work is, in the words of 
William of Newburgh, a tissue of “impudent and shameless lies/’ 
Even the reference to u the British book ” cannot altogether bo 
regarded as a ruse for the deception of the ingenuous reader. 
Geoffrey doubtless drew upon Home documents, possibly Welsh, 
which have since been lost. Tie Imrrmved all he could from 
Bede and Nennius; he probably borrowed more from floating 
British traditions. What is even more certain is that he in¬ 
vented a great deal It is impossible to read the later books of 
the History without feeling that Geoffrey, when he had em¬ 
barked upon the history of Merlin and of Arthur, waH fully 
conscious of hia opportunities of romantic dilatation. Arthur 
was a British prince capable of being exalted into a heroic figure 
who should overshadow both Alexander and Charlemagne. These 
two potentates were already the titular heroes of profitably worked 
romantic cycles. Why should Britain not liavo its romantic 
“matter,” as well as Home and Franco ? Bead in the light of the 
general literary history of its time, and of its immediate and 
Immense popularity, Geoffrey’s History can be adequately 
explained only as the rosponso of a British writer, keenly 
observant of the literary tendencies of the day, to the growing 
demand for romance. How well he succeeded in his design 
appears from William of Newbnrgh's complaint that ho had 
“made the little finger of his Arthur stouter than the back of 
Alexander the Great” 

The History qf the Kings of Britain was complete in the 
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form .now known to us by 1148 at the latest; but there is evidence 
that it existed in some form as early as 1139. A letter from 
Henry of Huntingdon, addressed to one Warinus, otherwise un¬ 
known, and prefixed to the Chronicle of Robert de Monte \ gives 
an abstract of “a big book” by “Geoffrey Arthur,” which Henry 
discovered in 1139 at the abbey of Bee in Normandy. Henry 
himself had long been anxious to know something about the 
kings of the Britons; and “to his amazement he found” at Bee 
“a written record” of their deeds, including the history of 
Arthur, “whose death the Britons deny, and still continue to 
look for his return.” Henry’s letter contains no mention of 
Merlin; but, whether then incorporated iu the History or not, 
the Prophecies must have been written before 1139, for Ordcricus 
Vitalis quotes from them in the twelfth book (eh. 47) of his 
History , which was composed in 1136 or 1137. By the year 1152 
Geoffrey’s work seems to have been well known, and to have won 
him favour in high places, as he was then consecrated bishop of 
St Asaph. He died in 1155. The fame of his History had 
spread even before his death; for Wace, and, probably, Geoffrey 
Gaimar, had begun to translate it into Anglo-Norman verso before 
1155. 

In England a long line of chroniclers, in both prose and verse, 
from Layamon and Robert of Gloucester down to Grafton and 
Holinehed, accepted Geoffrey in all good faith as a revealer of 
“the marvellous current of forgotten things”; while a host of 
poets, great and small, have been constantly haunted by his fables. 
Two hundred years after his death his repute was such that, on the 
strength of his use of the Brutus legend, Chaucer gave him a high 
place in his Horn of Fame. With Homer and Btatius, Dares 
and Dictys and Guido de Colonna, “English Gaufride” stands on 
an iron pedestal, 

beBjr for to hero up Troye. 

In a later age both Spenser and Drayton sang his praises; while 
even Wordsworth could not withhold a tribute to “the British 
record long concealed,” where 

Wo read of Sponsor's fairy themes, 

And those that Milton loved in youthful yearn; 

The sago enchanter Merlin’s subtle schemes, 

The feats of Arthur and his knightly peers 5 *. 

1 Chranicltt of Stephen (Roll* Series), :v, 05. 

* Artegal and Elldure. 
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But Geoffrey haa exacted still greater homage from the poets. 
Lear and Cymbeline and Sabrina, “virgin daughter of Locrine,” 
are names that link his memory for ever with the two supreme 
poetical geniuses of England, Here, indeed, is a distinction which 
the greatest of the chroniclers might have coveted; and it is enough 
to mark the History of t fie Kings of Britain as the most significant 
literary product of the twelfth century. 

Geoffrey, however, succeeded in deluding so many honest 
chroniclers who followed him that, in modern times, he has been 
altogether proseril)ed from the company of sober historians. 
Even before the twelfth century was out, his credit had come 
to be gravely questioned. Giraldus Cambrensis, who had him¬ 
self no mean gift for the artistic manipulation of the legendary 
and the marvellous, is one of Geoffrey’s severest detractors. 
According to Gerald, a certain Welshman named Mcilyr was 
reported to have an extraordinary familiarity with unclean 
spirits, and they never responded to his call in greater numbers 
than when Geoffrey’s book was placed on his bosom. Gerald, 
as is well known, had a strong sense of humour, and, prolmbly 
all he means to imply is that Geoffrey had over-reached himself 
in the art of romance. It is otherwise with William of Newburgh. 
He regarded Geoffrey as one who had delilnsrately and flagrantly 
profaned the sacred functions of the historian, and devotes the 
entire preface of his chronicle to a vehement denunciation of 
Geoffrey's motives and to an exposure of his fabrications. 

This severe preface has contributed as much as anything to the 
high repute in which William of Newburgh is held as a critical his¬ 
torian, Freeman’s description of him as “the father of historical 
criticism* "ha* often been repeated,but scarcely seems deserved when 
we comparchis actual achievement with that of his greater namesake 
of Malmesbury. For William of Newburgh belongs to that group 
of modest chroniclers who are content with treating a limited period, 
and describe, mainly, the events of their own lifetime. His History 
extends from the Conquest to the year 11 OB; but the narrative 
down to the time of Stephen iH so compressed as to make the work, 
in effect, an account of the reigns of Stephen and Henry II, For 
the latter reign there are few better authorities. His work, as a 
whole, forms the best single commentary upon the history of the 
twelfth century left us by any writer of his day. For William's 
chronicle is no mere bare record of events, but an ordered and 
critical presentment of the affairs of his time, with due regard to 

1 Contemporary JRnUto, Vol. xxxtn (2878), p. 310. 
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their cause and effect His remoteness from the court and the 
metropolis doubtless enabled William of Newburgh to maintain 
an attitude of impartiality impossible to chroniclers thrown 
into close contact with the greater actors in the drama of con¬ 
temporary events. At any rate, the work of no twelfth-century 
chronicler is marked by a more transparent honesty of purpose, 
by greater independence of judgment, or by more acute estimates 
of men and their motives. William writes in a clear, straight¬ 
forward style; less studious of artistic effect and literary ornament 
than his namesake of Malmesbury, ho is inspired by a similar, if 
not a greater, desire for accuracy. Like his predecessor, he venerates 
the memory and the example of Bede, “whoso wisdom and integrity 
none can doubt ”; and, following that historian’s pious motives, ho 
hopes that his own labours will form some “contribution, however 
scanty, to the treasure-house of the Lord.” 

William of Newburgh was a contemporary of the brilliant 
galaxy of scholars who flourished in the full light of the encourage¬ 
ment given to learning and letters at the court of Henry II. But, 
living in the comparative seclusion of his monastery, he is not quite 
of them, and may bo regarded rather as a continuator of the 
honourable traditions of the historical Bchool of the north. In 
particular, he is one of the most trustworthy authorities for a 
period of some twenty years, after the turn of the twelfth century, 
of which wo have scarcely any contemporary record 1 . For the 
English history of the years 1153—4, and especially for the 
foreign policy of the early years of Henry II’s reign, our best 
contemporary authority is a chronicler who lived and wrote in 
Normandy, Robert do Monte or, as ho calls himself, Robert of 
Torigni. lie compiled a comprehensive record of events from 
the close of the first Christian century down to 1130, and is in¬ 
debted for much of his account of purely English affairs to Eadmer 
and Henry of Huntingdon. The troubles of king Stephen’s reign 
appear to have had a paralysing effect upon the chroniclers in 
England; and it is not until the hoight of Henry ll’s power that 
they begin once more to give us a full and vivid account of con¬ 
temporary affairs. The historian’s art flourished anew in the 
warmth of the general enthusiasm for learning which made the 
England of Henry’s time the paradise of scholars. In palace and 
abbey, in the full glare and bustle of the court no less than in the 
bookish atmosphere of the monastic cell, men were infected by a 
common ardour of intellectual enterprise and literary achievement. 

1 Soa Stubbs. Preface to lioftor of Uoveden. Jioll* Seriet. n. xL 
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In close touch -with the court were men like Gilbert Foliot and 
Richard Fitz-Neale; Ralph of Diceto, who was dean of St Paul’s 
during Fitz-Neale’s episcopate, and Ranulf de Glanville, whose 
name is associated with one of the earliest and most valuable 
treatises on the laws and customs of England, though the real 
author of it was, more probably, his nephew, Hubert Walter; 
Giraldus Gambrensis and Walter Map, Gervasc of Tilbury and 
Peter of Blois. In remoter haunts, though having frequent oppor¬ 
tunities of intercourse with men of action and of affairs, were 
Gervasc of Canterbury and Nigel Wireker, John of Salisbury and 
Richard of Devizes, Benedict of Peterlwrough and William of 
Newburgh and Roger of Hoveden. Altogether, there was in the 
country, as Stubbs says, u such a supply of writers and readers as 
would be found nowhere else in EurojKS, except in the University 
of Paris itself.’* 

Several of these names are of the first Importance in the list of 
our Latin chroniclers. That of Benedict of Peterborough is 
associated with the most authoritative chronicle of the reign of 
Henry II, but only (as is now known) on the strength of the fact 
that one of the extant MSS of the work was transcribed under his 
order. Benedict, however, was by no means a mere director of 
other men’s literary lalxiurs, for he is known to liave either written 
or edited accounts of the passion and the miracles of Backet The 
author of the chronicle so long ascribed to him still remains 
undiscovered. Begun about 1172, the work bears in the main 
all the marks of a contemporary narrative, and includes several 
important documents. Stubbs holds that the internal evidence is 
sufficient to prove not only that the chronicle was not by Benedict* 
but that it is not the work of a monastic writer at all 

It has not even in Its most disjointed portion the disorderly form, the die* 
proportionate details, the unimportant memoranda, the generally undigested 
character, of monastic annals. 11 displays no propentdon to monastic Institu¬ 
tions, or to those principles and persons that were especially favoured hy 
monks. The author did not even trouble himself to compose an original 
account of Beaket’s martyrdom. Whatever positive indications are to be 
found point to a member of the king’s court rather thun to a monk, or even a 
secular churchman 1 . 

Stubbs's conjecture that the chronicle may have been the work 
of Richard Fitz-Neale, and is a transcript of that writer’s lost Trico- 
kmrni$t “ merely altered from its inconvenient tripartite shape," has 
not found much acceptance among scholars. Fitz-Neale, who was 


1 Freitas to edition in Roll* 8trte$, p. IvL 
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treasurer of England from 1160—98, and bishop of London from 
1189—98, is best known as the author of the famous Diahgm de 
Scaccario, or Dialogue of the Exchequer. That work, written in 
the form of a dialogue, in two books, between master and pupil, is 
one of the chief sources of our knowledge of constitutional prin¬ 
ciples and practice in England before the Great Charter; it "stands 
out as an unique book in the history of medieval England, perhaps 
in the history of medieval Europe 1 .” 

The chronicle ascribed to Benedict forms, with some slight 
alterations and additions, one of the most substantial portions 
of the ambitious historical compilation attempted by Roger of 
Hoveden. The chroniclers generally had little scruple about thus 
transcribing, and embodying in their own works, the writings of 
their predecessors; it was, indeed, held among the monastic 
annalists to be a perfectly legitimate, not to say a necessary, 
practice. Thus Matthew Paris, the greatest monastic historian 
of the thirteenth century, makes the compilations of two of his 
predecessors at St Albans the nucleus of those parts of his 
Chronica May ora which deal with events before his own time. 
Roger of Hoveden not only borrowed the so-called Benedict 
chronicle almost in its entirety, but made use of everything that 
ho could find from the hands of the northern chroniclers. In the 
first part of his work, extending from 782 to 1148, he copies from 
a Durham compilation, based upon the narratives of Simeon and of 
Henry of Huntingdon, which is known as the Historia post Bedam. 
His main source from 1148 down to 1169 is the chronicle of Melrose. 
The third part, extending to the year 1192, is substantially 
"Benedict of Peterborough,” illustrated by several new docu¬ 
ments; the final portion, ending with the year 1201, is Roger's 
own work, Roger was a man of affairs, and had exceptional 
opportunities for watching the development of public events. He 
was at one time in attendance upon Henry II in Prance; he sub¬ 
sequently held public office, as justice itinerant of the forests. It 
is disappointing, however, to find in Roger’s Chronicle few of the 
intimate personal revelations which might be expected in the narra¬ 
tive of 0110 who had such opportunities of intercourse with the 
leading men of his time. Roger makes up to some extent for this 
reticence by the compass of his narrative; for the later |>ortions of 
his chronicle include not only a survey of English affairs during 
the rcigiiH of Henry II and Richard I, hut a fairly comprehensive 
history of Europe during the same period, 

1 Pollock and Maitland’* llittory of Englith Law , Vol, x, 2nd ad, p, 181. 
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“Well illustrated as the reigns of Henry II and Richard are/’ 
says Stubbs 1 , “one side of their character would be imperfectly 
known, and some of the crises of their policies would be almost inex¬ 
plicable,” without Ralph of Diceto. Ralph was another chronicler 
whoso public life and position brought him into close contact with 
the great men of his time, and gave him access to the best sources of 
information. He was for many years archdeacon of Middlesex, and, 
from the year 1180 until his death, about 1202, held the deanery of 
St Paul’s. “Diceto” appears to have been an artificial Latin name 
adopted by Ralph to signify his association with some place, 
probably French, which had no proper Ijatin name of its own. 
His chief work is entitled Imagine* Ifi&toriarum, or Outturn 
of Histories, extending from the year 1148 down to 1202, Robert 
de Monte’s chronicle forms the basis of his narrative down to 
1172; from that year begin his own original memoranda, which 
are of especial value as contemporary records from 1183 onwards 
Ralph is one of tho most sober and straightforward of the 
chroniclers, and is little given to gossip or rhetorical decoration. 
His work is somewhat deficient in orderly arrangement, and its 
chronology is not always to be relict! upon. Ralph, however, 
had much of tho insight of the historian who seeks to analyse 
and to account for, as well as to record, public events and move¬ 
ments, and he was a shrewd judge of character and motive. His 
chronicle is illustrated by many important contemporary documents, 
to which his position gave him Bjteeial means of access. 

Of several of the other chroniclers who wrote (luring the latter 
part of the twelfth, and the ojaming years of the thirteenth, century, 
only a passing mention need be made. <iervaso of Canterbury, who 
died about 1210, is chiefly remembered os an ecclesiastical historian, 
and as one of the standard authorities on the contcm}K>mry history 
of the see to which he tolongod. One of his works, entitled Oenta 
Regum, which is of some value as illustrating the reign of John, 
perpetuates tho Brutus legend to which Geoffrey of Monmouth had 
given so startling a currency. A more important authority for 
king John’s reign is Ralph, abbot of the Cistercian abbey of 
Coggeshall, whose Ghronkm Auglimnum (1000—1223) contains, 
among other things, a full and well-informed account of 
Richard I’s crusade. That crusade has been described by several 
chroniclers, but by none more graphically than by a monkish 
writer whose History qf King Richard I is one of the briefest 
of the many contemporary narratives penned in the twelfth 

1 Prefaoe to Vol. xt of edition of Balph de Dioeto in Roll* Stria. 
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century. Its author, Richard of Devizes, has, however, stamped 
upon his modest essay in history the impress of a personality 
which is altogether absent from many more ambitious productions. 
His work has a real literary interest, on account both of the 
author’s fondness for classical quotations and rhetorical ornament 
and of the vivid and picturesque force of his narrative. In a 
flowery letter of dedication, addressed to Robert, prior of the 
church of Winchester, Richard states that he has deliberately 
chosen a limited period for himself, leaving a more comprehensive 
survey of events to those “who produce greater works.’' “My 
narrative,” he says, “is for the living”; and he writes with a 
dramatic instinct and an eye to pictorial effect not unworthy of 
a modern journalist No chronicle gives us a more vivid picture 
of the general social condition of England in Coeur de Lion's time, 
or of the pageant of events in which the king took paramount part 
The persecutions of the Jews, in particular, are described with a 
terrible faithfulness which reflects the author's own avowed hatred 
of the race. 

Social life in England at the end of the twelfth century, and 
especially the internal life and economy of the monasteries, are 
portrayed with intimate knowledge in the celebrated chronicle of 
Jocelin of Brakelond. Jocelin has had the good fortune, denied to 
the more ambitious chroniclers of great affairs of state, to engage 
the attention of a brilliant modern writer, and will continue to 
be known through Carlyle's Past and Present to thousands of 
readers who will never have the curiosity to read his actual 
Latin record. Quito apart, however, from the adventitious im¬ 
portance it has thuH gained, Jocelin’s account of the deeds of 
Abbot Sampson and his community at St Edmundsbury is of unique 
historical value for the light it throws upon the organisation of 
monastic institutions and of their relations to the Hocial and 
industrial life of the common people. 

The life and habits of a different section of society have been 
illustrated, in an almost equally vivid way, by several of the 
scholars who flourished in and around the court of Henry II. 
John of Salisbury and Peter of Blois, Gervaso of Tilbury 
and Nigel Wirokor, and, above all, Walter Map and Gerald of 
Wales, have left behind them documents which hear, in some 
respects, even more of the very “form and pressure*’ of the time 
than the chronicles themselves. The Polycraticus of John of 
Salisbury, the letters of Peter of Blois, the Otia ImperiaMa of 
Gervase and the poems of Nigel Wireker, throw a flood of light 
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upon the studies and the pastimes, the intrigues and the scandals, 
the humours and the passions of those who dwelt in the high 
places of both state and church. Of all these writers none 
has contrived to blond information and entertainment more 
successfully than Giraldus Cambrensis. A scholar trained 
at Paris, an insatiably curious student of men and books and 
every form of odd lore, a fighter and an intriguer to his 
finger-tips, an inveterate gossip, yet a man capable of high 
ideals and far-reaching schemes of public policy, the intimate 
friend of kings and statesmen, popes and prelates, yet withal 
a passionate lover of his own native little Wales—Gerald is 
one of the most romantic figures in all medieval literature. 
The most stirring episode in his life was the struggle in which 
he engaged, as he tells ns, “for the honour of Wales”; and ho 
is still deservedly beloved among his countrymen as the devoted 
champion of one of the most creditable of lost causes and im¬ 
possible loyalties. But his enduring title to fame rests upon the 
writings which, alike for brilliancy of style and for variety of 
interest, remain unsurpassed among the Anglo-Norman literature 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

A greater renown, however, in literary history generally has 
been enjoyed by Gerald's friend, and, probably, fellow-countryman, 
Walter Map. Were it possible to prove to demonstration Map’s 
authorship of the great Arthurian romances bo commonly asso¬ 
ciated with his name, there could be no question alxmt his claim 
to rank as the greatest literary genius who appeared in England 
before Chaucer. But the claim made on behalf of Map to 
the authorship of those imaginative works rests on very slender 
evidence. Even the authenticity of his equally celebrated 
Goliardic poems is open to grave question. The De ffiugis 
CwricUium, or book Of Courtiers' Trifirs, is, undoubtedly, his. 
It was probably composed by instalments, and forms a sort 
of common-place book in which Map Hoema to liavo jotted down, 
from time to time, both shrewd reflections upon men and things, 
and pleasant anecdotes to divert the vacant mind Of the strictly 
historical portions of the work, the most valuable are the accounts, in 
the first book, of some of the heretical sects which had sprung up in 
the twelfth century, and the reflections, which take up the whole of 
the fifth book, upon the character and achievements of the Anglo- 
Norman kings. The fourth book Includes, In company with some 
lively tales, the celebrated letter, well known to the Wife of Bath’s 
fifth husband, from Valerius to Kufinus, upon the folly of marrying 
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a wife. The whole work is a medley of such diverse and curious 
ingredients—satire, gossip, fairy-lore, folk-tides and snatches of 
serious history—as to make us easily believe that its author was, 
as Gerald hints, one of the most versatile and witty talkers in 
the court circles of that eager and inquisitive age. 

The thirteenth century is, emphatically, the golden age of the 
monastic historians. At their head stands Matthew Paris, the 
greatest of all our medieval chroniclers; but his work only repre¬ 
sents the crowning literary achievement of an enthusiasm and an 
industry that inspired every considerable monastery in the land. 
The annals, most of them nameless, of Burton, of Winchester, 
of Waverley, of Dunstable, of Osney, of Worcester—all testify to 
the assiduity of monkish scribes in compiling, revising and adding 
to the stores of historical material accumulated in their respective 
houses. Invaluable, however, as these chronicles are to the student 
of political and social history, they possess little interest as 
literature. 

But, at the powerful monastery of St Albans, there arose 
a school of historians as brilliant as that which had, in the 
north, closed with Roger of Iloveden, This school produced in 
Matthew Paris a writer who, both in his conception of the 
historian’s art and in idle force and picturesqueness of his 
stylo, surpasses all the chroniclers of the twelfth century. The 
historians of St Albans possessed exceptional advantages. The 
wealth of the abbey, its accommodation and equipment as an 
ideal home of learning, its position on the Great North Road, 
and its proximity to the capital, marked it out as the chief 
centre of monastic culture in the thirteenth century; and its 
inmates kept up a constant intercourse with the great men of 
the day as they passed through it on their way to and from 
London and the provinces. Nowhere else, perhaps, in the 
kingdom could a historian of contemporary events pursue his 
task at that time under more favourable conditions. More¬ 
over, in no other abbey does the writing of history appear 
to have been so carefully organised as at St Albans. Abbot 
Simon, who died in 1183, established in the monastery a regular 
office of historiographer. The first occupant of this office whose 
complete work has come down to us was Roger of Wendover; but 
his chronicle is based upon materials of which an ample wealth 
already existed in the abbey. The actual nucleus of the early 
part of Roger’s Flomtn of History is supposed to have been the 
compilation of John do Celia, who was abbot of St Albans from 
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1195 to 1214. John’s work extended down to the year 1188, and 
was revised and continued by Roger down to 1285, the year before 
his death. Roger claims in hiH preface to have selected “from 
the books of catholic writers worthy of credit, just as flowers of 
various colours are gathered from various fields.” Hence he called 
his work Flores Historiamm —a title appropriated in the four¬ 
teenth century to a long compilation by various hands. Begun at 
St Albans, and completed at Westminster, it was based upon the 
Chronicle of Matthew Paris and continued to the year 1326. 
The work was long ascribed to one Matthew of Westminster, 
but it is now known that no actual chronicler of that name ever 
existed. Roger of Wcndover’s work iH, however, now valued not 
so much for what he culled from previous writers as for its full 
and lively narrative of contemporary events, from 1216 to 1235. 
Although in accuracy, in range and in subtlety and shrewdness 
of insight he falls far short of his great successor as historiographer 
of St Albans, Roger largely anticipates him in the fearless candour 
of his personal and moral judgments. 

Matthew Paris became historiographer of St Albans upon the 
death of Roger of Wendover in 1236, and proceeded in his famous 
Chronica Majora to revise and continue the work of his predecessor. 
Matthew Idris’s own narrative is an extraordinarily comprehensive 
and masterly survey of both English and continental history during 
almost an entire quarter of a century. We know little of the 
details of the historian’s own life. He became a monk of St Albans 
in 1217, and tradition ascrilms to him not only a high repute for 
scholarship, but the possession of varied gifts as an artist. The 
most notable incident in his career was his employment by the 
pope, in 1248, on a mission of reform to the Benedictine monks 
of Holm, in Norway, which kept him away from England for some 
eighteen months. He lived, throughout, in close intimacy with 
the court, and, notwithstanding his plam-Hjmkonness, epjoyod a 
share of royal favour. He died in 1259. Uourtier and scholar, 
monk and man of the world, Matthew Paris was, both by training 
and position, exceptionally well qualified to undertake a history of 
his own time. Moreover, he had the instinct, the temper and the 
judgment of the born historian. He took immense pains In the 
collection and the verification of his foots, and appears to have 
been in constant communication with a host of correspondents 
both at home and abroad. Indeed, his work reads like a 
stately journal of contemporary European events, where every¬ 
thing is marshalled in due order and proportion by a master 
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editorial hand. Great events and small follow each other in quick, 
though orderly, succession, just as in some modern review of the 
world’s work. Simon de Montfort’s preparations for his crusade; 
a dispute between the scholars and citizens of Oxford; the death of 
Llywelyn, prince of Wales; the pope’s dealings with foreign clerks 
in England; a great storm; the decapitation of certain robbers; 
war in Flanders; the burning of heretics by the Milanese; the 
irruption of the Tartars—such is a brief selection of topics culled 
at random from a few consecutive pages of Matthew’s Chronicle. 
But he is much more than a mere recorder of events. He is 
a fearless critic and censor of public men and their doings. 
A thoroughly patriotic Englishman, he is severe upon all mis- 
government, openly rebuking the king, denouncing the greed 
and rapacity of the nobles, protesting indignantly against the 
extortionate exactions of the pope. He is not, indeed, altogether 
free from the professional bias of his class; and in nothing is this 
more apparent than in liis obviously prejudiced references to the 
mendicant orders. But his criticisms as a whole are animated 
by a transparently honest fervour of moral indignation and by 
a patriotic jealousy for the honour of England The pope’s 
emissaries are “harpies and bloodsuckers, plunderers, who do 
not merely shear, but skin, the sheep.” For his complacent 
acquiescence in the deeds of the papal legates the king is de¬ 
nounced as having become to the clergy “as it were the stalk of 
a reed—on which those who lean in confidence are wounded by 
the fragments.” The king’s own extortionate demands for money 
from the clergy are no less boldly condemned, while his foolishness 
and extravagance are constantly censured. These outspoken anim¬ 
adversions did not, however, blind Henry to Matthew’s skill as 
a writer, and the chronicler relates how, during the celebration of 
the feast of Edward the Confessor, in 1247, the sovereign himself 
bade him take a seat near the throne and write a full account of 
the proceedings, so that the facts might stand accurately recorded 
for ever. Matthew was, indeed, a ready and a picturesque writer. 
Though frequently prolix and rhetorical, he is never tedious or 
irrelevant His narrative, as a rule, is wonderfiilly direct, clear 
and nervous, while his instinct for order and literary effect is Huch 
as to give to his Chronicle , as a whole, a unity and a sustained 
interest which belong to the work of no other English medieval 
historian, 

Matthew Paris quite overshadows every other chronicler of 
the time of Henry III. But much of the history of Henry’s 
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reign would remain obscure, were Paris’s Chronicle not supple¬ 
mented by the monumental work of Henry of Bracton, or Bratton, 
on the laws of England. Bracton scarcely belongs to the chroniclers; 
but his writings throw sufficient light upon the social conditions 
of his time to entitle him to stand side by side with Matthew Paris 
as a contributor to the English history of the thirteenth century. 
Following in the footsteps of Ranulf do Glanville (or Hubert 
Walter), Henry II’s great justiciar, Henry of Bracton compiled, 
some time between 1250 and 1250, an elaborate treatise on 
the laws and customs of England, Bracton was one of the 
many ecclesiastics who held high judicial office under Henry III. 
He was, in turn, a justice in eyre, a judge of the king’s court, 
a Devonshire rector and archdeacon of Barnstaple. In addition 
to his legal treatise he left behind him a note-lxiok, containing 
some two thousand cases taken from the plea rolls of his time, 
with comments which “to all appearance came from Bracton's 
hand or from Bracton’s head 1 ,” indebted though he was for the 
form and method of his great book to such foreign works as those 
of the celebrated Italian lawyer, Azo of Bologna, Bracton’s work 
is, in substance, thoroughly English, and is a laborious exposition, 
illustrated by some hundreds of decisions, of the approved practice 
of the king’s court in England. Bracton died in 120H, leaving his 
work unfinished, although he appears to have been adding to and 
annotating it to the very last; but, even as it stands, his treatise 
is not only the most authoritative English law-book of his time, 
but, in design and matter, “the crown ami flower of English 
medieval jurisprudence*.” It “both marks and makes a critical 
moment in the history of English law, and, therefore, in the essen¬ 
tial history of the English people*.” 

The art of the historian proper, however, gradually began to 
decline after the death of Matthew Paris. Among the chroniclers 
who take us down to the fourteenth century there are few names 
worthy of a place in a history of literature. Prominent among 
them arc Matthew’s own followers at St A limns, William Ilislianger 
and John of Trokelowe; Nicholas Trivet or Trevefc, a Dominican 
friar, whose works are of considerable historical importance for 
the reign of Edward I and of additional literary interest in con¬ 
nection with Chaucer’s Man qf Lands Tale ; Walter of Heming- 
burgh, a canon of tlio Yorkshire priory of Quisbum, who not 

1 Pollock and Maitland, IXlttorg of Englith Law, od. ISOS, VoL i, p. 5107. 

9 lb. p. 206. 

9 Bracton’* Note Book, «d. Maitland, Vol. i, p. 1. 
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unworthily continues the work of the northern school; John de 
Tayster, or Taxster, a monk of St Edmundsbury, who adds to a 
compilation from previous chroniclers what seems to be an 
original narrative for the years 1258—65 ; and Thomas WykeH, a 
monk of Osney, whose chronicle extends down to 1289, and is an 
authority of the first importance “for the whole history of the 
campaign of Lewes and Evesham, and the events immediately 
preceding and following them 1 .” But these, and other writers, are 
largely subdued to the monastic atmosphere in which they work, and 
possess few of the traits of character and style which interest us 
in the personality of the greater chroniclers. The impulse of the 
revival of learning had been spent, and neither in literary distinction 
nor in accuracy and wealth of information are the chroniclers who 
wrote during the hundred years after Matthew Paris’s death worthy 
of comparison with their predecessors of the twelfth and early 
thirteenth centuries. The best of them are those who, by their 
industry at least, endeavoured down to the end of the fourteenth 
century to retain for St Albans as a historical school the 
supremo repute which had been so signally established by 
Matthew Paris. 


1 Luard, Annnles Mtmantici, xv (Holla ficrin). 



CHAPTER X 


ENGLISH SCHOLARS OF PARIS AND FRANCISCANS 

OF OXFORD 

Latin Literature of England from John of 
Salisbury to Richard of Bury 

The university of Paris owed its origin to the cathedral school 
of Notre-Dame. It was not until the time of William of (Jham- 
peaux (d. 1121 ), that this school laigan to rival the scholastic 
fame of Chartres. Early in the thirteenth century the schools of 
Paris were connected with three important churches. On the He 
de la UitA there was the cathedral of Notre-Dame; to the south 
of the Seine, on rising ground near the site of the present Pan- 
thdon, was the collegiate church of Samte-Geneviftve; and, to the 
east of the walls south of the river, the church of < lanons Regular 
at the abbey of St Victor. The schools of Notre-Dame and 
of Sainto-Uenevifcve wore, successively, the Hcenes of the ever- 
memorable lectures of a famous pupil of William of (Jhampeaux, 
the eloquent, brilliant, vain, impulsive and self-confident disputant, 
Abelard (d. 1142 ). The fame of his teaching made Paris the resort 
of large numbers of scholars, whoso presence led to its Incoming 
the home of the many Masters by whom the university was 
ultimately founded. The earliest trace of this university has lnsen 
discovered in the passage whore Matthew Paris states that his own 
preceptor, an abbot of Ht Albans, had, as a student in Paris, l>oen 
admitted into “ the fellowship of the elect Masters *’ (c. 11 70 ) 1 , In 
1130, when John of Salisbury went to Paris, the university was 
not yet in existence. The first recorded “town and gown” riot, 
that of 1200 , led to the grant of a charter to the resident body 
of Masters; the approximate date of the first statutes, ten years 
later, marks the earliest recognition of the university as a legally 
constituted corporation, a veritable univermtas ; and, about ten 
years later still, the Masters of Arts were first organised into 
four nations, namely, the French, the Normans, the Picards and 

1 Oetta Abbatum, 1, 217, ed. 1807. 
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the English, this last including the Germans and all who came 
from the north and the east of Europe. In the thirteenth century 
Paris was still the centre of European culture. It is sufficient to 
cite as proof a passage from the English encyclopaedist, Bartholo¬ 
mew, who flourished in the middle of that century: 

Even as Athens shone of old as the mother of liberal arts and the nnrse 
of philosophers, so, in our own day, Paris has raised the standard of learning 1 
and civilisation, not only in France but in all the rest of Europe; and, as the 
mother of wisdom, she welcomes guests from all parts of the world, supplies 
all their wants and submits them all to her pacific rule 1 . 

The carnival riot of 1229 led to the withdrawal of the resident 
Masters and Scholars for two years; meanwhile, many of them 
accepted the invitation of Henry III, and thus reinforced the 
rising universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Hie first important representative of England in the schools 
of Paris was John of Salisbury, ne began by becoming a 
pupil of Abelard, who had returned to the scene of his early 
triumphs, and, at the age of 57, was now lecturing on the hill 
of Sainte-Genoviisve. That “illustrious and admirable teacher” 
was discoursing, as of old, on logic; and “at his feet” John of 
Salisbury “acquired the first rudiments of dialectics, greedily 
seizing all that fell from his lips.” But his brilliant instructor was 
once more opposed, and once more withdrew from Paris; and the 
pupil passed into the school of Master Alberic and Robert of 
Melun. The first was, “in questions, acute and expansive ”; the 
second, “in responses, brief and lucid”; and, “if anyone could 
have combined the merits of both, he would have boon unrivalled 
in debate 2 .” Having thus studied logic for two years (1133—8) in 
Paris, John of Salisbury spent three years (probably the latter 
part of 1138, and a large part of 1139 and 1140) working at 
“grammar,” or the scholarly study of Latin literature. The place 
is not named, but it has, rightly, been identified as the school of 
Chartres 8 . In that school the sound and healthy tradition of 
Bernard of Chartres was still maintained by his pupils. By John 
of Salisbury's time, Bernard had been succeeded as chancellor of the 
cathedral school by Gilbert do la Porrdo, John of Salisbury learnt 
rhotoric from Richard L’lSvGqne, who was “ familiar with almost 
every branch of learning, whoso knowledge was even greater than 
his eloquence, who had more truth than vanity, more virtue than 
show 4 .” He liad already attended, with less profit, the somewhat 

I xv, 0.57, p. 658, ed. 1609. * MetahgUut, n, 10. 

II Sohaawohmidt, Joh> Sareubertentii, p. 22. 4 Metalogieut, toe, ett. 
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meagre lectures of Bernard's younger brother, Theodoric, who is 
nevertheless described as “a most studious investigator of the 
Arts 1 .” This description was confirmed in 1888, when he was identi¬ 
fied as the author of two large volumes containing a comprehensive 
Survey of the Liberal Arts, written in a bold and clear hand, which 
may now be seen in the public library of the cathedral town. It 
may bo added that it was between 1134 and 1150, during the time 
when Theodoric was successively ** master of the school ” and chan¬ 
cellor, that the south doorway of the west front of the cathedral 
was adorned with figures of the seven arts, each of them asso¬ 
ciated with the ancient representative of that art, for example, 
grammar with Priscian, dialectic with Aristotle and rhetoric with 
Cicero. 

It was probably early in 1141 that John returned to Paris, 
For a short time he attended, not only the lectures of Gilbert, who 
had lately ceased to l>e chancellor of Chartres, but also those of 
Robert Pullen, the future cardinal, who had taught at Oxford in 
1133. Socially, ho saw much of Adam du Petit Pont, who owed 
his surname to the school that ho had set up on the little bridge 
between the He do la Cit 6 and the Quartier Latin. 

John of Salisbury's student life in Paris, and Chartres, and 
again in Paris, probably extended from early in 1136 to late in 1145. 
In the spring of 1148, he was present at the council of llheims. 
It was there that he was introduced by Bernard of Olairvaux to 
Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury, an introduction that had an 
important effect on his literary and ecclesiastical career. 

About 1150 he returned to England, and resided mainly at 
the court of Canterbury, engaged on secretarial and diplomatic 
work, which frequently took him to the court of Rome. On the 
most celebrated of these visits, during the winter of 1155—6, his 
friend the English pope, Hadrian IV, sent Henry II his written 
authority to extend his rule over Ireland, together with an emerald 
ring in token of his right*. It was probably John of Balisbnry’s 
eager interest in the privileges of the church, while ho was still in 
the service of Theobald, that led to his soon falling into disfavour 
with the king. During the enforced leisure of 1159, he revised 
and completed two of his most extensive works, finishing the 
Policraticua shortly before, and the MeUtlogicue immediately after, 
the death of Hadrian IV (31 August 1159). Both of these were 
dedicated to Beckefc, the warlike chancellor, with whose aid 
Henry II was then “ fulminating ” at the siege of Toulouse 8 . Wfyen 

* Metalogicta, i, fi, * lb. it, 43. 9 Pvlicraticut, Tin, 35. 
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Becket became archbishop in 1162, John of Salisbury entered his 
service, and, soon afterwards, composed a Life of archbishop 
Anselm with a view to the canonisation which was not conceded 
until threo centuries later. On the king’s return early in 1163, 
John of Salisbury found it safest to leave the country, staying for 
six or seven years with Peter do la Celle, then abbot of Rheiras, 
under whose roof he wrote the Uistoria Pontificalia. His exile, 
like that of Becket, lasted till late in 1170. On the fatal 29th 
of December ho was at Canterbury with the archbishop, who 
unhappily disregarded the counsels of moderation suggested by 
his devoted friend. They ontored the cathedral together. In face 
of the murderous attack on the archbishop’s person, John of Salis¬ 
bury seems to have fled at first, but to have soon returned to the 
post of peril. He was probably present at the end. He was 
certainly believed by his friend Peter to have been “sprinkled 
with the precious blood of the blessed martyr 1 .” 

He immediately urged the inclusion of his master’s name in 
the calendar of martyrs, wrote his Life, and loyally served his 
successor. In 1176, his devotion to the memory of St Thomas and 
his friendship with the archbishop of Sens led to John of Salisbury 
being made bishop of Chartres. For the last four years of his life 
he was the most prominent personage in the place where ho had 
spent three of the most fruitful years of his youth. In the 
necrology of his cathedral church he is described as vir magnae 
relhjimm, totlmque atientim radiia Ulmtmtua. 

His Letter* give abundant proof of his wide influence as a 
sagacious counsellor, an able politician and a zealous ecclesiastic. 
They were collected and edited by himself soon after 1176. 
Of the 326 comprised in the modern editions, some were 
written after the above date, and some by other writers. His 
Enthetieus, an elegiac poem of no less than 1862 lines, was, 
apparently, intended as an introduction to Polieruticus, which 
is now preceded by a short set of verses bearing the same title as 
the abovo poem. In both of these poems, winch are written in a 
strong and solid but not particularly elegant style, Bucket is 
warmly eulogised. He is the king’s right hand, the embodiment 
of all excellence, the refuge of the oppressed, the light of the 
church, the glory of tho nation 2 . 

The Polioraticu# is a work in eight books. The primary title 
lias lod to its being regarded as a “statesman’s liandbook.” The 
alternative title, J)e Nuyin Ouriulinm, et Veaiigih PhiloBophonm, 

1 Pctrun CfollfiiiBiN. 23». 117. ' J Micno. P . L . cxoix. 876. 988. 
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is suggestive of a satire on the vanities of courtiers, followed by a 
sot treatise on morals; but the latter half deals with the prin¬ 
ciples of government, and with matters of philosophy and learning, 
interspersed with many digressions. It is, in fact, an “encyclopaedia 
of miscellanies,” reflecting the cultivated thought of the middle 
of the twelfth century. It includes an interesting chapter on 
Aristotle 1 , and a satirical account of the scholastic controversies 
of the age. 

The Mctafogicun, in four Imoks, contains a defence of the 
method and use of logic, vindicating the claims of “grammar,” and 
pleading for an intelligent study of logic. It includes an analysis 
of the whole series of Aristotle’s treatises on that subject, being, in 
fact, the earliest work in the Middle Ages in which every part of 
the Organon is turned to account. 

The IIinform Pontifical in is only preserved in an incomplete 
form in a single manuscript at Hern; it was not printed until 
1H08, ami was not identified as the work of John of Balisbury 
until 1H7.M, It gives an account of the ecclesiastical history of the 
years 1141) to 1 If)2. 

In his attitude towards the ancient classics, John of Salisbury 
is far from regarding Aristotle ns infallible; he is opposed to 
Plato, though he is fully conscious of Plato’s greatness. His 
favourite author is Uicero, and the purity of his own bitin prose 
has been justly praised. (Jaosar and Tacitus he knows solely by 
name; but, in all the literature accessible to him, lie is obviously 
the best-read scholar of his time, A humanist two centuries in 
advance of his age, ho is eager to give the widest jH)HsibIc interpre¬ 
tation to “whatsoever things were written aforetime for our 
learning” 2 . 

In his day tho first period in the medieval study of logic was 
drawing towards its dose, and with the degenerate typo of tho 
professional dialectician he has 110 sympathy, Tho earliest of all 
the medieval theories on the nature and tho functions of the 
stato is due to John of Salisbury. He is the first of modem 
writers on the philosophy of politics, and ho founds his own theory 
on the records of the Old Testament and on the annals of the 
ancient Homan empire. 

As a representative of literature and learning, Peter of Blois 
is only a pale reflection of John of Salisbury. Bom at Blois, 
he was prolmbly educated at Tours; ho learnt and taught at 
Bologna and Paris, settled in England about 1170 as secretary 

1 vn. 6. * Cf. Proloorufl to PoUeraticui. v«. 
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to Richard of Dover, archbishop of Canterbury, and was suc¬ 
cessively archdeacon of Bath (c. 1177) and of London (c. 1204). 
He was repeatedly entrusted with diplomatic duties by Henry II, 
and the Letters ascribed to him purport to have been originally 
collected at the request of the king. But some of them—for 
example, those on the capture of Damietta in 1210—could not 
possibly have been written during the life of the king, who died in 
1189, or during that of Peter of Blois, who died in or before 1212. 
Peter of Blois, on his appointment as secretary to the archbishop 
in 1175, obviously made a diligent study of the Letters of John of 
Salisbury, who had edited his Letters soon after 1170, while Peter 
did not begin to edit his own until 1181, the year after John of 
Salisbury’s death. Many of Peter’s Letters are enriched with 
quotations from the classics, but most of those quotations are 
borrowed from John of Salisbury. Thus, in a letter to the arch¬ 
deacon of Nantes, we have a list of ancient grammarians, and a 
second list of ancient historians 1 . Both of these are born)wed from 
John of Salisbury 2 ; but, while John of Salisbury modestly refors 
his readers to Tacitus, without professing to have read that author, 
Peter of Blois pretends to have “frequently looked into” Tacitus, 
—an author never mentioned by such well-informed contempo¬ 
raries as Giraldus Cambrensis and Ralph of Diceto. Criticised 
for his constant quotations, he defends a manner of composition 
which places him “like a dwarf on the shoulders of giants”*; but 
this very comparison is tacitly taken from John of Salisbury, who 
honestly quotes it from Bernard of Chartres 4 . It is improbable 
that Peter was ever an actual pupil of the scholar to whom he 
owed so much of his borrowed erudition; but, curiously enough, 
lie held preferment at Chartres, and also at Salisbury. His brief 
ISennums call for no comment Of his few poems the longest deals 
with the sacraments in twenty-six chapters of riming hexameters; 
while two others, written in a different metre, have for their 
themes the life of the clergy, and the conflict between the flesh 
and the spirit 

Walter Map, who was bom about 1137 on the marches of 
Wales, and, accordingly, called England his mother, and the Welsh 
his fellow-countrymen, studied in PariH from about 3154 to 1100. 
He returned to England before 1102, wjih frequently one of the 
king’s itinerant judges, and, after holding other preferment, was 
appointed archdeacon of Oxford in 1197. About 1209, when 

1 JSp. 101. a Policraticug, vm, 18. » Kp. 93. 

4 Mrtulogicue, in, 4. 
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Giraldus published the second edition of his Conquest of Ireland\ 
Walter Map was no longer living. 

Map was the author of an entertaining miscellany in Latin prose, 
De Nngis Cnrialium, a work in a far lighter vein than that of John 
of Salisbury, who had adopted this as an alternative title of his 
JPolicraticus . But, even in this lighter vein, Map lias often a grave 
moral purpose. Stories of the follies and crimes of courts, and a 
lament over the fall of Jerusalem, are here followed by an account 
of the origin of the Carthusians, the Templars and the Hospitallers, 
with reflections on their growing corruption, and a violent attack 
on the Cistercians, together with notices of heretics and of hermits. 
In the second Iwmk, we have anecdotes of the Welsh, with a col¬ 
lection of fairy-tales; in the third, a series of highly romantic 
stories; in the fourth, the “Epistle of Yderius dissuading from 
marriage the philosopher Rufinus” (sometimes erroneously ascribed 
to St Jerome); and, in the fifth, an invaluable sketch of the histoiy 
of the English court from William Rufus to Henry IT. Walter 
Map’s “courtly jests" are mentioned by Giraldus Cambrensis, who, 
in his latest work, describes Map as a person of distinction, endued 
with literary skill and with the wit of a courtier, and as having 
spent his youth (and more than his youth) in reading and writing 
poetry*. Giraldus sends his friend a set of Latin elegiacs, with a 
present of a walking-stick, and he has fortunately preserved the 
twelve lines of his friend's reply in the same metre*. This reply is 
almost the only certainly genuine product of Map’s muse that 
has survived. Of his poems against the Cistercian monks, only 
a single line is left: Lancea Longini, great alftus, ordo ttefandwK 
His notorious antipathy to the Cistercian order has led to his 
being regarded as the author of another poem entitled Discipulus 
Ooliae episcopi de grids monachisK The worldly, and worse than 
worldly, bishop Golios is the theme of other poems, in accentual 
riming metres, ascribed to Map, notably the Apocalypse, the 
Confession and the McMmarphods of (Jolias. The Apocalffim 
is first assigned to him in a Bodleian manuscript of the fourteenth 
century. Here there is no attempt to dramatise the character of 
Delias; we have simply an apocalyptic vision of the corruptions 
of the church set forth in 110 riming quatrains of accentual 
dactyls in lines of the type: Omnia a clericis Jluit mormitas* 
In the accentual trochaics of the CoTfes&ion, the bishop is 
dramatically represented as remembering “the tavern that he 
has never scorned, nor ever will scorn until the angels sing his 
1 v, 410. * iv, 140, * t, 868. * Latin Potm, p, »tr. * lb, p. 54. 
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requiem.” Then follow the four lines, which are better known 
and more misunderstood than any in the poem: 

Mown est proposition in tabema mori: 

Vinum sit appositum morientis on, 

Ut dicant cum venerint angelorum chori, 

u Deus sit propitius hide potatori! n 

These lines, with part of the subsequent context, were at an early 
date extracted from their setting and made into a drinking-song; 
but it cannot be too clearly stated that they were originally 
meant for a dramatic representation of the character of the 
degenerate “bishop.” It is a mistake to regard them as reflecting 
in any way the habits of the reputed author, who has been 
erroneously described as the “jovial archdeacon,” and the “Ana¬ 
creon of his aga” Giraldus, in the very same work in which he 
lauds the literary skill and the wit of his friend, quotes for repro¬ 
bation, and not for imitation, a series of calumnious passages, 
including the above lines with their immediately previous context 1 . 
He is clearly quite innocent of ascribing these lines to his friend. 
The whole of the Confession is also preserved in the celebrated 
thirteenth century Munich MS of the Carmina Bimrna , formerly 
belonging to the Benedictine monastery of Bene<lictl>euern in 
the Bavarian highlands. It forms part of the vast number of 
anonymous Latin rimes known from 1227 onwards by the name 
of Goliardi. The character of bishop Golias may possibly have 
assumed dramatic form in the ago of Walter Map, hut the name 
was certainly three centuries older. As early as the time of 
Gautier, archbishop of Bens (d. 923), a sentence of condemnation 
is passed on the clerlci ribaldi, maxima qui mlgo dimntur de 
famtlia Goliad 1 . 

Map is credited in certain MBS with the authorship of the 
“ original ” Latin of the great proHo romance of Lancelot dn Lac, 
including the Quest of the Holy Grail and the JJmth of Arthur ; 
but no such “Latin original” has yet been found A version of 
the Quest in French prose is assigned to “Maistrcs Gualters Map,” 
and is descriM as “written by him for the love of his lord, King 
Homy, who caused it to be translated from Latin into French,” 
In certain manuscripts, all the four parts of the romance of 
Lancelot are ascribed to Map; and Hue de Kotelando (c. 1IHO), a 
near neighbour and a contemporary of Map, after describing in his 
Ipomedon a tournament, which is also an incident in Lancelot, 
excuses his romance-writing in the words: “I am not the only 

1 iv, 208, a Labb6'« Concilia, 1671, xx, 878, 
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man who knows the art of lying; Walter Map knows well his 
part of it” 1 . Such is the evidence, slight as it is, for ascribing 
to Map any share in the great cycle of romance surveyed in 
other chapters 2 . We have already seen that there is very little 
reason for accepting him as the author of any part of the large 
body of accentual Latin poetry which passes under his name. 
The only thirteen lines of Latin verse, which ju-o certainly genuine 
products of his pen, are written in hexameters and pentameters 
of the strictly classical type. 

A century before the time of Map, Godfrey, a native of Cam- 
brai, and prior of St Swithin’s, Winchester (<L 1107), had written 
Latin epigrams after the manner of Martial. He is, in fact, re¬ 
peatedly quoted as “ Marcial ” by Gower. The 230 ordinary epi¬ 
grams of his first book are followed by nineteen others, which 
have a historic interest, in so far as they refer to royal or 
ecclesiastical persons of the day. The Anglo-Norman poet 
Reginald, a monk of Ht Augustine’s, Canterbury (fl. 1112), wrote a 
lengthy poem in leonine hexameters on the life of the Syrian 
hermit St Malchus. In the next half-century, Lawrence, the 
Benedictine monk who became prior and bishop of Durham 
(d. 1154), composed a popular summary of Scripture history in 
nine books of elegiac verse. Henry of Huntingdon (d. 1155) has 
preserved, in the eleventh book of his Hist aria Any forma, the 
Latin epigrams and other minor poems that he had learnt to 
compose as a pupil of the monks of Ramsey. A little later, 
Hilarius, who is supposed to have l>cen an Englishman, and was 
a pupil of Abelard about 1125, wrote in France three Latin plays 
on sacred themes, the earliest of their kind. The “ rawing of 
LazaruB” and the “image of Ht Nicholas” are partly written in 
French; the “story of Daniel,” in Ijfttin only. He is also the 
author of twelve interesting sets of riming lyrics, in Ijatin inter¬ 
spersed with a few lines of French, the most graceful poem in the 
series being addressed to an English maiden Injuring the name 
of Rose. About the same time the Cistercian monk, Henry of 
Saltrey (JL 1150), wrote a Latin prose version of the legend of the 
Purgatory of kt Patrick. A life of Bucket, now only known 
through the Icelandic Thomas Haga , was written by Robert of 
Cricklade, chancellor of Oxford (1159) and prior of St Frldee- 
wide’s, who dedicated to Henry II his nine books of Flores from 
the Natural History of the elder Pliny. 

1 H. L. D, Ward’* Catalogue of Romance*, i, 784—41. 

3 Sm Mp«d&lly pott, CbapWr x«. 
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One of Map’s younger contemporaries, Gervase, the author of 
the Otia Imperialia, a native of Tilbury on the coast of Essex, 
was brought up in Rome; he lectured on law at Bologna, and 
probably died in England. The above work was written about 
1211 to amuse the leisure hours of the German emperor, Otto IV. 
It is a miscellaneous collection of legendary tales and super¬ 
stitions. The theme of the first three books and many of the 
quotations are borrowed, without acknowledgment, from the 
Historia Scholastica of that omnivorous compiler, Petrus Co- 
mestor. The third book tells us of werewolves and lamias and 
barnacle-geese and other marvels, and also of the enchantments 
ascribed to Vergil at Naples. 

Another of Map’s contemporaries, Nigel Wireker, precentor 
of Christ Church, Canterbury (d. 1200), was the witty author of 
the Speculum Stultorim, a long elegiac poem on the adventures 
of the donkey “ Bumellus,” or “Brunellus,” a diminutive of 
“Brown” (just as “donkey” is a diminutive of “dun”). The name 
is borrowed from the scholastic logic of the day, in which it repre¬ 
sents any particular horse or ass, as opposed to the abstract 
idea of either of those animals 1 . 

The author himself explains that the ass of his satire is a monk 
who, discontented with his condition, wants to get rid of his old 
stump of a tail, and obtain a new and longer appendage by 
becoming a prior or an abbot. Brunellus, then, finding his tail 
too short, consults Galen on his malady, and is, ultimately, sent off 
to Salerno with a satirical prescription, which he is to bring back 
in glass bottles, typical of the vanity and frailty of all human 
things. On his way there and back, he is attacked by merchants 
and monks and mastiffs, and is thus robbed of all his scanty goods, 
and of half his diminutive tail. Ashamed to return home, and 
having an immense capacity for patient labour, ho resolves on 
becoming a member of the English “nation” in the university of 
Paris. Then follows a satire on the idleness and extravagance of 
some of the English students at that seat of learning. After 
spending seven years in studying the liberal arts and thus 
“completing” his education, he finds on leaving Paris that he has 
even forgotten the name of the place. However, he succeeds in 
recalling one syllable, but that is enough, for he has learnt in his 
time that “the part may stand for the whole.” Passing from the 
liberal arts to theology, the hero of the story tries all the 
monastic orders in their turn, and ends in resolving to found an 
1 Iirnnaouul Wolwr, J)e Nifftllo Wtrekero, Leipzig Diiieitetion, 1670. 
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order of his own. Meeting Galen once more, he begins discussing 
the state of the church and the general condition of society, and 
urges Galen to join his new order, when, suddenly, his old master, 
Bernard, appears on the scene, and compels him to return to his 
first allegiance as an ordinary monk. Chaucer, in The Nonm 
Preestee Tale, recalls one of the stories he had “rad in daun 
Bumel the Asse 1 .” 

The Arehitrcuius or “Arch-Mourner” of the Norman satirist, 
Jean de Hauteville (fi. 1184), who was born near Rouen and 
passed part of his life in England, has only a slight connection with 
our present subject The pilgrim of tliat satire i#iys a visit to 
Paris, and describes the hardships of the students and the fruit- 
lessness of their studies; he afterwards arrives at the hill of 
Presumption, which is the haunt of all manner of monks and 
ecclesiastics, as well as the great scholastic doctors and professors. 
The seven liberal arts are elaborately described in the Ajtti- 
Claudianns of the Universal Doctor, Alain de Lille (1114—1203). 
This fine poem, and the mingled prose and verse of the Dc Planetu 
Naturae, were familiar to Chaucer. Alain prol>ably passed some 
time in England with the Cistercians at Waverley in Surrey (1128), 
and he is the reputed author of a commentary on the prophecies 
of Merlin. 

Alain’s contemporary, Geoffrey de Vinsauf (fi. 1200), who was 
educated at St Frideswide’s, Oxford, and travelled in Franco and 
Italy, dedicated to Innocent III his Poctria Nova , an Art of 
Poetry founded partly on Horace, and recommending the ancient 
metres in preference to the modern rimes, with examples of the 
various kinds of composition. In the same period, Alexander 
Neckam, of St Albans, distinguished himself in Paris in 1180, 
and, late in life, became abbot of Cirencester. He is the author 
of an amusing treatise De Naturis Rerum, with many anecdotes 
of animals, and with an attack on the method of teaching logic 
in the university of Paris. In his lengthy elegiac poem De 
Lavdibus Divinae Sapientiae he traverses much of the same 
ground. He further describes the chief Beats of learning in his 
day, summing up in a single couplet the four faculties in the 
university of Paris, the paradims delidarum ; 

Hie fiorent arte*; endeetis pagtna regnat; 

Stant legetj lucet ju*t medidna viget*. 

Joannes de Garlandia, who studied at Oxford and Paris (1204), 

1 Canterbury Talei , 15818. * p, 458 «d. Wright, In Motto Serlea, 1868. 
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was an Englishman by birth, but regarded Franco as the land of 
his adoption. His two principal poems, De Mysteriis and De 
Trhmphis Eccledae, are earlier than 1252. His Ars Rhythmiea 
quotes whole poems as examples of the rules of rhythm. His prose 
works include three Vocabularies, one of which, with its interlinear 
French glosses and its reference to the tricks played by Parisian 
glovers on inexperienced students, was clearly written for use in 
the university of Paris. 

Later in the same century, a chaplain of Eleanor of Provence, 
queen of Henry III, named John Hoveden (d. 1275), wrote a 
number of poems in riming quatrains. The longest of these 
consists of nearly 4000 lines of meditation on the life of Christ, 
This was translated into French. His most popular poem, that 
beginning with the line Philomela, praevia temporis arnoeni, was 
translated into German and Spanish and, about 1460, into Englisli, 

Latin verse was one of the early amusements of the keen and 
active Norman-Welshman, Ciraldus Cambrcnsis, who was bom 
at the castle of Manorbier, which he dutifully describes as 
“the sweetest spot in Wales 1 .” The grandson, on his mother’s 
side, of Nest, “ the Helen of Wales,” ho celebrated the exploits 
of her heroic descendants, the Geraldines, in one of his earliest 
works, the Qmupmt of Ireland* He had himself inherited some 
of Nest’s beauty; he tells us that, in his youthful days, an 
abbot of the Cistercian order once said of him in the presence of 
Baldwin, then bishop of Worcester: “ Is it possible that Youth, 
which is so fair, can ever die? 2 ” He received his early education 
from two of the chaplains of his uncle, the bishop of St David’s. 
After continuing his studies at St Peter’s abbey, Gloucester, he 
paid three visits to Paris, HjHiiiding three periods of several years 
in its schools, and giving special attention to rhetoric. We have 
his own authority for the fact that, when his lecturers desired 
to point out a model scholar, they mentioned Gerald the 
Welshman 8 , 

As archdeacon of Brecon (1176—1203) he was an ardent 
reformer of ecclesiastical abuses in his native land, and his great 
disappointment in life was that ho never became (like his uncle) 
bishop of St David’s. On the first of several occasions when he 
was thus disappointed, ho returned to Paris, and there studied for 
three years, besides lecturing with great success on canon law 
(1177— 60), Visits to Ireland followed in 1163 and 1165, when he 
was in attendance on prince John. After the prince’s return, 

1 vi, 9 iv, 104. » i, as. 
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Gerald stayed till Easter, 1186, collecting materials for his two 
works on Ireland. The Topography was completed in 1188. 
In the following year, he resolved on reciting it publicly at Oxford, 
“where the most learned and famous of the English clergy were 
then to be found.” He read one of the three divisions of the work 
on each of three successive (lays. “ On the first [he informs us] he 
received and entertained at his lodgings all the poor of the town; 
on the next, all the doctors of the different faculties, and such of 
their pupils as were of fame and note ; and, on the third, the rest 
of the scholars with the soldiers and the townsmen.” Ho com¬ 
placently assures us that “it was a costly and a noble act; a 
revival of the bygone ages of poetry ”; and (he proudly adds) 
“neither present nor past time could furnish any record of such 
a solemnity having ever taken place in England 1 .” 

Meanwhile in 1188, Baldwin, archbishop of Canterbury, had 
been sent to Wales to preach the coming crusade. Biding in full 
armour at the head of the procession, with the white cross gleaming 
on Ms breastplate, ho was accompanied by Ranulf do Glanville, 
chief justiciar of England, and attended by a young man of 
slender figure, delicate features and beetling eyebrows, a man of 
learning and wit, and with no small share of self-conceit, “the 
leader of the clergy of Bt David’s, the scion of the blood-royal of 
Wales.” The archbishop’s exhortations produced little effect on 
the common people, until he prompted Gerald to take up the 
preaching. At Haverford, Gerald discoursed in Latin and also 
in French. Although the crowd understood neither language, 
they were moved to tears by the magic of his eloquence, and no 
less than two hundred joined the standard of the cross*. It was 
pleasantly remarked soon afterwards that, if Gerald had only 
discoursed in Welsh, not a single soldier would have failed to 
follow that banner. Three thousand recruits were enrolled; the 
archbishop and the chief justiciar had taken the cross at Radnor; 
both of them kept their vow and died in 1180 in the course of the 
crusade. Gerald, meanwhile, had been appointed to write its 
history in Latin prose, and the archbishop’s nephew, Joseph of 
Exeter, to write it in verse. Joseph had already composed an 
epic on the Trojan war, England's solitary Latin epic, which was 
long attributed to Cornelius Nepos, notwithstanding its dedication 
to the archbishop of Canterbury. He celebrated the crusade in 
his Antiocheis, now represented by a solitary fragment on the 
Mob Begvm Arthtmta. Gerald, however, neither went on the 

1 1 , pp. xlvii, 78 L # x, pp, xlix, 76. 
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crusade, nor wrote its history; he paid his fine and he stayed at 
home to help the king to keep the peace in his native land, and 
to write the Itinerary and the Description of Wales . 

When the bishopric of St David’s once more fell vacant, Gerald 
struggled for five years to win the prize of his ambition, paying 
three visits to Rome, in 1199, 1201 and 1203, without success. 
But he was considered by himself and his fellow-countrymen to 
have waged a glorious contest. “Many and great wars,” said the 
prince of Powys, “have we Welshmen waged with England, but 
none so great and fierce as his, who fought the king and the 
archbishop, and withstood the might of the whole clergy and 
people of England, for the honour of Wales V’ 

He had already declined two other bishoprics in Wales and four 
in Ireland, When the see of St David’s was again vacant in 1214, 
he was passed over. He probably died in 1223, and was buried in 
the precincts of the cathedral church, for whose independence he 
had fought so long. The dismantled tomb, which is shown as his, 
probably belongs to a later time. Ho deserves to be commemorated 
in that cathedral by the couplet which he placed above his archi- 
diaconal stall, and also enshrined in one of his “ epitaphs ”: 

Vive Deo , HU mors requies , HU vita labor *; 

Vive Deo i mors est vivere, vita won*. 

The first volume of the Rolls edition of Giraldus includes two 
autobiographies and two lists of his writings. Only the most 
important need here be noticed. The earliest of his works is the 
Topography of Ireland. The first book gives an account of its 
physical features, and its birds and beasts; the second is devoted 
to the marvels of the country ; and the third, to the early history, 
followed by a description of the manners, dress and condition of 
the inhabitants. One of the MBS in the British Museum has in 
the margin many curious coloured drawings of the birds and beasts 
described by the author®. It is to this work that we owe almost all 
our knowledge of medieval Ireland. 

It was followed by the Conquest of Ireland, a narrative of the 
events of 1169—85. This is marked by a simpler stylo and a more 
sober judgment than the Topography , and is, in fhet, a historical 
monograph of considerable value. But there is much bias, and 
some unfairness; and an air of unreality is produced by the Irish 
chiefs, who have Greek patronymics, and harangue their troops 

* x, 1S9«X*X, 210. * x, 864, 882. 

* BlUL Beg. 18 b vm (o. 1200), copied in J. E. Green** Short Hiitory, ill. ed. p. 226, 
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with quotations from Ovid and Caesar. Towards the close the 
author cites the ominous Irish prophecy that “ scarcely before the 
Day of Judgment will Ireland be wholly subdued by the English 1 .” 

The Itinerary of Wales takes us on a tour of one month in 
the South, and only eight days in the North. Apart from its 
topographical and ecclesiastical interest, it introduces us to Gerald 
as a student of languages. He tells us of a priest, who, in his 
boyhood, paid a visit to fairy-land, and learnt the language, which 
proved to be akin to Greek; and he gives us one or two specimens 
in the words for “salt” and “water,” adding the equivalents in 
Welsh, English, Irish, German and French 2 . It was tills passage 
that once prompted Freeman to call Gerald the “father of com¬ 
parative philology 8 .” In his own Latin, Gerald has no hesitation in 
using iverra for “ war,” and hiipulus for “pen-knife 4 .” At Cardiff, 
we incidentally learn that Henry II understood English, but could 
not speak it 5 . In the South, our attention is drawn to the vestiges 
of Homan splendour at Caerleon on Usk, and to the old Homan 
walls at Carmarthen. 

The companion volume, called the Description of Woks, 
appeared in two editions (1194, 1215). The author patriotically 
ascribes to his fellow-countrymen a keenness of intellect that 
enables them to excel in whatever study they pursue. He extols 
their set speeches and their songs. He also quotes examples of 
alliteration in Latin and Welsh* The following are the specimens 
he selects from the English of his day: “god is to-gedere gamen 
and wisdom” (it is good to be merry and wise); “ne halt nocht 
al sor isaid, ne al sorghe atwite” (it boots not to tell every woe, 
nor to upbraid every sorrow); “betere is red thene rap, and liste 
thene lither streingthe ” (better is counsel than haste, and tact 
than vicious strength) 5 . Elsewhere he tells the story of the English¬ 
woman, who, with her mistress, had for a complete year attended 
daily mass, at which the priest had (besides the oft-repeated 
Oremus) always used the introit Morale coeM t destiper ; on finding 
that her mistress had, nevertheless, been disappointed in her desires, 
she indignantly said to the priest: “rorisne }>q rorie ne wrthe 
nan” (your Tories and cries are all to no purpose) 7 . He also 
quotes the phrase, “God holde H cunlng" (God save thee, king), 
and the refrain of a love-song, “swete lemman, dhin are” (sweet 
mistress, thy favour!) 8 . He notes that the language of North 

* v, 886. * vi, 77. 

* Norman Conquitt, v, 679; cf. Comparativi PoUtict, 488. 4 xx, 393* 

* vi, 841 * n, 188, 7 ix, 138. 8 vi, 64; xr, 130j of. xv, 809. 
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Wales is purer than that of the South, that the language of 
Cornwall and Britanny closely resembles Welsh, that the language 
of the south of England (especially Devonshire) is purer than 
that of the north and that the English works of Bede and king 
Alfred were all written in the southern idiom 1 . Ho also tells 
his readers how Wales may be conquered, how it should be 
governed and how it is to hold its own. 

The Gemma Ecclesiastic#, was its author’s favourite work. It 
may, perhaps, be described as a lengthy archidiaconal charge of an 
exceptionally learned and lively type. It certainly presents us 
with a vivid picture of the state of morality and learning in Wales, 
illustrated by not a few stories of ignorance of Latin among the 
inferior clergy. Thus, a priest once interpreted “St John ante 
portam Latinam ” to mean that St John, ante, first, portam, 
brought* Latinam, the Latin language (into England) 8 . This 
ignorance, which oven extended to some of the higher clergy, is, 
hero and elsewhere, attributed to the excessive study of law and 
logic 8 . 

The Booh of his Acts and Deeds, in the midst of much that is 
purely personal, tells the story of the holy hermit who prayed 
that he might attain to the mystery of the Latin language. He 
was granted the gift of the Latin tongue, without that of the Latin 
syntax; but he successfully overcame all difficulties of moods and 
tenses by always using the present infinitive. Gerald once asked 
this hermit to pray for him that he might understand the Scrip¬ 
tures. The hermit warmly grasped his hand, and gravely added: 
“Say not understand, but keep; it is a vain thing to understand 
the word of God, and not to Imp it.”* 

The work On the Instrmtum of a Prince, completed after 
the death of king John in 1210, is divided into three books. The 
first, on the duties of the ideal prince, is enriched with many 
quotations, the virtue of patience being illustrated by nine, and 
the modesty of princes by thirteen. The second and third include 
a history of the life and times of Henry II. The main interest lies 
in the sketches of the characters of the royal family. Gerald here 
tells the story of the finding of king Arthur’s body at Glastonbury 
in a coffin bearing the inscription: “Here lies buried the famous 
King Arthur, with Guinevere his second wife, in the Isle of Avalon V* 

His other works include a Life of Geoffrey Plantayv.net, arch¬ 
bishop of York, and several lives of saints, partly suggested by 

1 vi, 117 t, * «, 842. * «, 848; ux, 22 f. 

* I, 00 f, » Vi«, 128 f. 
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his stay at Lincoln in 1196—8. His Collection of Extracts from 
his own works was, naturally, compiled late in life. Among his 
Epistles is one urging Richard I to befriend men of letters, 
"without whom all his glory would soon pass away 1 .” His latest 
work, the Mirror of the Church , depicts the principal monastic 
orders of the time in violent language that, not unnaturally, led 
the monastic copyists to neglect transcribing, and thus preserving, 
the author’s writinga The only M»S of this particular work that 
has survived suffered severely in a fire in the Cottonian library; 
but the sketch of the state of learning with which it opens had, 
happily, already l>een partly transcribed by Anthony Wood In the 
last book Gerald adds a description of the churches in Rome, 
and closes his writings with an impressive picture of the day of 
doom. 

To the end of his life Gerald remained true to his early devotion 
to literature; and he hopefully looked forward to the appreciation 
of posterity 2 . Freeman, in estimating the historical value of his 
writings, justly characterises him as " vain, garrulous” and "care¬ 
less as to minute accuracy,” but as also "one of the most learned 
men of a learned age,” "one who, whatever we may my as to the 
soundness of his judgment, came behind few in the sharpness of his 
wits,” “one who looked with a keen, if not an impartial, eye on all 
the events and controversies of his own time.”* 

Among "English” students at Paris we may briefly mention 
Michael Scot, who, probably before 1209, learnt Arabic at Palermo, 
where he lived at the brilliant court of Frederick II, to whom he 
dedicated three of his earliest works. Leaving Palermo for Toledo 
about 1209, he there completed a Ijatin rendering of two Arabic 
abstracts of Aristotle’s History qf Animals . In 1223, he returned 
to Palermo. He was highly esteemed as a physician and an astrolo¬ 
ger, and his reputed skill in magic has boon celebrated by Dante, 
Boccaccio and Sir Walter Scott, He is described by Roger Bacon 
as introducing to the scholars of the west certain of the physical 
and metaphysical works of Aristotle, with the commentators on the 
same 4 . He may have visited Bologna and Paris for this purpose 
about 1232. He probably died before 12 35, and tradition places 
his burial, as well as his birth, in the Lowlands of Scotland. 

There is no evidence that Michael Scot was ever a student at 
Oxford. Like Cardinal Curson of Kedleeton (d. 1218), and 
Alexander of Hales (d. 1245), and the able mathematician, 

1 i. 848. * r, SIS, 411? n, 7. * w, p. liii. 

4 Oput Maju*, m, 66, Bridget. 
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Johannes de Sacro Bosco—probably of Holy wood in Dumfriesshire 
—(d. 1252), he owed his sole allegiance to Paris. Stephen Langton 
(d. 1228), who, similarly, studied in Paris only, was restored to 
England by his consecration as archbishop of Canterbury; his 
successor, Edmund of Abingdon (d. 1240), owed his first allegiance 
to Oxford, and his second to Paris. 

We have seen that the university of Paris originated in the 
cathedral school of Notre-Dame. The education of Europe 
might have long remained in the hands of the secular clergy, 
but for the rise of the new orders of the Franciscans and the 
Dominicans in the second decade of the thirteenth century. The 
old monastic orders had made their home in solitary places, far 
removed from the world, while the aim of the Franciscan order 
was not to withdraw to the lonely valleys and mountains, but to 
work in the densely crowded towns— 

Bernards valley mantes Bcnedictus amahat , 

Oppida Franciscm, 

Tlie order of the Franciscans was founded at Assisi in 1210; 
that of the Dominicans, at Toulouse in 1216 ; and, at an early 
date, both orders resolved on establishing themselves in the great 
seats of education. The Dominicans fixed their head-quarters at 
Bologna and Paris (1217), besides settling at Oxford (1221) and 
Cambridge (1274); while the Franciscans settled at Oxford and 
Cambridge in 1224, and at Paris in 1230. When once these 
orders had been founded, all the great schoolmen were either 
Franciscans or Dominicana Intellectually, the dogmatic Domini¬ 
cans were mainly characterised by a conservative orthodoxy, 
while the emotional Franciscans were less opposed to novel forms 
of opinion. In Paris, the greatest Dominican teachers were 
Albertus Magnus (1103—1200) and his favourite pupil, the great 
Thomas Aquinas (c. 1225-7*—1274), who brought scholasticism 
to its highest development by harmonising Aristotelianism with 
the doctrines of the church. The Angelic Doctor was the 
foremost of the intellectual sons of Baint Dominic, the saint who 
(in Dante's phraso) “for wisdom was on earth a splendour of 
cherubic light.” Meanwhile, Baint Francis, who was “ all seraphic 
in ardour,” and felt no sympathy whatsoever for the intellectual 
and academic world, nevertheless counted among his followers 
men of academic, and even more than academic, renown. Fore¬ 
most of these were Alexander of Hales, Roger Bacon, Duns Scotus 
and William of Ockham. 
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Alexander of Hales, a native of Gloucestershire, atudiod in 
Paris at a time when the Physics and Metaphysics were not yet 
translated into Latin, and, also, later, when their study had been 
expressly prohibited (1215). This prohibition lasted until the 
dispersion of the university in 1229; and (although he may have 
been lecturer to the Franciscans at an earlier date) it was not 
until the return of the university in 1231 that he actually joined 
the order. As one of the leading teachers in Paris, he had a 
distinguished career. In his scholastic teaching he was an ex¬ 
ponent of realism. He was entrusted by Innocent IV with the 
duty of preparing a comprehensive fiumma Thcol/jgim; and the 
ponderous work, which remained unfinished at his death in 1245, 
was completed by his pupils seven years later. In its general 
plan it follows the method of Peter Lombard, being one of the 
earliest comments on the Master of the Sentences. It was examined 
and approved by seventy divines, and the author became known 
as the Irrefragable Doctor; but a still greater Franciscan, 
Roger Bacon, who describes the vast work as tanufuam pondus 
mitts equi, declares that it was behind the times in matters of 
natural science, and was already being neglected, even by memlxjrs 
of the author*# own order 1 . The MB of Alexander’s Exposition 
of the* Apocalypse,) in the Cambridge University Library, includes 
a portrait of the author, who is represented as reverently kneeling 
in the habit of a Franciscan friar*. 

St Francis himself regarded with suspicion the learning of his 
age. Ho preferred to have his followers poor in heart mid under¬ 
standing, as well as in their dress and their other Indongings. 
Perfect poverty was, however, obviously incompatible with the 
purchase of I>ook». A provincial minister of the order, who 
happened to possess books of considerable value, was not allowed 
to retain them. In the same spirit, on hearing that a great doctor 
in Paris had entered the order, 8t Francis said to his followers: 
“I am afraid, my sons, that such doctors will be the destruction 
of my vineyard.” The preaching of the Franciscans among the 
common people owed its force less to their learning tlian to their 
practical experience. Their care for the sick, and even for the 
leper, gave a new impulse to medical and physical and experi¬ 
mental science; and they gradually devoted themselves to a more 
scientific study of theology. In their schools the student was 
expected to take notes and to reproduce them in the form of a 

i Oput Minot, 896 t 

* Reproduoed in J. B. GrMn'a Short UUtory, ill. «&. p. 987. 
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lecture, and this practice, combined with the disputation between 
the teacher and the learner, brought into play readiness, memory 
and invention. Speculative theology was, in their hands, modified 
by the hard facts of practical life. Their sermons, however, not 
unfrequently appealed to the imagination and the feelings, and 
did not disdain either the sparkling anecdote or the pleasantly 
didactic allegory 1 . 

In September 1224 , two years before the death of the founder, 
a little band of nine Franciscans was ferried across the Channel 
by the monks of Fecamp, and found a welcome at the priory 
of Canterbury. Some of them pressed forward to London, where 
they were received by the Dominicans, while two of them went on 
to Oxford. The Dominicans had already settled there in 1221, 
when the church of St Edward had been assigned them in the 
Jewry, in the very heart of the town, and a school of theology had 
been opened under Rolmrt Bacon. For about a week the two 
Franciscans “ate in the refectory and slept in the dormitory” 
of the Dominicans 2 ; then they hired a house near St Hblni’s in the 
south-west quarter, whence they soon moved to a marshy plot of 
ground outside the walls. Part of that plot was known as Paradise. 
In 1245 , they were followed by the Dominicans, who loft the centre 
of the town for a suburban spot whoso memory is now preserved 
in the name of Black Friars Road. In olden days, the Trill 
mill stream flowed past the Grey Friars mill and beneath the 
“Preachers’ Bridge,” until it reached the two mills of the Black 
Friars. 

Tt was probably a migration from Paris that had, meanwhile, 
made Oxford a studium generate, or a publicly recognised place 
of studious resort. In 1107 , John of .Salisbury, then in exile 
owing to his devotion to the cause of Bucket, sent a letter to 
Peter the Writer, stating that “the votaries of Mercury were 
so depressed, that France, the mildest and most civilised of 
nations, had expelled her alien scholars*”; and, either in 1105 , 
or in 1169 , at a time when many Masters and Scholars beneficed 
in England were studying in Paris, Henry II required all clerks 
who possessed revenues in England to return within three months. 
It has been reasonably assumed that many of the students, thus 
expelled, or recalled, from Paris, migrated to Oxford 4 . But the 
earliest certain reference to the Hchools of Oxford Ijelongs to 

1 Brewer’s Preface to Mmumenta FrancUcma, i, xxviii—Iv. 

* Mon, Franc, x, fi~4); «, 9. * Ep, 225 (Migne, P. L, exeix, 258 1 ), 

4 Banlidall’a Univertitiee of Europe, tr, 829 t. 
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1189, when “all the doctors in the different faculties,” and their 
more distinguished pupils, and the rest of the scholars, were 
(as we have seen) entertained by Giraldus Cambrensis on the 
second and third days of his memorable recitation 1 . 

The Franciscan friars of 1224 were well received by the 
university, and, in those early times, were on excellent terms 
with the secular clergy. They were men of cheerful temper, and 
possessed the courtesy and charm that comes from sympathy. 
From Ecclestones account of the coming of the Friars Minor, 
we learn that, “as Oxford wjih the principal place of study in 
England, where the whole body (or mdveruUis) of scholars was 
wont to congregate, Friar Agnellus (the provincial Head of the 
Order) caused a school of suiliciently decent appearance to be 
built on the site where the Friars had settled, and induced Hebert 
Grosseteste of holy memory to lecture to them there; under him 
they made extraordinary progress in sermons, as well as in subtle 
moral themes suitable for preaching,” and continued to do so until 
“he was transferred by Divine Providence from the lecturer’s chair 
to the episcopal see”* He was already interested in them about 
1225 s ; and it was, jjossibly, More 1231 that he was appointed their 
lecturer. He was then more than fifty years of age, not a friar, 
but a secular priest, and one of the most influential men in Oxford. 
To the friars he was much more than a lecturer; he was their 
sympathetic friend and adviser, and, after he had become bishop 
of Lincoln in 1235, he repeatedly commended the zeal, piety and 
useftilness of their order. About 1238, he wrote in praise of them 
to Gregory IX: “Your Holiness may be assured tliat in England 
inestimable benefits have been produced by the Friars; they 
illuminate the whole land by their preaching and learning 4 .” 

Grosseteste, a native of Stradbroke in Suffolk, was educated 
at Oxford. It is often stated that he also studied in Paris; 
but of this there is no contemporary evidence. It is true that, 
as bishop of Lincoln, he writes to the regents in theology 
at Oxford, recommending them to abide by the system of 
lecturing adopted by the regents in theology in Paris", but 
he says nothing of Paris in connection with his own education. 
■While he was still at Oxford, he held an office corresponding to 
that of the chancellor in Paris, but he was not allowed by the 

1 (Hraldue, i, 72 f., 410; m, 82, whow “J iagUter ChuUtmu f nutgirter OxanUtuU, 
archidiaeomu U probably » mUtake for “MagitUtr Omlterm Maput, Qxonienrtt 
arohidiacamt" (op. x, 412). 

* Mon. Franc, i, 87 j of. ib. 04—66. 

* Ep. 68; ef. Epp. 20,41, $7. 
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then bishop of Lincoln to assume any higher title than that of 
Magister Scholanm\ At Oxford* he prepared commentaries on 
some of the logical treatises of Aristotle, and on the Physics, 
and a translation of the Ethics, which appeared about 1244, was 
known under his name. He himself produced a Latin rendering 
of the “middle recension” of the Epistles of Ignatius, besides 
commenting on Dionysius the Areopagite, and causing a trans¬ 
lation to be made of the Testam&nts of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
the Greek MB of which (now in the Cambridge Library) had been 
brought from Athens by his archdeacon, John of Basingstoke. 
In his Compendium Scientiarum he classified all the departments 
of knowledge recognised in his day* The printed list of his works 
extends over twenty-five quarto pages 8 ; it includes treatises on 
theology, essays on philosophy, a practical work on husbandry. 
Perhaps the most interesting of his works is a poem in 1757 lines 
in praise of the Virgin and Son, an exquisite allegory called the 
Chdteau d’Amour, originally written in “romance" for those who 
had ne letture m clcrgie , and soon translated from French into 
Latin, and ultimately into English. Rolwrt de Brunno, in his 
translation of the Manuel des Pcchicz , tells us of tho bishop's love 
for the music of the harp. 

In the opinion of Luard, the editor of his Letters , “probably 
no one has had a greater influence upon English thought and 
English literature for tho two centuries that followed his age.” 
Wyclif ranks him even above Aristotle 3 , and Gower calls him 
“ tho grotc clcrcV’ Apart from his important position as a patriot, 
a reformer and a statesman, and as a friend of Simon de Montfort, 
he gave, in the words of his latest biographer, F, S. Stevenson, 
“a powerful impulse to almost every department of intellectual 
activity, revived the study of neglected languages, and grasped the 
central idea of the unity of knowledge.” One of the earliest 
leaders of thought in Oxford, a promoter of Greek learning, and 
an interpreter of Aristotle, he went far beyond his master in the 
experimental knowledge of the physical sciences. Roger Bacon 
lauds his knowledge of science, and he Is probably referring to 
Grosseteste, when he says that no lectures on optics “have as yet 
been given in Paris, or anywhere else among tho Latins, except 
twice at Oxford®.” Matthew Paris, who resented his seal for the 


1 Lincoln Regitter (Bashdall, n, 855 n, 2). 
* Trial , w, o. 8. 

6 Optra Incdita, 88, 87, 479. 


* Life by Peggo (1798). 

* Cottf, Am. it, 284. 
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reform of the monasteries, generously pays the following tribute to 
his memory: 

Thus the saintly...bishop of Lincoln passed away from the exile of this 
world, which he never loved....He had been the rebaker of pope and king, the 
corrector of bishops, the reformer of monks, the director of priests, the 
instructor of clerks, the patron of scholars, the preacher of the people,...the 
careful student of the Scriptures, the hammer and the contemner of the 
Bomans. At the table of bodily food, ho was liberal, eourtoous and affable; 
at the table of spiritual food, devout, tearful and penitent; as a prelate, 
sednlotis, venerable and never weary in well-doing 1 . 

Oroaaotestc’H friend Adam Marsh, who had l>een educated 
under him at Oxford and had entered the priesthood, joined the 
Franciscan order shortly after 1226. The first four lecturers to the 
Franciscans in Oxford (beginning with Grosseteste) were seculars; 
the first Franciscan to hold that office was Adam Marsh 2 , who was 
probably appointed for the year 1247—B. Provision was then 
made for a regular succession of teachers, and soon there were 
fifty Franciscan lectureships in various parts of England, Out of 
love for Adam Marsh, Grosseteste left his library to the Oxford 
Franciscans*. Like Grosseteste, he is a friend and advisor to Simon 
do Montfort, and faithfully tells him tliat “he who can rule his own 
temper is better than ho who storms a city 4 .” The king and the 
archbishop of Canterbury urged his ap|x>intment as bishop of Ely; 
but Romo decided in favour of Hugo do Balsham (1257), the future 
founder of Peterhouse (12B4). In his Letters Marsh’s style is less 
classical than that of Grosseteste; but the attainments of both of 
these lecturers to the Oxford Franciscans are warmly eulogised by 
their pupil, Roger Bacon. He mentions them in good company— 
immediately after Bolomon, Aristotle and Avicenna, describing 
both of them as “ perfect in divine and human wisdom*.’* On the 
death of Alexander of Hales (1245), Grosseteste was afraid that 
Adam Marsh would be captured by Baris to fill the vacant chair*. 
His LeUera t his only surviving work, give him no special claim to 
those scholastic qualities of clearness and precision that were 
possibly indicated in his traditional title of Doctor illmtrk. 

Roger Bacon, a native of llchester, was the most brilliant 
representative of the Franciscan order in Oxford. He there 
attended the lectures of Edmund Rich of Abingdon, who had 
studied in Paris, who could preach in French and who was 
possibly himself the French translator of his principal Latin work, 

1 Chronica, Majors, t, 407, ad. Ltuurd. * Mon. Franc, i, 88. 

* Mon. Franc, t, 18& * lb. t, 864. 

' Oput Tertiutn, o. 88 1, 8$. 4 Bp. 884. 
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the Speculum Ecdesiae. Bich was the first in Roger Bacon’s day 
to expound the SophisticiElenchi at Oxford \ It was probably under 
the influence of Grosseteste and Marsh that Bacon entered the 
Franciscan order, a society which, doubtless, had its attractions for 
his studious temperament. He is said to have been ordained in 
1233, Before 1245, he left Oxford for Paris. He there distin¬ 
guished himself as a teacher; but he had little sympathy with the 
scholasticism of the day, and ho accordingly returned to England 
about 1250. 

In the order of St Francis there was room for freedom of 
thought, no less than for mystic devotion; but, some seven years 
later, so soon as the party of the mystics was represented in the 
new general of that body, Bacon fell under suspicion for his liberal 
opinions, and, by command of the “seraphic” Bonaventura, was 
sent to Paris and there kept in strict seclusion for ten years 
(1257—07). Ho probably qwed his partial release to the goodwill 
of Clement IV, who had heard of the studies of the Franciscan friar 
before his own elevation to the papal see, and, by a letter written 
at Viterbo on 22 June 1256, drew him from his obscurity and 
neglect by pressing him for an account of hiB researches. There¬ 
upon, in the wonderfully brief space of some eighteen months, the 
grateful and enthusiastic student wrote three memorable works, 
the Opus Majus , the Opus Minus and the Opus Te/rtium (1267), 
These were followed by his Compendium Stiulii Philosophize 
(1271—2), and by a Greek Grammar of uncertain date. In his 
Compendium, he had attacked the clergy and the monastic orders 
and the scholastic pedants of tho day; and, by a chapter of the 
Franciscans hold in Paris in 1273, he was, on these and, doubtless, 
other grounds, condemned for “certain subjected novelties ” of 
opinion. Accordingly, he wtw once more placed under restraint; 
but he had again been released before writing his Compendium 
Studii Theologiae (1292). At Oxford he died, and was buried 
among tho Friars Minor, probably in 1294. 

Before entering the order, he had written nothing on science; 
and, after his admission, he came under the rule that no friar 
should be permitted the use of writing materials, or eryoy the 
liberty of publishing his work, without the previous approval of 
his BUimriorH. Tho penalty was the confiscation of the work, with 
many days of fasting on bread and water. He had only written a 
few “chapters on various subjects at tho request of his friends*/* 

1 Comp. Thfol. (op. J. E. Sandya, Hittory o/Clattical SchoUtrtMp, i,S&3,ad.9 # 1906). 

a Opera Xnedita, 18. 
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Possibly, lie is here referring to the pages on the secret works 01 
nature and art, on Greek fire, on gunpowder and on the properties 
of the magnet 1 , on which he had discoursed in letters addressed 
either to William of Auvergne (<L 1248), or to John of Basingstoke 
(d. 1252). lie was surrounded with difficulties; he found philo¬ 
sophy and theology neglected in the interests of civil law, and 
despised under the delusion that the world knew enough of them 
already. He had spent forty years in the study of the sciences 
and languages, and, during the first twenty years specially de¬ 
voted by him to the attainment of fuller knowledge (possibly 
before joining a mendicant order), he had expended large sums 
on his learned pursuits. None would now lend him any money to 
meet the expense of preparing his works for the pope, and he 
could not persuade any one that there was the slightest use in 
science 2 . Thankful, however, for the pope’s interest in his studies, 
he set to work with enthusiasm and delight* though he was strictly 
bound by the vow of poverty, and had now nothing of his own to 
spend on his literary and scientific labours. 

His principal works, beginning with the three prepared for the 
pope, are as follows: 

The Opm Mqjus, which remained unknown, until its pub¬ 
lication by Samuel Jebb in 1733. It has since been recognised 
as the Encydopidie and the Organon of the thirteenth century. 
It is divided into seven parts: (1) the causes of human ignorance; 
(2) the connection between philosophy and theology; (3) the 
study of language; (4) mathematical science; (5) physics (espe¬ 
cially optics); (6) experimental science; and (7) moral philosophy. 
The part on language was preserved in an imperfect form; that 
on moral philosophy was omitted in Jebb’s edition. 

The Opm Minus was first published by John Bherren Brewer 
in 1850 (with portions of the Opm Tedium and the Com¬ 
pendium Studll Phttosophiae). It was written partly to elucidate 
certain points in the Opus Magus, partly to meet the risk of the 
earlier treatise failing to reach its destination. It enters more 
fully into an examination of the schoolmen; it exposes the pre¬ 
tensions of the Franciscan, Alexander of Hales, and of an unnamed 
Dominican. It recapitulates the passages in the previous work 
which the author deems especially important, and discusses the 
six great errors that stand in the way of the studies of Latin 
Christendom, namely (1) the subjection of theology to philosophy; 
(2) the general ignorance of science; (3) implicit trust in the dicta of 

* Opera Inedita , 5 Ht. * lb. 16, 69, 66. 
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the earlier schoolmen; (4) exaggerated respect for the lecturers on 
the Senteiices, in comparison with the exj>ounderH of the text of 
the Scriptures; (5) mistakes in the Vulgate; (H) errors in the 
spiritual interpretation of Scripture due to ignorance of Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, archaeology and natural history; and those due to 
misunderstanding of the hidden meaning of the Word of God. 
After a break, there next follows a comparison lie tween the opinions 
of French and English naturalists on the elementary principles 
of matter, and, after a second break, an account of the various 
metals. Only a fragment, equivalent to some HO pages of print, 
has been preserved in a single MS in the Bodleian. 

The Opus Tertium, though written later, is intended to serve 
as an introduction to the two previous works. In the first 
twenty chapters we have an account of the writer’s iiersona! 
history, his opinions on education, and on the impediments thrown 
in its way by the ignorance, prejudice, contempt, carelessness and 
indifference of his contemporaries. Ho next reverts to {mints that 
had been either omitted or inadequately explained in ids earlier 
writings. After a digression on vacuum, motion and space, he 
dwells on the ntility of mathematics, geography, chronology and 
geometry, adding remarks on accents and aspirates, and on punc¬ 
tuation, metre and rhythm, A subsequent defence of mathe¬ 
matics, with an excursus on the reform of the calendar, leads to a 
discourse on chanting and on preaching. 

The above three works, oven in their incomplete form, fill as 
many as 1344 pages of print. It was these three that were com¬ 
pleted in the brief interval of eighteen months. 

The Compendium Btudii PhUosophlae, imprfeelly preserved 
in a single MW in the British Museum, begins with reflec¬ 
tions on the beauty and utility of wisdom. The iinfHiduncnte 
to its progress are subsequently considered, and the causes of 
human error investigated. The author criticises the current Latin 
grammars and lexicons, and urges the importance of the study of 
Hebrew, adding as many aa thirteen reasons for the study of Greek, 
followed by an introduction to Greek grammar. 

The above is only the beginning of an encyclopedic work on 
logic, mathematics, physics, metaphysics and ethics. The part on 
physics is alone preserved, and extracts from that jmrt have been 
printed 1 . 

The Greek Grammar may be conveniently placed after the 
above Compendium, and before the next The author’s know- 
1 J&mUe Oh&rkft, HO0—91. 
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ledge of Greek was mainly derived from the Greeks of his own 
day, probably from some of the Greek teachers invited to England 
by Grosseteste 1 . He invariably adopts the late Byzantine pronun¬ 
ciation ; and, in his general treatment of grammar, ho follows the 
Byzantine tradition. This work was first published by the Cam¬ 
bridge University Press in 1902. 

The Compendium Studii Theologian Bacon’s latest work, 
deals with causes of error, and also with logic and grammar in 
reference to theology. The above parts are extant in an imperfect 
form, and only extracts from them have been printed from a MS 
in the British Museum 2 . A “ fifth part,” on optics, is preserved in 
a nearly complete condition in the same library. 

Roger Bacon was the earliest of the natural philosophers of 
western Europe. In opposition to the physicists of Paris, he 
urged that “enquiry should begin with the simplest objects of 
science, and rise gradually to the higher and higher,” every obser¬ 
vation being controlled by experiment. In science he was at least 
a century in advance of his time; and, in spite of the long and 
bitter persecutions that he endured, he was full of hope for the 
future. He has been described by Diderot as “ one of the most 
surprising geniuses that nature had ever produced, and one of the 
most unfortunate of men,” He left no disciple. His unknown 
grave among the tombs of the Friars Minor was marked by no 
monument; a tower, traditionally known as “Friar Bacon’s 
Study,” stood, until 1779, on the old Grand Pont (the present 
Folly Bridge) of Oxford. The fact that he had revived the 
study of mathematics was recorded by an anonymous writer about 
1870 s . A long passage in his Opm Majue\ on the distance between 
the extreme east and west of the habitable globe, inserted (without 
meution of its source) in the Imago Mundi of Pierre d’Ailly, was 
thence quoted by Columbus in 1498 as one of the authorities that 
had prompted him to venture on his great voyages of discovery* 
Meanwhile, in popular repute, friar Bacon was regarded only as 
an alchemist and a necromancer. During the throe centuries 
subsequent to his death, only four of his minor works, those on 
Alchemy, on the Power of Art and Nature and on the Cure of Old 
Age, were published in 1485—1590. Like Vergil, he was reputed 
to have used a “glass prospective” of wondrous power, and, like 
others in advance of their times, such as Herbert of Aurillac, 

1 Comp. Phil* 484. 9 J&xaUe Charles, 410—8, 

* Little’s Grey Friar* at Oxford, 190 a. 

* Oput Maju*, ed. Bridges, j, xxxiil, 200. 
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Alberfcus Magnus and Grosseteste, to have constructed a “brazen 
head ” that possessed the faculty of speech The popular legend 
was embodied in The Famous Historic of Fryer Bacon, in Greene’s 
Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay (c. 1587) 1 and in Terilo’s satire 
of 1604. At Frankfurt, the parts of the Opus Magus dealing with 
mathematics and optics were published in 1614; but a hundred 
and twenty years passed before a large portion of the remainder 
was published in England (1733), and the same interval of time 
preceded the first appearance of the Opera Inedita (1869). The 
seventh part of the Opus Magus, that on moral philosophy, was 
not printed until 1897. But the rehabilitation of Roger Bacon, 
begun by Brewer in 1859, had, happily, meanwhile been indepen¬ 
dently completed by Simile Charles in 1861. 

Friar Bacon is associated in legend with friar Bungay, or 
Thomas de Bungay (in Suffolk), who exemplifies the close con¬ 
nection between the Franciscan order and the eastern counties. 
Bungay lectured to the Franciscans at Oxford, and, afterwards, at 
Cambridge, where he was placed at the head of the Franciscan 
convent As head of the order in England, he was succeeded 
(c. 1275) by John Pockham, who had studied at Paris under 
Bonaventura, had joined the Franciscans at Oxford and was arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury from 1279 to 1292. At Oxford, a number 
of grammatical, logical, philosophical and theological doctrines 
taught by the Dominicans, and already condemned by the Domi¬ 
nican archbishop, Robert Kilwardby (1276), a Master of Arts of 
Paris, famous as a commentator on Priscian, wore condemned 
once more by the Franciscan archbishop, Peekham (1284). Thomas 
Aquinas had held, with Aristotle, that the individualising principle 
was not form but matter—an opinion which was regarded as 
inconsistent with the medieval theory of the future state. Tills 
opinion, disapproved by Kilwardby, was attacked in 1284 by 
William de la Mare, probably an Englishman, possibly an Oxonian, 
certainly a Franciscan. Both of them may have owed something 
to Roger Bacon, They wore certainly among the precursors of the 
typo of realism represented by Duns Bcotus, the Doctor mhtUw. 

John Duns Scotus was a Franciscan in Oxford in 1300 , There 
is no satisfactory evidence as to the place of his birth; a not© in 
a catalogue at Assisi (1381) simply describes him as de jjrmnncm 
Uibeniiaei At Oxford he lectured on the Hentmcee, Bat© in 
1304, ho was called to incept as D.D. in Paris, where he probably 

1 Ed. A. W. Ward (1B7H), j>p. xviti—xxvii. * Little, he, cit, 3Itf t. 
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taught until 1307. Among the scholars from Oxford who attended 
his lectures, was John Canon (Ji. 1329), a commentator on Peter 
Lombard, and on Aristotle's Physics. Duns Scotus died in 1308, 
at Cologne, where his tomb in the Franciscan church bears the 
inscription— Scotia me genuit, Anglia me suscepit, Gallia me 
docuit, Colonia me tenet. 

The works ascribed to his pen fill twelve folio volumes in the 
edition printed at Lyons in 1639. At Oxford, Paris and Cologne, 
he constantly opposed the teaching of Thomas Aquinas, thus 
founding the philosophical and theological school of the Scotists. 
But he was stronger in the criticism of the opinions of others than 
in the construction of a system of Ids own. While the aim of 
Aquinas is to bring faith into harmony with reason, Duns Scotus 
has less confidence in the power of reason; he accordingly enlarges 
the number of doctrines already recognised as capable of being 
apprehended by faith alone. In philosophy, Ins devotion to Aristotle 
is less exclusive than that of Aquinas, and he adopts many Platonic 
and Neo-Platonic conceptions. "All created things (he holds) 
have, besides their form, some species of matter. Not matter, but 
form, is the individualising principle; the generic and specific 
characters are modified by the individual peculiarity/' by the 
haecceitast or “thisness," of the thing* "The universal essence is 
distinct...from the individual peculiarity," but does not exist apart 
from it With the great Dominicans, Albertus Magnus and Thomas 
Aquinas, the Franciscan Duns Scotus "agrees in assuming a three¬ 
fold existence of the universal: it is before all things, as form in 
the divine mind; in things, as their essence (quidditas) ; and 
after things, as the concept formed by mental abstraction." He 
claims for the individual a real existence, and he accordingly 
condemns nominalism 1 . 

But, oven in the ranks of the realists, the extravagant realism 
of Duns Bcotus was followed by a reaction, led by Wyclif, who 
(for England at least) is at once “the last of the schoolmen" 
and "the first of the reformers." Later reformers, such as Tyndale 
(1530), were joined by the humanists in opposing the subtleties 
of Scotus. The influence of scholasticism in England ended with 
1585, when the idol of the schools was dragged from his pedestal 
at Oxford and Cambridge, and when one of Thomas Cromwell's 
commissioners wrote to his master from Oxford: 

We have set Dnnoe in Bocardo, and have utterly banished him Oxford 
for ever, with all ids blynd glosses...,(At New College) wee fownde all the 

1 Ueberweg, HUtory of Phiktophy, S.T. r, 458 f. 
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great Quadrant Court full of the leaven of Dunce, the wind blowing them 
into every corner 1 . 

The teaching of Thomas Aquinas was opposed, not only by the 
Franciscan realist* Duns Scotus, but also by another Franciscan, 
the great nominalist, William of Ockham. Born (c* 1280) in the 
little village of that name in Surrey, he became a B.D. of Oxford, 
and incepted as D.D. in Paris, where he had a strong influence 
over the opponent of the papacy, Marsiglio of Padua. He was 
probably present at the chapter of Perugia <1322), and he certainly 
took a prominent part in the struggle against pope John XXII. 
He was imprisoned at Avignon for seventeen weeks in 1327, but 
escaped to Italy and joined the emperor, Lewis of Bavaria, in 
1328, accompanying him in *1330 to Bavaria, where he stayed for 
the greater part of the remainder of his life, as an inmate of the 
Franciscan convent at Munich (d, 1349). He was known to fame 
as the Invincible Doctor. 

The philosophical and theological writings of his earlier career 
included commentaries on the logical treatises of Aristotle and 
Porphyry, a treatise on logic (the Oaius College MB of which 
concludes with a rude portrait of the author), as well as Quacstiones 
on the Physics of Aristotle and on the Sentences of Peter Lombard; 
the first book of his questions on the latter having been probably 
completed before he left Oxford. In the edition of 1496 his work 
on the Sentences is followed by his Oentilogium theologmtm. 
The political writings of the last eighteen years of his life include 
the Opus nonaginta durum (c. 1330—3), and the Dialogue between 
the master and the disciple on the power of the emperor and the 
pope (1333—43). 

The philosophical school which he founded is nearly indifferent 
to the doctrines of the church, but does not deny the church's 
authority. While Scotus had reduced the number of doctrines 
demonstrable by pure reason, Ockham declared that such doctrines 
only existed as articles of faith. He opposes the real existence 
of universal, founding his negation of realism on his favourite 
principle that “entities must not be unnecessarily multiplied." 
Bealism, which had been shaken, more than two centuries before, 
by RoHcclHims, was, to all appearance, shattered by William of 
Ockham, who is the hist of the greater schoolmen. 

An intermediate ]K>sition between the realism of Duns Bcotus 
and the nominalism of William of Ockham was assumed by a pupil 
of the former and a fellow-student of the latter, named Walter 

1 Layton in Strype'a Bceletitutical Mmorialt, Bb. i, oh. xxu, tub Jltwn, 
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Burleigh, who studied at Paris and taught at Oxford. He was the 
first in modern times who attempted to write a history of ancient 
philosophy. He knew no Greek; but he, nevertheless, wrote 130 
treatises on Aristotle alone, dedicating his commentary on the 
Ethics and Politics to Bichard of Bury. 

Among the opponents of the mendicant orders at Oxford, 
about 1321, was a scholar of Paris and Oxford, and a precursor of 
Wyclif, named John Baconthorpe (d. 1346), a man of exceedingly 
diminutive stature, who is known as the Resolute Doctor, and as 
the great glory of the Carmelites. A voluminous writer of 
theological and scholastic treatises (including commentaries on 
Aristotle), he was long regarded as the prince of the Averroists, 
and, nearly three centuries after his death, his works wore still 
studied in Padua. 

Scholasticism survived in the person of Thomas Bradwardine, 
who was consecrated archbishop of Canterbury, shortly before his 
death in 1349. Educated at Merton College, Oxford, he expanded 
his college lectures on theology into a treatise that gained him 
the title of Doctor profundus. He is respectfully mentioned by 
Chaucer in company with St Augustine and Boethius: 

But I no can not bulfce it to the bron, 

As can the holy doc tour AujpjHtyn, 

Or Booce, or the bishop Bradwnrdyn 1 . 

In the favourable opinion of his editor, Sir Henry Savile (1618), 
he derived lus philosophy from Aristotle and Plato. His pages 
abound with quotations from Seneca, Ptolemy, Boethius and 
Cassiodorus; but there is reason to believe that all this learning 
was gleaned from the library of his friend, Richard of Bury, to 
whom he was chaplain in 1335. 

Richard of Bury was the son of Sir Richard Aungerville. 
Bom within sight of the Benedictine abbey of Bury St Edmunds, 
he is sometimes said to have subsequently entered the Bene¬ 
dictine convent at Durham. In the meantime, he had certainly 
distinguished himself in philosophy and theology at Oxford. 
From his academic studies he was called to be tutor to prince 
Edward, the future king Edward III. The literary interests 
with which he inspired the prince, may well have led to Edward's 
patronage of Chaucer and of Froissart In 1330 and 1333, 
he was sent as envoy to the pope at Avignon; and it was in 
recognition of these diplomatic services that he was made dean 
of Wells, and bishop of Durham. 

1 Oanterbvry Tala, 15,248. 
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He lives in literature as the author of the Philobiblon, 
which was completed on his 58th birthday, 24 January 1345; 
and, in the same year, on 14 April, at his manor of Auck¬ 
land, Dominies Iiicardm de Bury migmvit ad Dominitm. In 
seven of the thirty-five manuscripts of the Philobiblon, it is 
ascribed to Robert Holkot, the Dominican (d. 1349). But the 
evidence is inconclusive, and the stylo of Holkot’s Moralitutes is 
different from that of the Philobiblon, Holkot, who was one of 
the bishop’s chaplains, may well have acted as his amanuensis 
during the last year of his life, and have thus been wrongly 
credited with having "composed” or “compiled” the work. The 
distinctly autobiographical character of the volume is in favour of 
its having been written by Richard of Bury himself. 

Hie author of the Philobiblon is more of a bibliophile than a 
scholar. He has only the slightest knowledge of Greek; but he 
is fully conscious of the debt of the language of Rome to that 
of Greece, and ho longs to remedy the prevailing ignorance by 
supplying students with grammars of Greek as well as Hebrew. 
His library is not limited to works on theology; he places lilieral 
studies above the study of law, and sanctions the rending of the 
poets. His love of letters breathes in every page of Ids work. 
He prefers manuscripts to money, and even “slender pamphlets 1 
to pampered palfreys.” He confesses with a charming candour: 
“we are reported to bum with such a desire for books, and 
especially old ones, that it was more easy for any man to gain 
our favour by means of liooks than by means of money”; bnt 
“justice,” he hastens to assure us, “suffered no detriment 2 .” In 
inditing this passage, ho doubtless remembered that an abliot 
of tft A Ilians 8 once ingratiated himself with the future bishop of 
Durham by presenting him with four volumes from the abliey 
library, besides selling him thirty volumes from the same collec¬ 
tion, including a large folio MB of the works of John of Salisbury, 
which is now in the British Museum. 

In the old monastic libraries, Richard of Bury, like Boccaccio 
at Monte Gassino, not unfrequently lighted on manuscripts lying 
in a wretched state of neglect, murium foetilms roopaHi et ver- 
mium niomibus tcrebrati 4 . But, in those of the new mendicant 
orders, he often “found heaped up, amid the utmost poverty, 
the utmost riches of wisdom*.” He looks back with regret on 


1 g 1*28 (the earliest known example of the word), pat\flrUn fj iyuwi. 
9 gg 119,198. 9 (te$ta Abbatum, n, 900. 
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the ages when the monks used to copy manuscripts “between the 
hours of prayer 1 .” He also presents us with a vivid picture of his 
own eagerness in collecting books with the aid of the stationarii 
and librarii of France, Germany and Italy. For some of his 
purchases he sends to Rome, while he dwells with rapture on his 
visits to Paris, “the paradise of the world,” “where the days 
seemed ever few for the greatness of our love. There are the 
delightful libraries, more aromatic than stores of spiccry; there, 
the verdant pleasure-gardens of all varieties of volumes 2 .” He 
adds that, in his own manors, ho always employed a large number 
of copyists, as well as binders and illuminators 3 ; and he pays an 
eloquent tribute to his beloved books: 

Truth, that triumphs over all things* «eemB to endure more usefully, and 
to fructify with greater profit in books. The meaning of the voice perishes 
with the sound; truth latent in the mind is only a hidden wisdom, a buried 
treasure; but truth that shines forth from books is eager to manifest Itself to 
all our senses. It commends itself to the sight, when it is read; to the hearing, 
when it is heard; and even to the touch, when it suffers itself to be transcribed, 
hound, corrected, and preserved....What pleasantness of teaching there is In 
hooks, how easy, how secret! How safely and how frankly do we disclose to 
books our human poverty of mind 1 They are masters who instruct us without 
rod or ferule....If you approach them, they are not asleep; if you injure of 
them, they do not withdraw themselves; they never chide, when you make 
mistakes; they never laugh, if you are ignorant 4 . 

Towards tlio close, he confides to uh the fact that he had “long 
cherished the fixed resolve of founding in iwrjKitual charity a 
hall in the revered university of Oxford, the chief nursing-mother 
of all liberal arts, and of endowing it with the necessary revenues, 
for the maintenance of a number of scholars, and, moreover, to 
famish the hall with the treasures of our books 3 .” He gives rulee 
for the management of the library, rules founded In part on those 
adopted in Paris for the library of the Borbonne. He contem¬ 
plated tho permanent endowment of the Benedictine house of 
Durham College in the university of Oxford, and bequeathed 
to that college the precious volumes he had collected at Bishop 
Auckland. The ancient monastic Iiouho was dissolved, and Trinity 
College rose on its ruins; but the library, built to contain tho 
bishop's books, still remains, though the books are lost, and even 
the catalogue has vanished. His tomb in Durham cathedral, 
marked by “a faire marble stone, whereon his owne ymage was 
most curiously and artificially ingraven in brass 0 ” has been, 

i g 74. “1126. * 8 MS. 

* 88 28, 26. * 8 282. 

* Umription qf Monumentt (1698), Surteea Society, p. 2. 
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unfortunately, destroyed; but he lives in literature as the author 
of the Philobiblon, his sole surviving memorial. One, who was 
inspired with the same love of books, has justly said of the author 
—“His fame will never die 1 /’ 

Like the early humanists of Italy, he was one of the new 
literary fraternity of Europe—men who foresaw the possibilities 
of learning, and were eager to encourage it On the first of his 
missions to the pope at Avignon, he had met Petrarch, who 
describes him as vir ardentis ingenii , nec Utterarum imeins; 
he adds that he had absolutely failed to interest the Englishman 
in determining the site of the ancient Thule 2 . But they were 
kindred spirits at heart For, in the same vein as Kichard of 
Bury, Petrarch tells his brother, that ho “cannot be sated with 
books”; that, in comparison with books, even gold and silver, 
gems and purple, marble halls and richly caparisoned steeds, only 
afford a superficial delight; and, finally, he urges that brother to 
find trusty men to search for manuscripts in Italy, even as he 
himself had sent like messages to his friends in Spain and France 
and England 8 . 

In the course of this brief survey, we have noticed, during 
the early part of the twelfth century, the revival of intellectual 
interests in the age of Abelard, which resulted in the birth of 
the university of Paris. We have watched the first feint traces 
of the spirit of humanism in the days when John of Salisbury was 
studying Jjatin literature in the classic calm of Chartres. Two 
centuries later, Richard of Bury marks for England the time of 
transition between the scholastic era and the revival of learning. 
The Oxford of his day was still the “beautiful city, spreading her 
gardens to the moonlight, and whispering from her towers the last 
enchantments of the Middle Age.’' “Then flash’d a yellow gleam 
across the world” Few, If any, in our western islands thought to 
themselves, “the sun is rising”; though, in another land, the land 
of Petrarch, moonlight had already faded away—“the sun had 
risen.’’ 

1 Dibdin'n Reminitcenee «, i, 80 a. * Epp, Em. m, 1. 

* Epp. Earn, m, IB. 



CHAPTER XI 


EARLY TRANSITION ENGLISH 

The description which BUggentH itself for the century from 
1150 to 1250, «o far oh native literature is concerned, in that of the 
Early Transition ijeriml It mark« the firnt great advance from 
the old to the new, though another period of progreHH was 
necessary to bring alxmt in ite fulnewB the dawn of literary 
English. The changes of the i>eri<xl were many and far-reach¬ 
ing. In politics and social affairs we see a gradual welding 
together of the various elements of the nation, accompanied by a 
slow evolution of the idea of individual Hlxsrty. In linguistic 
matters we find not only profit and loss in details of the vocabulary, 
together with innovation in the direction of a simpler syntax, hut 
also a modification of actual pronunciation—the effect of tho 
work of two centuries on Old English speech-sounds. In scriltfd 
methods, again, a transition is visible* Manuscripts were no longer 
written hi the Gel tic diameters of pre-Conquest times, but in the 
modification of the I^atin alphaliet practised by French scribes. 
And these changes find their counterpart in literary history, in 
changes of material, changes of form, changes of literary temper. 
Anselm and his school had displayed to English writers a new 
realm of theological writings ; Anglo-Norman secular liti&ateum 
had further enlarged the field for literary adventurers; and, since 
the tentative efforts resulting from these innovations took, for the 
most part, the fohn of their models, radical changes in verse-form 
soon became palpable. The literary temper began to betray signs 
of a desire for freedom. Earlier limitations were no longer capable 
of satisfying the new impulses. Ixsgend and romance led on the 
imagination; the motives of love and mysticism began lightly 
touching the literary work of the time to finer issues; and, such 
was the advance in artistic ideals, especially during the latter part 
of the period, that it may fairly be regarded as a fresh Illustration 
of the saying of Buskin that “ the root of all art is struck in the 
thirteenth century,” 

The first half of the period (1150—1200) mav be romrhlv 
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described as a stage of timid experiment, the second half (1200_ 

1260) as one of experiment still, but of a bolder and less uncertain 
kind But, before dealing with such literary material as survives, 
a word may be said as to the submerged section of popular 
poetry. It is true that little can be said definitely concerning this 
popular verse, though Layamon refers to the making of folk-songs, 
and both William of Malmesbury and Henry of Huntingdon 
mention some with which their age wiis familiar. The ancient 
epic material must certainly, however, have lived on. Such things 
as the legends of Weland and Ofta, the story of Wade and his boat 
Ouingolot, must long have been cherished by the people at large. 
This period was also the seed-time of some of the later Middle 
English sagas. The Htories of Horn and Ilavelok were silently 
changing their Danish colouring and drawing new life from English 
soil. The traditions of Huy of Warwick and Bovis of Hampton 
were becoming something more than local; the ancient figure of 
Woden was being slowly metamorphosed into the attractive Itohin 
Hood It was, in short, the rough-hewing stage of later monuments. 

With regard to the actual literary remains of the earlier 
period, a rough division may be made on the tain of the main 
influences, native and foreign, visible in those works. The Here 
Prophecy 1 (e. 1190) scarcely falls within the range of a literary 
survey, though it is interesting from both linguistic and historical 
standpoints. Among those works primarily reminiscent of earlier 
times the Old English Homilies are naturally prominent Some 
of them are merely twelfth-century transcriptions of the work 
of Aelfric 2 ; in others foreign influences are seen. But even 
then the mould into which the material is run is the same. The 
earlier method of conveying religious instruction to English juirish- 
ioners by means of the homily Is still retained. The Prorerb# qf 
Alfred are also strongly reminiscent of earlier native tradition 
embodied, not only in the < )1<1 English Gnomic Verne#, but also in 
the proverb dialogues of Balomon and Mareolf, Adrianus and 
IlitheiiH, and in the sententious utterances in which Old English 
writers so frequently indulged. This Middle English collection of 
proverim is preserved in three MBS of the thirteenth century; but 
these versions are obviously recensions of an earlier form, dating 
from the second half of the preceding century. The actual con- 

1 See Httli-H, Fnlia Littmiria , jtp* W—61; H, Murky, Knglith Writer/, m, 200—1, 

a See Morris Old tiny link llvmliet pamm) for etatt moot* regarding the 

origin of I)e Initio Creature, the homily for the 4th Sunday after i’entwoat, and 
the homily for the 6th Sunday In Lent. 
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nection of the proverbs with Alfred himself must be accepted with 
some reserve. His fame as a proverb-maker is implied in the 
later Owl and Nightingale and is even more explicitly maintained 
elsewhere: Eluredus in proverbiis ita enituit ut nemo post ilium 
amplius 1 , But no collection of Alfredian proverbs is known to have 
existed in Old English; and, since some of the sayings occur in the 
later collection known by the name ofIIendyng,it may well have been 
that the use of the West Saxon king’s name in this collection was 
nothing more than a patriotic device for adding to popular sayings 
the authority of a great namo. It is noteworthy that the matter 
of the proverbs is curiously mixed. There is, first, the shrewd 
philosophy of popular origin. Then there are religions elements: 
Christ’s will is to bo followed; the soldier must fight that the 
church may have rest; while monastic scorn possibly lurks in 
the sections which deal with woman and marriage. And, thirdly, 
there are utterances similar to those in Old English didactic works 
like A Father's Instruction, where definite precepts as to conduct 
are laid down*. The metrical form of the Proverbs is no less 
interesting. The verse is of the earlier alliterative type, but it 
shows precisely the same symptoms of change its that of certain 
tenth and eleventh century poems 8 . The caesura is preserved, but 
the long lino is broken in two. The laws of purely alliterative 
verso are no longer followed; an attempt is rather made to place 
words in the order of thought There are occasional appearances 
of the leonine rime and assonance, characteristic of tenth and 
eleventh century work; but, at l>cst, the structure is irregular. In 
section xxii. an attempt lias apparently been made—jx)Ksibly by a 
later scribe—to smooth out irregularities and to approximate the 
short couplet in rime and rhythm. The reforming hand of the 
adapter, as in other Middle English poems, is also seen elsewhere: 
but, these details ajuirt, the work belongs entirely in Ijuth form 
and spirit to the earlier period. 

Alongside these survivals of an earlier day there were not 
wanting signs of a now regime, in the Canute Hong (r. 11(57), for 
instance, can be seen the jmpular verse striving in the direction of 
foreign style. The song is of rude workmanship, but the effect 
aimed at is not an alliterative one. liime and assonance are 
present, and the line, m compared with earlier examples, will be 
seen to reveal definite attempts at liammering out a regular rhythm, 

1 Ann. Min. Winton, Anglia Facra, i» 2H9. 

9 e.g. “ If thou dost harbour sorrow, lot not thine arrow know it; whisper it but 
to thy saddle-bow, and rids abroad with song.'* 

* Of. 0. B. Chronicle, 975,1086. 
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In the Cantus Beati Godrici (before 1170) is visible a similar 
groping after the new style. Tlie matter dealt with is interesting 
as anticipating, in some sort, the Virgin cult of the early thirteenth 
century. The writer, Godric, was an Englishman who, first a 
merchant, became subsequently a recluse connected with Carlisle 
and, latterly, with Durham. Three small fragmentary poems have 
been handed down connected with his name, one of them, it is 
alleged,having been committed to him by theVirgin Mary as he knelt 
before the altar. The fragment beginning Saints Maria Virgins is 
the best of the three. The rhythm, the rimes and, also, the strophic 
form were clearly suggested by Latin verso, but the diction is 
almost entirely of native origin. In Paternoster, a work which 
appeared almut the same date, or later, in the south, may lie 
seen a definite advance in earning out the new artistic notions. 
It is a poem of some 300 lines, embodying a lengthy paraphrase of 
the Lord's Prayer, each sentence of the prayer affording a text for 
homiletic treatment The work is notable as being the earliest 
example of the consistent nso of the short riming couplet in 
English. The underlying influence is clearly that of some French 
or Latin model. The diction is native, but it is used with Latin 
simplicity; the lack of verbal ornament marks a striking departure 
from the earlier English manner. 

By far the most important and interesting work of this period, 
however, is the Poema Morale, It is interesting in itself; interesting 
also in the influence it exercised upon later writers, and its popu¬ 
larity is fairly established by the seven which survive* 
though it might also be added that the most recently discovered 
of these copies 1 , being, apparently, due to a different original 
from that of the others, affords additional proof that the work 
was widely known. The writer opens his sermonqswm in a 
subjective vein. He laments his years, his ill-spent life, and exhorts 
his readers to pass their days wisely. He alludes to the terrors 
of the last judgment. Hell is depicted in all the colours of the 
medieval fancy, and the joys of Heaven are touched with corre¬ 
sponding charm. And so the reader is alternately intimidated 
and allured into keeping the narrow way. All this, of course, is 
well-worn material Hie Old English work Be Domes Dnege had 
handled a similar theme. The terrors and glories id the hereafter 
had inspired many earlier English pens, and the jswt, in feet, 
specifically states that part of his descriptions were drawn from 

1 Anna C. I’aun#, A tirwly tlwmvml Mnnuirrlpt <// th» l'twitm Anglia, m 
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books (cf. L 224). But bis treatment of the subject has much that 
is new. It shows real feeling, though there are also the usual 
conventionalities; the poem contains ripe wisdom and sage advice. 
If the description of Hell is characteristically material, Heaven, 
on the other hand, is spiritually conceived. The verse-form is also 
interesting. Here, for the first time in English, is found the 
fourteener line, the catalectic tetrameter of Latin poets. The 
iambic movement of that line is adapted with wonderful facility 
to the native word-form, accent-displacement is not abnormally 
frequent and the lines run in couplets linked by end-rime. The 
old heroic utterance is exchanged for the paler abstractions of the 
Latin schools, and the loss of colour is heightened by the absence 
of metaphor with its suggestion of energy. A corresponding gain 
is, however, derived from the more natural order of words; and, in 
general, the merits of the poem are perhaps beat recognised by 
comparing its workmanship with that of the songs of Godric and 
by noting the advances made upon Old English forms in the direc¬ 
tion of later verse. 

Mention has already been made of the presence of foreign 
influences in certain of the twelfth century Homilies , Corre¬ 
spondences with the homiletic work of Badulfus Ardens of Ac- 
quitaine (& 1100) and of Bernard of Olairvaux (1000—115Ii) point 
to the employment of late Latin originals. Certain quotations in 
these Homilies are also taken from Horace and Ovid—an excep¬ 
tional proceeding iu Old English works, though common in writings 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries 1 ; and thus the inference is clear 
that here Aelfrie is not the sole, or even the main, influence, but 
that this is rather supplied by those French writers whose religious 
works became known in England after the Conquest The influence 
of the same Norman school of theology is, moreover, visible in the 
Old Kentish Sermons (1160—1200). They are, in reality, transla¬ 
tions of French texts, and signs of this origin are preserved in the 
diction employed, in the use of such words as apierede, cuuemlde 
and others. 

The latter half of the twelfth century was a period of exi>eriment 
and of conflicting elements. It was a stage necessarily unproductive, 
but of great importance, notwithstanding, in the work of develop¬ 
ment Older native traditions lived on; but access had been obtained 
to continental learning, and, while themes were being borrowed 
from Norman writers, as a consequence of the study of other 

* Vollhttdt, Riitflua dtr lot. geUtlichtn Litt. mf einige hlelnere ScMpfungm der 
tngU UebtrgaTigfpcriofo, pp. 6—18. 
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French works, the riming couplet and the septmarim had by this 
time been adopted, and an alien system of versification, liased on 
the regular recurrence of accent, seemed in a fair way of being 
assimilated. With the attainment of a certain amount of pro¬ 
ficiency in the technique of the new style, the emlwirgo on literary 
effort was, in some degree, removed, and the literature of the first 
half of the thirteenth century forthwith responded to contemporary 
influences. The age became once more articulate, and the four 
chief works of the time are eloquent witnesses of the impulses 
which were abroad. The Ormulnm is representative of purely 
religious tradition, while the Ancrm Riirle points to an increased 
interest in the religious life of women, and also, in jjari, to new 
mystical tendencies. Layamon's Brut, with its hoard of legendary 
fancy, is clearly the outcome of an impulse fresh to English soil; 
while The Oui and Niyhtingah is the herald of the love-theme in 
England. 

ft must be conceded, in the first place, that the general literary 
tone of the first half of the thirteenth century was determined by 
the prevailing power of the church and the monastery. The intel¬ 
lectual atmosphere of England was mainly cleric, as opposed to 
the laic independence which existed across the Channel; and 
this difference is suggested by the respective traits of contempo¬ 
rary Gothic architecture in England and in France. From the 
eleventh to the thirteenth centuries the power of the pope, so fer 
as western Europe was concerned, was at its height. National 
enthusiasms aroused by the crusades played unconsciously Into 
the papal hands, and, during this time, more than one jKqie deposed 
a ruling monarch and then disused of bis dominions. Theology 
was the main study at the newly-founded universities of Paris ami 
Oxford; it dominated all learning. And, whereas the church, 
generally, had attained the zenith of its power, its influence in 
England was visible in the strong personalities of lianfranc and 
Anselm, while the religious revival under Henry I and the coming 
of the friars at a later date were ample evidence of the spirit of 
devotion which was abroad. 

But literaturo was not destined to remain a religious monotone: 
other ami subtler influences were to modify its character. The 
twelfth century renascence was a period of popular awakening, 
and vigorous young nations found scope for their activities In 
attempting to cast off the fetters which had bound them in 
the past As the im{K>riaI power declined, individual countrlee 
wrested their freedom, and, in England, by 1215, clear ideas had 
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been formulated as to the rights of the individual citizen. This 
groping for political freedom found its intellectual counterpart 
in France, not only in the appearance of secular litterateurs 
but also in that school of laic architects wliich proceeded to 
modify French Gothic style 1 . In England, it appeared in a de¬ 
liberate tendency to reject the religious themes which had been 
all but compulsory and to revert to that which was elemental in 
man. Fancy, in the shape of legend, was among these ineradicable 
elements, long despised by erudition and condemned by religion; 
and it was because the Arthurian legend offered satisfaction to 
some of the inmost cravings of the human heart, while it led the 
way to loftier ideals, that, when revealed, it succeeded in colouring 
much of the subsequent literature. The Brut of Layamon is, 
therefore, a silent witness to a literary revolt, in which the 
claims of legend and fancy were advanced anew for recognition in 
a field where religion had held the monopoly. And this spirit of 
revolt was further reinforced by the general assertion of another 
side of elemental man, viz. that connected with the passion of 
love. Franco, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, had been 
swept by a wave of popular love-poetry which brought in its wake 
the music of the troubadours. Germany, in the twelfth century, 
produced the minnesingers. The contemporary poets of Italy 
were also love-poets, and, at a slightly later date, Portugal, too, 
possessed many of the kind. This general inspiration, originating 
in Franco and passing over the frontiers on the lips of the 
troubadours (for, in each country, the original form of the popular 
poetry was one and the same 8 ), was destined to touch English soil 
soon after 1200. Though it failed for some time to secularise 
English poetry, it imparted a note of passion to much of the 
religious work; and, further, in The Owl mid Nightingale religious 
traditions were boldly confronted with now-bom ideas, and the 
case for Love was established beyond all dispute. 

The religious writings of the time may bo divided into four 
sections according to the aims which they severally have in view. 
The purport of the first is to teach Biblical history ; the second 
to exhort to holier living; the third is connected with the religious 
life of women; the last with the Virgin cult and mysticism. 

Of the several attempts at scriptural exposition the Ormulum 
is the most considerable. The power of literary appeal displayed 
in this work is, intrinsically, of the smallest. Its matter is not 

1 E. S. Prior, Hietory qf Qothio Art in England, pp. 21—3. 
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attractive, its movement is prodigiously monotonous, its very 
correctness is tiresome; and yet it has an interest of its own, 
for, in its way, it helps to fill in the details of the literary picture 
of the time. It was probably written in the first decade of the 
thirteenth century in the north-east midlands. Its author, Onn, was 
a memlnsr of an Augustine monastery in that district, and, in re¬ 
sponse to the wishes of his ** broken* Wallterr,” he undertook to turn 
into English paraphrases all the gospels for the ecclesiastical year 
as arranged in the mass-book, and to add to each paraphrase an 
exposition for English readers. The work, as projected, entailed a 
treatment of 243 jxassages of Scripture: the result, as extant, 
embodies only one-eighth of the plan*—thirty jjaraphraseK with 
the corresponding homilies. In his translation of the scriptural 
text Onn faithfully followed his original; for the matter of the 
homiletic sections he drew mainly on the Cmmmntnrien and 
Homilies of Bede, though, occasionally, he appears to have con¬ 
sulted the homiletic work of Gregory as well as the writings of 
Josephus and Isidore. It has t>oen usual to point to the works of 
Augustine and Aelfric as among the sources; but definite reasons 
have been advanced for discountenancing this view 1 . Traces of 
originality on the part of Orm are few and for between. Encouraged 
by the spirit of his originals, he occasionally essays short flights of 
foney; and instances of such ventures poesibly occur in 11 3710, 
3019, 9390. In a work so entirely dependent on earlier material 
it is not strange to find that the theology was already out of date. 
Orm is orthodox; but it is the orthodoxy of Bede. Of later 
developments, mich as the thirteenth century mysticism, ho has not 
a sign. lie combats heresies such as the Ebionito (1. 18,r>77) and 
the Balwdlian (1. 13,323), which had disturlted the days of Bede hut 
had since been laid to rest. In his introduction appear AugUHtinian 
ideas concerning original sin; hut of the propitiation theory as set 
forth by Anselm there is no mention. His dogma and hi» erudition 
are alike pre-< Jonquost; and, in this sense, Orm may bo said to stand 
outside his age and to represent merely a continuation of Old 
English thought Again, he is only following the methods of the 
earlier schools in his allegorical interpretation. He is aniftvJngly 
subtle and frequently puerile in the vast significance which he given 
to individual words, even to individual letters. Personal names 
and place-names furnish him with texts for small sermons, and 
the frequently indulged desire to extract hidden meanings from 
the most unpromising material leads to such an accumulation of 

1 <>. Hftrr&zin, Knglitrhc Stud, vx, 1—>27. 
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strained conceits as would have made the work a veritable gold¬ 
mine for seventeenth century intellect Most illuminating as to 
this fanciful treatment is his handling of the name of Jesus 
(L 4302). Of the human and personal element the work contains but 
little. The simple modesty of the author’s nature is revealed when 
he fears his limitations and his inadequacy for the task. Otherwise, 
the passionless temperament of the monk is felt in every line as 
the work ambles along, innocent of all poetic exaltation, and given 
over completely to pious moralisings. He shows a great regard 
for scholarly exactitude; but this, in excess, becomes mere pedantry, 
and, indeed, his scruples often cause him to linger needlessly over 
trifles in the text and to indulge in aimless repetitions which prove 
exhausting. As a monument of industry the work is beyond all 
praise. Its peculiar orthography, carefully sustained through 10,000 
long lines, is the joy of the philologist, though aesthetically it is open 
to grave objection. By his method of doubling every consonant 
immediately following a short vowel, Orm furnishes most valuable 
evidence regarding vowel-length at a critical period of the language. 
It is doubtful whether he was well advised in choosing verso of any 
kind as the form of his ponderous work; but it must, at least, 
bo conceded that the verse which he did adopt—the iambic 
septenarim —was not the least suitable for the purpose he had in 
view. It was the simplest of Ijutin metres, and Orm’s mechanical 
handling certainly involves no great complexities. He allows 
himself no licences. The lino invariably consists of fifteen syllables 
and is devoid of either riming or alliterative ornament. The 
former might possibly, in the author’s opinion, have tended to 
detract from the severity of the theme; the latter must have 
appeared too vigorous for the tone desired Except for his veri¬ 
fication, Orm, as compared with Old English writers, appears to 
have forgotten nothing, to have learnt nothing. Equally blind to 
the uses of Romance vocabulary and conservative in thought, 
Orm is but a relic of the past in an ago fast hurrying on to new 
forms and new ideas. 

Other attempts at teaching Biblical history are to be found in the 
Genesis ami Exodus poems and in the shorter gmems called The 
Passion (tf Our Lord and The Woman qftfamaria, In the Gemsia 
<md Exodm poems may be seen a renewal of the earlier method of 
telling Bible stories in “londes speche and wordes smale.” They 
are probably by one and the same author 1 , who wrote about 1250 

1 Fritzohc, Angl v, 4S—03, and Tan Brink, History of English Literature, Vol. 1 , 
Appendix F. 
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in the south-eastern Midlands. Their theme comprises Israelitish 
htetory down to the death of Mokoh. But the poet did not write 
from the Biblical text; his work in founded almost wholly on 
the B tutor in tiehoktstka of Petrus (Jomestor; although the first 6<H) 
lines apjiear to lie drawn from Home other source, while in 11. 7H ff. 
a reminiscence of Phili|>e de Thaun’s Cmipid in found. 'Hie jHiet’s 
aim in to tell a plain story, and it is the simple human ifcenw U|>on 
which he concentrates. He avoids all show of moralising, and 
consistently ptwses by the quotations* with which his original was 
abundantly fortified. In each, the earlier epic style luw given way 
to the more business-like methods of the riming chronicle, anti Iwth 
works are written in a short riming couplet of excellent workman¬ 
ship, They are of considerable importance in the history of Kngiish 
prosody, since in them the principles tqson which that prosody 
is based clearly emerge. The line is based njaut feet rather 
than accents, and studied variations in the arrangement of the feet 
produce melody of inconceivable variety in the accentual system 
with its unlicensed particles. The other two jhkuiih deal with New 
Testament history. The Pit muon is a sketch of the life of Ohrist 
with details added concerning the later jHirsecutions under Nero 
and Domitian. It is, confessedly, a set-off to current narrative* 
of Karlemeym and the Dnxeper* The Woman of Samaria deals 
with the episode of Christ’s mooting with the woman at the 
well, and, as in the previous poem, the suitable sepUmarim Is 
employed 

The corresponding section of hortatory writings is of mixed 
character. It comprises lwth verse ami prose, and its effects are 
produced in diverrt manners. Sometimes it is by satire in which 
prevailing vices are Hjiecifically arraigned, elsewhere by stock 
devices for terrifying evil-doers; or, again, the method may be 
the less aggressive one of uHegorieal teaching. AH these writings 
have but one aim, that of inculcating holier living. Beginning with 
the satires, we have in If won holy eMreche is under note a short 
poem in septenary in which the evils of simony within the church, 
and the general hatred of the church without, are lamented. Shiners 
Beware, a more ambitious effort in six-line stan&iH {aahaah), is 
directed against tho ago generally, though worldly priests, a 
rapacious soldiery, cheating chapmen and haughty ladies are the 
tyjMjH directly aimed at. Ami, again, in a tmtet Both tiermun 
—a poem in septonarH -bad brewers and bakers, priests' wives and 
illicit lovers like Malkin and Jankin are railed against While 
thus assailing the vices of certain tyi>cs and classes the writers 
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frequently follow up their indictment with the argument of terror, 
after the fashion of the Poema Morale . Material for thundering 
of this sort lay ready to hand in medieval compositions connected 
with the subjects of doomsday, death and hell, such as the Old 
English Be Domes Daege, The Address of the Bout to the Body and 
The Vision of St Paid. In the poem called Doomsday and in the 
work On Serving Christ the first of these themes is logically 
pursued. The clearest use of The Address motive appears in the 
poem Death , the sequence of ideas observed in The Address being 
hero preserved 1 , while, in addition, the theme is slightly developed. 
Other reminiscences of the same motive also appear in the frag¬ 
mentary Signs of Death and in Sinners B&ware (11. 331 if.). Of 
The Vision of St Paid traces are clearly seen in The XI Pains of 
Hell Tho depicting of hell was a favourite medieval exercise, 
and The Vision is found in several languages. The archangel 
Michael is represented as conducting St Paul into the gloomy 
abode, and Dante's journey under Vergirs guidance is merely a 
variation of this theme. The Vision can be traced in the twelfth 
century homily In Dielms Dominids, where sabbath-breakers 
are warned In The XI Pains of Hell —a poem in riming 
couplets—tho treatment is modified by tho addition of the popular 
Address element A lost houI describes the place of torment 
for Ht Paul’s benefit, whereas in The Vision the description 
proceeds from the apostle himself. 

Besides satire and arguments of terror, allegory was employed 
for the same didactic end, notably in the Bestiary, An Bis/pd 
(a Parable) and Saivles Wank, each of which was based on a Latin 
original The Bestiary is founded on the Latin Phymlogm of one 
Thetbaldus, though earlier specimens had appeared in Old English 
and Anglo-French. Of the thirteen animals dealt with, twelve 
are taken from the work of Thetbaldus, the section relating to 
the dove from Neckam's De Natims Rermn ( 1 , 50). The method 
of teaching is venerable but effective; the habits of animals 
are made to symbolise spiritual truth. The work docs not, 
however, represent much originality, though tho metrical form 
is a blending of old and new. Its six-syllable couplet is de¬ 
rived either from tho Latin hexameters of the original or from 
Philipe de Thaun’s couplet, with which it is identical But the 
treatment is far from regular; alliteration, rime and asson¬ 
ance are promiscuously used, and syllabic equivalence is but 


1 Mod. Lang. Xotei (1800), p, 198. 
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imperfectly apprehended Occasionally delightful movements are 
obtained such as exist in 

A1 is man so is tin era, 
w tilde go nu listen, 
old in hise sinnes dera, 
or lio bicumelS criwten: 

And tus he newett him man, 
tfanne he nlmetf to kirke, 
or ho it blftenken can, 

hiso egen weren mirke 1 . 

But the whole seems to point to artistic inconsistencies rather 
than whimsical handling, though the work is interesting as showing 
English verso in the process of making. The second work, An 
JBifipel, is a free translation of Anselm’s De Similiiudiue inter 
Detmi ct qucmUbet regent sum judieantmu This prose jiarable 
relates and explains God’s dealings with mankind under the simile 
of a feast held by a king, to which are invited, by means of five 
messengers, both friend and foe. The English adapter adds certain 
details, notably the incident of the five messengers, who are in¬ 
tended to represent the five codes of law. The Saides Wttrde, 
a more pretentious allegory of much the same date, is Ijased ujam 
a Latin prose work of Hugo de Ht Victor 3 , the elements of which 
were suggested by St Matthew , xxiv, 43. Wit (judgment) is lord of 
a castle (the soul of man). His wife (Will) is capricious, and the 
servants (the five senses) are hard to govern. He therefore needs 
the assistance of his four daughters (the four cardinal virtues, 
prudence, strength, temperance and righteousness); but the 
good behaviour of his household is ultimately assured by the 
appearance of two messengers, Fear (messenger of death), who 
paints the terrors of hell, and Love of Life, who descrilsie 
the joys of heaven. The writer shows some originality in his 
treatment, and the allegory in his hands becomes rather more 
coherent and convincing; his characters are more developed, and 
certain dramatic touches are added here and there. The same 
motive appears in a short contemporaneous poem called WU and 
Wit Other didactic methods which call for brief mention are 
those in which the joys of heaven are persuasively described, as, 
for instance, in the poems Long Life and The Duty of Christians, 
or in which the dialogue form is used for the first time, as in Vices 
and Virtues (e. 1200)—“a soul’s confession of its sins, with reason's 
description of the virtues,” 

1 Ll. B8-— : 06. tit ern f thin t^le. (km, Bucnit. or, cru. tut, thti*. rgrn, «y*#, 

9 <0* anima, ate, (Work*, JJk. iv, dw. ltt* 10.) St*o YoMmrt, Eii\fiou, etc., 
pp. 26 If 
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The third section of the religious writings of this period is 
wholly concerned with the religious life of women. The twelfth 
century, the golden age of monasticism, witnessed also an increased 
sympathy with convent life; and this is evident not only from the 
letters of Ailred, but also from the increasing frequency with which 
legacies were left to convent communities, and from the founding 
of such an order as that of St Gilbert of Sempringham 1 . Before 
the Conquest religious women had been by no means a neglig¬ 
ible quantity. The revival of interest in their cause, at this 
later date, was part of that impulse which had inspired, on 
the continent, the mystical writers St Hildegard of Bingen, St 
Elisabeth of Schonau and the philanthropic zeal of the noble 
Hedwig. In the thirteenth century, the convent of Helfta in 
Saxony was the centre of these tendencies; and, though it cannot 
be said with certainty that England produced any women-writers, 
yet the attention to practical religion and mystical thought, which 
had been the subjects of zeal abroad, are tolerably well represented 
in the writings for women in England. 

Ilali Meidenhad and the Lives of the Saints are connected 
with this movement by the incitement they furnish to convent life. 
The former, an alliterative prose homily, is based on the text of 
Psalm xlv. 10; but the methods of the writer are entirely wanting 
in that gentle grace and persuasion which arc found elsewhere. He 
sets forth his arguments in a coarse, repellent manner. Where 
others dwell on the beauty of cloistered affection, he derides 
rather gracelessly the troubles of the married state; and, if these 
troubles are related with something like humour, it is of a grim 
kind and easily slides into odious invective. Maidenly ideals are 
exalted in more becoming fashion in the Lives qf the Samt8 t which 
appeared about the same date. They consist of three rhythmical 
alliterative prose lives of St Margaret, St Katharine and St Juliana, 
based on Latin originals. Saintly legends had revived in England 
in the early thirteenth century, and were already taking the place 
of the homily in the services of the church. With the later 
multiplying of themes a distinct falling-off in point of style became 
visible, Of the threo lives, that of St Katharim is, in some 
respects, the most attractive. As compared with its original, 
the character of the saint becomes somewhat softened and refined 
in the English version. She has lost something of that impulsive¬ 
ness, that hardy revengeftil spirit which earlier writers had regarded 
as not inconsistent with the Christian profession. The English 

1 L. Eokeaateirt, Woman tinder Mona$tieUm f pp. 2X8 ft. 
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adapter also shows some idea of the art of story-telling, in re¬ 
moving certain superfluous details. But, in all three works, 
sufficient horrors remain to perj>etuate the terrors of an earlier 
age, and, in general, the saintly heroines are more remarkable for 
stern undaunted courage of the Judith type than for the milder 
charms of later ideals. Their aim however is clear—-to glorify the 
idea of the virgin life. 

Besides these, there are certain works in which definite instruc¬ 
tion as to the secluded life is given for the guidance of those who had 
already entered upon that career. Early in the thirteenth century 
the Latin Rule of St Bcmt (510) was adapted for the nuns of 
Wintoney. The version is dearly based on Home masculine text, 
for occasional masculine forms* are inadvertently retained in the 
feminine version. A chapter is also added “concerning the priests 
admitted to a convent” ( lxii ). The aim of the Ancrrn Hi 1 vie 
(anchoresses' rule) is of a similar kind; but this is a work which, 
owing to its greater originality, its personal charm and its complete 
sympathy with all that was good in contemporary literature, stands 
apart by itHelf as the greatest prose work of the time, and as one 
of the most interesting of the whole Middle English {wriod. It 
may, in the first place, bo assumed that the English version is the 
original one, though French and Latin forms are found, and that it 
appeared in the south of England in the first quarter of the century. 
Thes question of authorship is still unsolved, ltiehard Poore, bishop 
of Salisbury (1217—29) and founder of its cathedral, is credited 
with it, and Tarrenfc in Dorsetshire is regarded as the site of the 
anchorbold. The aim of the work is to provide ghostly counsel 
for three anchoresses, Le. religious women, who, after a ]>eriod of 
training within a nunnery, dedicated themselves to a secluded life 
outside. These recluses often lived in a slight dwelling attached to 
a clmrch; ant! such may have been the conditions of these “ three 
pious sisters.” The work incidentally throws much light upon the 
life within an anchorhold, upon the duties of the inmates, the out- 
sisters and maids, and their sundry difficulties, whether of a business, 
domestic, or spiritual kind. The admonition imparted was not 
without precedent. As early as 70S Aldhelm, in his De LamUbm 
ViryinitatiH, had depicted the glories of the eolHatte life, and aismt 
1131— 01 a letter (/?« vita vnmitim) was written by Ailred of 
Bievaulx to his sister, dealing with similar matters; since this 
latter work is quoted in the Anrrm Riwlc, while the general 
arrangement of both is the same, there can be little doubt of a 

1 Cl, jear.owne, ISO. 2, etc. 
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certain degree of indebtedness. The treatise opens with a preface, 
which summarises the contents; sections i and viii refer to 
external matters, to religious ceremonies and domestic affairs; 
sections n—vn to the inward life. The work has much that is 
medieval commonplace, an abundance of well-digested learning, 
borrowings from Anselm and Augustine, Bernard and Gregory, and 
illustrations which reveal a considerable acquaintance with animal 
and plant lore. The author also betrays those learned tendencies 
which gloried in subtle distinctions. There is the ancient delight 
in allegorical teaching: Biblical names are made to reveal hidden 
truths: a play upon words can suggest a precept And, along¬ 
side of all this, which is severely pedantic, there is much that 
is quaint and picturesque. Traces are not wanting of a vein 
of mysticism. Courtly motives occasionally receive a spiritual 
adaptation, and, here and there, are touches of those romantic 
conceptions which were elsewhere engaged in softening the severity 
of religious verse. The writer, then, is possessed of the learning 
of the age, its methods of teaching, its mystical and romantic 
tendencies. And yet these facts are far from altogether explain¬ 
ing the charm of the work, its power of appeal to modern readers. 
The charm lies rather in the writer’s individuality, in his gentle 
refinement and lovable nature. The keynote of the whole work 
seems to bo struck in that part of the preface where the sisters, 
belonging ns they did to no order of nuns, are instructed to claim 
for themselves the order of St James. The work is animated by 
the “pure religion and undefiled” of that apostle, and is instinct 
with lofty morality and infinite tenderness. The writer’s instruc¬ 
tions as to ceremonies and observances are broad-minded and 
reasonable; his remarks on love reveal the sweetness and light 
' which dwelt in his soul The prose style from the historical stand¬ 
point is of very great merit The ancient fetters are not quite 
discarded; there is still constraint and a want of suppleness; but 
there are also signs that the limping gait is acquiring freedom. 
The style, moreover, is earnest, fresh and touched with the charm 
of the sentiment it clothes. Above all it is naive: the writer 
occasionally reaches the heart, while provoking a smile. 

Closely connected with this woman-literature are those works 
which belong to the Virgin cult and those which are touched with 
erotic mysticism. This section is the outcome of those chivalrous 
ideals which had dawned in the twelfth century, to soften the 
harshness of earlier heroics and to refine the relation between 
the sexes. These new ideals coloured the atmosphere of court 
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life, and the exaltation of woman in its courtly sense found a 
counterpart in the revived Virgin cult, just as knightly wooing 
suggested the image of the wistful soul striving for union with the 
Divine. This erotic mysticism, which was to apjmar again in <-rashaw, 
Herbert and Vaughan, was merely a phase of those allegorical 
tendencies, of which Dante was the culmination. The pious soul 
yeanling for a closer walk with (Jod now express! its longings in 
the language of earthly passion, just uh earlier mystics had tried 
to interpret the Divine nature by the use of more commonplace 
allegory. And tliiH development was encouraged by the mysticism 
of Hugo do St Victor, which influenced both Paris and Oxford; 
while elsewhere on the continent a school of nuns were producing 
works laden with passion ami breathing an intense emotion. 

The Virgin cult is represented in the first place by the prose 
Ijfyfmuj of tire Lt/rfi, a fairly close translation of the poem Orntio 
ad Himetam Mar him of Archbishop Marlas! of Hheims ( 
llflfl), and by On (Uni Vveimu of are lafdl <A Hood Orison of 
our Lady), a poem in riming couplets, for which no hit in original 
has yet luten found, though it contains suggestions of the work of 
Anselm 1 . Other examples of the kind are found in The Fit* Joy* 
of the. Virgin, a poem in eight line stamms; .1 Smaj to the Viryin, 
with Latin insertions *, A Fmyerto Our letdy, n sinner's rejsmtance 
m interesting four-line stanzas; A Fruyer to the Viryiu, in siuiiiar 
fonn. Another Hide of the Virgin cult is represented by the Middle 
English versions of the Vowpamio Marine and the A mm f dm 
Marine , which apjaiured about the middle of the century. The 
former is a west Midland translation of a hit in hymn, and the 
work is artistically interesting us illustrating how metrical innova* 
tion was made. The six dine strophe ami the riming formula arc 
taken over from the original, though this identity of form prevents 
a literal rendering. The treatment is otherwise not without 
originality. Alliterative ornament is added, ami tun is made of a 
popular piece of medieval fancy, namely the comparison of (didst* 
birth to a sunbeam passing through glass and leaving it unstained*. 
Amumptio Marine rests on a venembie legend of the ascension 
of Mary; it is of eastern origin, but is found in Latin, Herman 
and French versions. The English version is written in short 
couplets, and appears to be of an eclectic kind The episode of 
unbelieving Thomas is taken from a I^atin version; otherwise the 
poem is strongly reminiscent of Waco’s Vie de la Vierge Marie. 

1 Vollhurdt, FAttflmt tkr tat, yettllMun etc,, pj>, 41 ff, 
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Erotic mysticism is best represented by the bum Ron of Thomas 
de Hales, a delightful lyric in eight-line stanzas, written in the 
earlier portion of the reign of Henry III, and, probably, before 1240 
judging from the allusion in 11. 97 ff. The writer was a native of 
Hales (Gloucester), who, after a career at Paris and Oxford, attained 
considerable distinction as a scholar. The main theme of the work 
is the perfect love which abides with Christ and the joy and peace 
of mystic union with Him. The poem is full of lofty devotion and 
passionate yearning; its deep seriousness is conveyed through a 
medium tender and refined, and it is, in short, one of the most 
attractive and impassioned works of the time, as the following 
extracts suggest: 

Maydti her ]m myht biholde, 

Mh worldes luue nys but© o res, 

And in by-set ho fele-volde, 

Vikel und frakel and wok and Jgh. 

Hhw k*lneH bat her weren Isolde 
Brot> aglyden, so wyndes blest 
Under mold© hi liggob colde, 

And faUweb ho dob medowe grew. 


Hwer in Paris and lleleyno 

bat weren so bryht and foyro on bleo: 

Amadas, Tristram, and Dideyne 
Vsoudd and alle boo: 

Eetor wib biM seharpe moyno 

And (Jesar riche of worflJdoH foo? 

Heo boob iglyden ut of bo royno, 

Bo bo Hohef is of bo cleo K 

The three prose prayers, The Wohung ofure Lauerd, On Lofsong 
Of tire Jjotierde and On Ureisim of ure Louerde belong to the 
same category as the buve Ron. They are written in an allitera¬ 
tive prose 8 , which aimed at obtaining the emphatic movement of 
Old English verse, and is most effective in recitation, though the 
alwonce of metrical rules brings about a looser structure. All 
three prayers consist of passionate entreaties for closer communion 
with CliriHt, and the personal feeling revealed in them illustrates 
the use of the love motive in the service of religion. But 
to interpret the love terminology literally and to connect these 
prayers solely with tho devotions of nuns, as one critic suggests, 
seems to involve a misapprehension of their tone, for it infuses 

1 Ll, ©—10; 65—73. o ret, passing, transitory, fraket , base, mh, feebls. 
let, falsa. Met, blast, vteyne, might, /to, wealth, tchef b« cleo, com from the 
hill’ttd*. 

• Of. Hwa ne rasi lane Jrt Icraeli lsor? 
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into their being an earthliness quite out of keeping with their 
rarefied sentiment-. Further, these works have some points in 
common, occasionally literal agreement, with the Ancrm JRiwle 
and Uali Mmlcnhad , but in ail probability, it in in the works of 
Anselm and Hugo de Rt Victor that the sources inuHt lie Bought* 
in which case all these English works are distinct and separate 
borrowings from the same Latin originals 1 . 

We come now to that section of the literature of the period 
which represents a revolt against established religious themes. 
It has been seen that religious writers occasionally made use of 
the motives of legend and love, and from this it might l>o inferred 
that these were the directions into which the general taste was 
inclining. At all events, these are the lines along which the 
literary revolt began to develop, Layamon, in the first instance, 
setting forth in the vernacular legendary material which came to 
hand. Layamons Brut, written early in the thirteenth century, 
has come down in two MSS (A text and B text), belonging 
r€H{KJCtivcly to the first and second halves of the thirteenth 
century. r I1ie later version has numerous scribal alterations: 
there are many omissions of words and passages, the spelling is 
slightly modernised, riming variants are introduced and foreign 
suljstifcutcs take the place of obsolescent native words. The author 
reveals his identity in the opening lines. He is Layamon, a priest 
of Krnley (Arley Regis, Worcester), on the right bank of the 
Severn, where he was wont to “read books” (J.e. the services of the 
church), Layamon's ambitious purpose was to tell the story of 
Britain from the time of the Flood. He is, however, content to 
begin with the story of Troy and the arrival of Brutus, and to end 
with the death of Cadwaludcr, (WO a.j>. Ah regards his sources, he 
mentions the English book of Bede, the Idtiin books of St Albin 
and St Austin (by which he probably meant the Latin version of 
Bede’s Bedraiastiml Jiktory) and thirdly, the Brut of the 
French clerk Wace. Of the first two authorities, however, it is 
curious to note, he mokes not the slightest use. The account of 
Gregory and the English captives at Romo (11,530,44,0 IK), which is 
often quoted in HUpjwrt of hiu indebtedness to Bede, in reality 
proves his entire independence, for glaring discrepancies occur 
between the respective narratives. Elsewhere in the Brut Bede 
is directly contradicted 8 and, in fact, Layamon's assertion of in¬ 
debtedness, as far as Bede is concerned, can l>c nothing more 

1 Vollbanlt, FAvflim tier /at. ufintlirhfn LUt, etc,, pp. 41 ft. 

8 Cf. Layamon, Hrut, 412; Bode, x, 8, etc. 
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than a conventional recognition of a venerable work which dealt 
with a kindred subject Convention rather than fact also lay 
behind his statement that he had consulted works in three different 
languages. 

His debt to Wace, however, is beyond all doubt Innumerable 
details are common to both works, and, moreover, it is clear that it 
is Wace’s work rather than Wace’s original (Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
History of the Kings of Britain) that has been laid under contribu¬ 
tion \ In the first place, Wace and Layamon have certain details in 
common which are lacking in the work of Geoffrey; in the matter 
of omissions Waco and Layamon frequently agree as opposed to 
Geoffrey; while again they often agree in differing from the Latin 
narrative in regard to place and personal names. But if Wace’s 
Brut forms the groundwork of Layamon’s work, in the latter there 
are numerous details, not accounted for by the original, which 
have generally laser* attributed to Celtic (i.e. Welsh) influences. 
Many of these details, however, have recently been shown to be 
non-Welsh. The name of ArgantG the elf-queen, as well as that of 
Modred, for instance, point to other than Welsh territory. The 
traits added to the character of Arthur are in direct opposition to 
what is known of Welsh tradition. The elements of the Arthurian 
saga relating to the Bound Table are known to have been treated 
as spurious by Welsh writers; Tysilio, in his Brut, for instance, 
passes them over. Therefore the explanation of this additional 
matter in Layamon, as compared with Wace, must bo sought for in 
other than Welsh material*. 

Hitherto, when Wace’s Brut has been mentioned, it has been 
tacitly assumed that the printed version of that work was meant, 
rather than one of those numerous versions which either remain 
in manuscript or have since disappeared. One MS (Add. 32,125. 
Brit. Mua), however, will be found to explain certain name-forms, 
concerning which Layamon is in conflict with the printed Wace, 
And other later works, such as the Anglo-French Brat (thirteenth 
or fourteenth century) and the English metrical Mort Arthur , both 
of which are based on unprinted versions of Wace, contain material 
which is present in Layamon, namely, details connected with the 
stories of Lear, Merlin and Arthur. Therefore it seems possible 
that Layamon, like the authors of the later works, used one of the 
variant texts. Further, the general nature of Layamon's additions 

* B. WClicker, P.B.B. nr, pp. USO ff, 

* For the mein point* contained in the diecnieion of Layamon *b sources see 
Xmelmann, iMyamrn, Vertuch tibtr seine Qutllen. 
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appear to be Breton or Norman. The names Argante and Delgan, 
for instance, are derived through Norman media; the fight between 
Arthur and Frolic is found in the Roman des France k (1204) of 
Andr<5 do Oontances. But Layamon seems to stand in yet closer 
relation to Gaimar’s Rhyming Chronicle, so for as that book can 
be judged from the related Miinch?ier Brut An explanation of 
the Carrie-Cinric confusion, for instance, would be obtained by 
this assumption. The representation of Cerdic and Oiitric in 
Layamon as one and the same person 1 might conceivably be 
due, not to the account in the Old English Chronicle, but to 
some such foreign version as is found in Gaimar (II. fill) ft’.). To 
Gaimar moreover may probably be attributed ho vend details of 
Layamon’s style—his tendency to employ forms of direct speech, 
his discursiveness, his appeals to the gods and his protestations 
as to the truth of his narrative. It is possible that one of tho 
later versions of Waco may have embodied details taken from 
Gaimar. Waurin’s Chroniques et ktoires (fifteenth century) seems 
a compilation of this kind, and it is not impossible that Layamon's 
original may have been a similarly compiled work, with, it should 
be added, elements taken from contemporary Tristram and Lancelot 
poems. In any case, the English Brut is not based on the printed 
Brut of Waco, but on one of the later versions of which certain 
MSW remain and of which other traces can bo found. This par¬ 
ticular version had probably been supplemented by Breton material 
introduced through some Norman medium, and, since this supple¬ 
mentary portion is reminiscent of Gaimar, there is reason for 
supposing that the particular version may have Ihjcii mainly a 
compilation of the earlier workH of Waco and Gaimar. 

This view as to sources must modify, in some degree, the estimate 
to bo formed of Layamon's artistic merits, and must discount the 
value of some of the additions formerly aseril>ed to his imagination 
or researcli. 11 will also account for certain matters of style already 
mentioned. But, when those items have boon removes!, there still 
remains much that is I^ayamon’s own, sufficient to raiso his work 
far above the rank of a mere translation. The poets English 
individuality zuay lx> said to pervade the whole. It appears in the 
reminiscences of English popular legend imrceivod in Wygar, the 
maker of Arthur's corselet, and in the sea of Lumond, tho “atteliebe 
pole," where “ nikercs " bathe. His English tunummmcnt appears 
in the fondness he iHitrays for maxims and proverbs, which afford 
relief from the mere business of the narrative. The i>oet is still in 

1 of. n. as,so?«. 
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possession of the ancient vocabulary, with its hosts of synonyms, 
though the earlier parallelisms which retarded the movement are 
conspicuously absent His most resonant lines, like those of his 
literary ancestors, deal with the conflict of warriors or with 
that of the elements. In such passages as those which describe 
the storm that overtook Ursula (n, 74), or the wrestling match 
between Corineus and the giant (i, 79), he attains the true epic 
note, while his words gather strength from their alliterative setting. 
His verse is a compromise between the old and the new. With 
the Old English line still ringing in his ears, he attempts to regulate 
the rhythm, and occasionally to adorn his verse with rime or 
assonance. His device of simile was, no doubt, caught from his 
original, for many of the images introduced are coloured by the 
Norman love of the chase, as when a fox-hunt is introduced to depict 
the hunted condition of Childrie (n, 452), or the pursuit of a wild 
crane by hawks in the fenland to describe the chase after Colgrim 
(n, 422). The poet, in general, handles his borrowings with accuracy, 
but he has limitations—perhaps shows impatience—as a scholar. 
Apart from a totally uncritical attitude—a venial sin in that age—he 
betrays, at times, a certain ignorance on historical and geographical 
points. But such anachronisms and irregularities are of little 
importance in a work of this kind, and do not detract from its 
literary merits. Other vcrl»il errors suggest that the work of 
translation was to ljayamon not devoid of difficulty. Where W&ee 
indulges in technical terminology, as in his nautical description of 
Arthur’s departure from {Southampton, ljayamon hero and else¬ 
where solves his linguistic difficulties by a process of frank omission. 

The interest which the Brut possesses for modem readers 
arises in part from the fact that much of its material is closely- 
bound up with later English literature. Apart from the Arthurian 
legend here appear for the first time in English the story of Leir 
and Kinbolin, Oloten and Arviragus. But the main interest 
centres round the Arthurian section, with its haunting story of 
a wondrouH birth, heroic deeds and a mysterious end. The grey 
king appears in a garment of chivalry. As compared with the 
Arthur of Geoffrey’s narrative, his figure has grown in knightliness 
and splendour. He is endowed with the added traits of noble 
generosity and heightened sensibility; he has advanced in courtesy; 
he Is the defender of Christianity; he is a lover of law and order. 
And Layamon’s narrative is also interesting historically. It is the 
work of the first writer of any magnitude in Middle English, and, 
standing at the entrance to that period, he may be said to look 
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before and after. He retains much of Old English tradition; in 
addition, ho is the first to make extensive use of French material 
And, lastly, in the place of a fast vanishing native mythology, he 
endows his countrymen with a new legendary store in which lay. 
concealed the seeds of later chivalry. 

The Oui and Nightingale , which represents another line of 
literary revolt, has come down in two MBB, one dating from the 
first, the other from the second, half of the thirteenth century. 
Of the two MSB the earlier (Cotton MB) is the more trustworthy; 
the scribe of the other has frequently omitted unimportant mono¬ 
syllabic words, regardless of scansion, besides having altered 
inflexional endings and made sundry substitutions in the matter 
of diction; such alterations are clearly revealed in riming 
positions. The authorship is a matter of conjecture; Nicholas 
of Guildford, a cleric of Portisham (Dorset), who is mentioned 
thrice in the poem, is supposed by some to have been the writer, 
but the objections to this view are that the allusions are all in the 
third person, and that lavish praise is showered on his name. On 
the other hand, Hinee the poem aims incidentally at urging the 
claims of Nicholas to clerical preferment, the end may have 
justified the means and may account for the unstinted praise 
as well as the anonymous character of the work. Hut the name 
of John of Guildford must also lie mentioned. He is known to 
have written some verso about this jieriod, and, since the common 
appellation implies a connection between the two, it may have 
been that he was the advocate of Nicholas's cause. On internal 
and external evidence, the poem may, approximately, lie dated 
1220. The benediction pronounced upon “King Henri" (111001—2) 
clearly refers to Henry II; but the borrowings from Ncckam 
make an earlier date than 1200 impossible. The mention of a 
papal mission to Scotland (l 1005) may refer to the visit of Vivian 
in 1174, or to that of cardinal Guala in 1210. 'l*ho poorn was 
proliably written before the year 1227, for at that date the 
regency ceased, and, with Henry III reigning, the lienedidion 
would lie ambiguous, not to say ominous. As regards sources, no 
direct original has been found; the poem embodies the spirit as 
well as the structure of certain Old French models without lieing 
a copy of any one. There are certain details, however, wldch 
apjiear to have been definitely borrowed, and of these the most 
interesting ih the nightingale episode (II. HM0—02). It is narrated 
at length in Mane do Franco's lai, handle (r, 1170), as me 
aventwre dunt k Bretim Jirmt un lai , and before the close of Hie 
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century it appeared in a balder form in Neckam’s De Naturis 
Rerum. Its subsequent popularity is attested by its frequent 
reappearances in both French and English. The episode, as it 
appears in The Owl and Nightingale, is due partly to Marie de 
France, partly to ftTeckam. There are further details in the poem 
which are reminiscent of Neckam’s De Naturis Rervm, while the 
description of the barbarous north (11.999 ffi) is possibly based on a 
similar description in Alfred’s translation of Orosius. Tho structure 
of the poem is of a composite kind. The main elements are drawn 
from tho Old French dtibat, but there is also a proverbial element 
as well as iiestiary details, which, though slight in amount, give a 
colouring to the whole. Of the various kinds of the Old French 
d£bat, it is the tenpin in particular upon which the poem is modelled, 
for that poem, unlike thejeu-parti, has no deliberate choice of sides; 
each opponent undertakes the defence of his nature and kind. And, 
in addition to tho general structure, the poet has borrowed further 
ideas from this same genre, namely, the appointment of judge, 
suggested by the challenger and commented upon by his opponent; 
the absence of the promised verdict; the use of certain conventional 
figures of the Old French ddbat, such as hjaloux (cf. 11. 1075 if), la 
mod marine (cf. 11,1520 fil), and the adoption of love its the theme of 
the whole. The proverbial element is derived from the lips of the 
l>eoplc, and, of the sixteen maxims, eleven are connected with the 
name of Alfred, In representing his disputants as memlwre of the 
bird world, and in interpreting their liabits to shadow forth his 
truths, tho poet has adopted the methods of the Bestiary. His use 
of the motive is, however, so far untraditional in that tho night¬ 
ingale, unlike the owl, did not appear in the ancient Phystiologus. 

The main significance of the poem has boon subjected to much 
misconception. Its ultimate intention, as already stated, seems to 
have been to suggest to English readers a new type of poetry. 
To the medieval mind the poetic associations of tho nightingale 
were invariably those of love; according to her own descrip¬ 
tion, her song was one of “ skentinge ” (amusement), and its aim 
was to teach tho nobility of faithful love. She is, however, induced 
to emphasise (11. 1347—1450) the didactic side of her singing, in 
order to meet more successfully her dour opponent; but the 
emphasis is merely a passado in a bout of dialectics, and, further, 
no inconsistency is involved with her own statement, “And Both hit 
is of luve ieh singe,” when mention is made of the ignorance of the 
barbarous north concerning those love-songs, or of the wantonness 
at times induced by her passionate music. Her dignified defence 
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of love (D. 1378 ff.), moreover, finds a counterpart in many products 
of the contemporary school of love-poetry. The owl, on the other 
hand, unmistakably represents a poet of the religious type. Her 
dolefiil notes and the essentially didactic character of her songs, 
her special chants at Christmas, and her duties of tetowing com¬ 
fort, are all in keeping with her own description of herself when 
she says: 

Ieh wisse men mid mine songs 

That hi ne auneji nowiht longe 1 . 

As to the writer’s personal attitude, he inclines rather to the 
side of the nightingale. The virtues of the religious school clearly 
emerge in the course of the debate; yet it cannot but bo felt 
that the poem embodies “ a new spirit of opposition to monastic 
training 2 ”—only, the contending spirit was the erotic theme and 
not the secular priest. 

From the literary point of view the poem forms an interesting 
contrast with works of the earlier period. The Old English em¬ 
broidered diction is replaced by a mode of expression less 
redundant, more unpretending, more natural. Words are no 
longer artificially arranged, but follow the order of thought The 
similes employed in the place of earlier metaphor are of a col¬ 
loquial character, effective in their unexjKJctcdnesH; and the dawn 
of humour is surely at hand, when the owl in her bitterness ex¬ 
claims to the nightingale 

pu ho doj» on Irish prsont 3 ; 

or when the nightingale hurls hack the happy retort 

Jnt singrnt ho dn|> hen a-snowet 

Moreover the illustrations made use of are no mere reprints of 
orthodox scenes; they reflect country life and the life of the fample 
which, in modem times, Hardy and Barnes were to illuminate. 
Freshness and originality is, however, carried at times to excess in 
the vituperations in which the disputants indulge, when crudity 
and naked strength seem virtues overdone. Most interesting, on 
the other hand, are the signs of an appreciation of the softer side 
of nature. It was the wilder aspects of nature which had appealed 
to the earlier school The present poet saw Iwauty In the gentle 
arrival of spring, with its blossoming meadows and flower-decked 
woodlands, jih well us in mellow autumn with its golden hues and 


* Li. 827 H, trine, direct, xmexi, Kin, 

* (kMrthnpe, llittory of Knylixh Poetry, Vol. x, eli, jv. 

* L, 833. * L. 413. u-xnowe, in th« *now. 
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fallow tints. The nightingale paints a couple of dainty word- 
pictures when she describes her coming and going. Upon her 
arrival, she sings, 

}>e blontme ginnef> springe and sprede 
Bo]>e in treo and ok on mede, 
lilio mid hire fair© wlite 
WoleunieJ» mo, {>»t {*u v, ite, 

Bit me, mid hire fair© Mro 
J>al ioh shullo to hire ilea. 
pt* rose also mid hiro rude, 
j>ftt eunuf «t «f )'« pimewude, 

Bit mo pkt ioh simile singe, 

Vor hire hue, one skenflnge 1 . 

Her departure taken place amid other hcciich : 

//wan is Ido vor /man ioh com, 

Ioh faro ajen and do wisdom: 

11 wane mon hoje)» of his shove, 

And falewi eumei> on grend love, 

Ioh faro hom and nlm6 lev© 

No rcoclte ioh nojt of wlnteres rev© 2 . 

Nor is the poem devoid of appreciation of dramatic situation and 
dramatic methods. The debate is brought to a dramatic climax 
by the apjiearaneo of the wren and his companions, while con¬ 
siderable skill is shown in the characterisation of the two dis¬ 
putants. Brief interludes are introduced for the sake of relief and 
variety: they also add slight touches by the way to the character 
sketches. Between the linos may lie caught, here and there, 
glimpses of eontcmjHjmry life. The festival of Christmas with its 
carol-services, the lam pnrwih of cathedrals and monasteries, 
and the daily service of the parish priest, the rampant iiyuMtice 
in the bestowal of livings, the picture of the gambler and the 
tricks of the ape, all help to give a historical sotting. The verse 
is modelled on French octosyllabics, and the earlier ataemto move¬ 
ment gives place to a more composed rhythm. As a rule, the 
rimes are wonderfully correct, and it is instructive to note that 
the projmrthm of masculine to feminine rimes ih that of 10 : 37. 
This fact is interesting in connection with Ohaucerian work, where 
the fondness for the feminine form, which is less pronounced than 
in the present poem, lias been aserilied to Italian influences. It 
Is obvious that no such influence is at work here; nor can Old 
French models have suggested the form, the masculine rime 

1 14.487—40. wlite, beauty. Wf, bid*, rude , ruddy colour, ekentinge, pieeo for 
aaueenent, 

* 14.400—6. &>}<$, gftruom. ninw leve, take tay leave, rtvt, plunder. 
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being there preferred It must have arisen from native riming 
exigencies. Iambic lines had, necessarily, to end with accented 
riming syllables: but, since the English accent fell on the root 
syllable in all cases where the riming word was of two syllables, 
the second would become a sort of light ending and go to form a 
feminine rime. The poem is, therefore, one of many-sided interest. 
Its permanent value lies in its oft-sounded note of freedom, hi its 
metrical innovations, its discarding of the artificial for the natural, 
its grasp of new methods, its new ideals and in the daring sugges¬ 
tion it makes in connection with love. And, finally, it must be con¬ 
fessed, the poet had travelled well. Though full of appreciation 
for a foreign literature, ho has not changed “his Country Manners 
for those of Forraigno Parts ” ; he him “ onely pricked in some of 
the Mowers of that lie had Learned abroad into the Oustomes of 
his own© Country." And in tins way more than one of our poets 
have since that day written. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE ARTHURIAN LEGEND 

“A guave there is for March ” (or “ Murk ”)— so rmia a stanza 
in one of the oldest extant Welsh poems 1 —"a grave for Gwythur, 
a grave for Gwgawn of the Ruddy Sword; a mystery is the grave 
of Arthur.” “Some men say yet,” wrote Sir Thomas Malory, 
many centuries later, “that king Arthur is not dead, but had by 
the will of our Lord Jesu into another place.” The mystery of 
Arthur's grave still remains unsolved, for 

Whore in he who knows? 

From the great deep to the great deep he goes* 

Towards the end of the twelfth century, in the very heyday of the 
British king’s renown as a romantic hero, the monks of St Duiistan’s 
at Glastonbury—at the original instance, it is said, of Henry II— 
professed to have discovered the mortal remains of Arthur in the 
cemetery of their ablwy church 8 . Some sixty years liefore, William 
of Malmesbury bad given an account of the discovery in Wales 
of the grave of Arthur’s nephew, Gawain, but the grave of Arthur 
himself was not, he said, anywhere to Iks found; hence ancient 
songs 8 prophesy his return. It was thought that the illusory 
expectations thus cherished by the British Celts could be dispelled 
by the Glastonbury exhumation. But so sorry an attempt to 
poison the wells of romance met with the failure It deserved. 
Arthur lived on, inviolate in fabled Avalon. Graven on no known 
sepulchre, his name, 

a ghost, 

BtrramH like a cloud, nmn-Hhupod, from mountain-peak, 

And oloaveM to calm and cromlech still. 

The memory of no other British hero is so extensively preserved 
in the place-names of these islands; “only the devil is more often 
mentioned in local association than Arthur 4 /’ 

* A poem, la triplet form, entitled The Htatua* of the Oravet, prmmd la The 
Stack Book of Carmarthen, a MB of the twelfth osntwy. 

* Giraldus Carabrenids give* the longest account of the affair (De Principle In* 
etruatione, *m, 138—9). 

* Antiquitae naeniarum, Oeeta Begum Angltmm , Bk. lit. 

* Dtoklnson, King Arthur in Comvalt (Longmans, 1900), preface, p. ri. 
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The nomenclature of Arthurian fable, which has a voluminous 
critical literature of its own, does not concern us here. No student 
of Arthurian origins, however, can fail to he impressed by the 
strange disproportion between the abundance of Arthurian place- 
names in the British islands and the amount of early British 
literature, whether in English or in the insular Celtic tongues, 
dealing with the Arthurian legend. The early English Arthurian 
literature, in particular, is singularly meagre and undistinguished. 
The romantic exploitation of “the matter of Britain” was the 
achievement, mainly, of French writers—so much so that some 
modem critics would have us attach little importance to genuine 
British influence on the development of the legend of Arthur. 
For, when all is told, Arthurian romance owed its immense 
popularity in the thirteenth century to its ideal and representative 
character, and to its superiority over the other stock romantic 
matters as a point de replre for every kind of literary excursion 
and adventure. Thus, the “matter of Britain” very quickly 
became international property—a vast composite body of romantic 
tradition, which European poets and story-tellers of every nationality 
drew upon and used for their own purposes. The British king 
himself faded more and more into the back-ground, and became, 
in time, but the phantom monarch of a featureless “land of faSry,” 
which 

None iliat breatheth living 1 aire doth know. 

His knights quite overshadow him in the later romances; but they, 
in their turn, undergo the same process of denationalisation, and 
appear as natives of no known clime or country, moving about 
in an iridescent atmosphere of fantasy and illusion. The Arthurian 
fairy-land thus l>ccame a neutral territory—an unchanted land 
where the seemingly incompatible ideals of knight-errantry and 
the church wore reconciled, and where oven east and west brought 
their spoils together as to some common wmetuary, “ Pilgrimage 
and the holy wars” writes Gibbon, “introduced into Europe the 
specious miracles of Arabian magic. Fairies and giants, flying 
dragons and enchanted palaces, were blended with the more 
simple Actions of the west; and the fate of Britain depended 
on the art, or the predictions, of Merlin, Every nation embraced 
and adorned the popular romance of Arthur and the knights of 
the Bound Table; their names were celebrated in Greece and 
Italy; and the voluminous tales of Bir Lancelot and Hir Tristram 
were devoutly studied by the princes and nobles, who disregarded 
the genuine heroes and heroines of antiquity” 
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Britain, however, claimed the titular hero of the legend; and 
it was on British soil that the Ml flower of Arthurian romance 
in due course made its appearance. Sir Thomas Malory’s 
marvellous compilation superseded, for all time, each and every 
“French book” which went to its making. And, as Oaxton takas 
occasion to emphasise in his preface to Malory’s book, Arthur, 
as the “first and chief of the three best Christian kings” of the 
world, deserved “most to be remembered amongst us Englishmen.” 
It so happens, however, that, in our own, no less than in 
Caxton’s, time, “ divers men hold opinion that there was no such 
Arthur, and that all such lawks as been made of him be but 
feigned and fables.” There is, indeed, much in the history of the 
legend to justify the attitude of these sceptics. The first great 
outburst of the popularity of the story was due to a writer who, in 
the words of one of his earliest critics 1 , “cloaked fables about Arthur 
under the honest name of history”—Geoffrey of Monmouth. The 
historical Arthur—assuming that Geoffrey meant all that he wrote 
about him to be taken as authentic fact—thus made his first 
considerable appearance in literature under very dubious auspices. 
The “ British book" which Geoffrey professes to have used has 
never been discovered, and is not unreasonably HUpjiosod by 
many to have been a myth. Thus, they who would Hulwtantiate 
Caxton’s assertion that “there was a king of this land called 
Arthur” have to produce earlier, ami more authentic, evidence 
than anything fumiHhed by Geoffrey. 

Old English literature, even the Chronicle knows aljsolutely 
nothing of Arthur. Wales, alone, has preserved any record of his 
name and fame from a date earlier than the twelfth century. But 
even Welsh writers of an indisputably early date tell us very little 
about him, and toll that little in a tantalisingly casual and 
perfunctory way. Yet it is in a few obscure Welsh poems, in 
one very remarkable but difficult Welsh prose tale and in two 
meagre Latin chronicles compiled in Wales, tbit we discover the 
oldest literary records of l>otli the historical and the legendary 
Arthur. A few stubborn critics still maintain, against the opinion 
of the best Welsh scholars, that the Welsh works in question are 
not, in substance, earlier than the twelfth century—that, in other 
words, they contain no fragments of Arthurian lore which can be 
proved to be older than the date of the MSS in which they are 
preserved. None, however, will now dispute the approximate 
dates assigned by the best authorities to Nennius and the Aimaks 
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Cambriae; and it is in the two Latin documents bearing these 
names that we have the earliest extant records of a seemingly 
historical Arthur. 

The Historict Brittonum, commonly ascribed to Nennius, is 
a curious compilation, which was put into its present form not 
later than the first half of the ninth century 1 . About the year 
800 a Welshman named Nennius—or, to use the native form, 
Nynniaw—who calls himself a disciple of Eifoft, bishop of Bangor 
in North Wales 2 , copied and freely edited a collection of brief 
notes, gathered from various sources, on early British history and 
geography. Nennius claims, in his preface, after the manner of 
his kind, to be an original compiler. “I have/’ he says, “gathered 
together all I could find not only in the Roman annals, but also in 
the chronicles of holy fathers,...and in the annals of the Irish and 
English, and in our native traditions.” Elsewhere he avows 
himself a mere copyist, and tells ns that he wrote “the ‘Cities' 
and the ‘Marvels’ of Britain, as other hcHIhjh had done Ixsfore 
him.” Arthur appears in both the quad-historical and the purely 
legendary parts of Nennius’s compilation. In what purjxjrfcs to be 
the strictly historical part of his narrative Nennius relates how, 
some time after the death of Hongist, Arthur fought against the 
English along with the kings of the Britons and “was himself 
their war-leader”— ipse dux erat bdlortm —in twelve battles*. 
In the eighth of these encounters, at the castle of Ouhmion, 
“Arthur bore the image of the holy Virgin Mary on his shoulders*, 
and the pagans were put to flight with groat slaughter.” The 
ninth battle was fought at the City of Legions 5 ; the twelfth, and 
the last, on Mount Badon, whero “nine hundred and sixty men 
fell before Arthur’s single onset —tk urn impeta Arthur** The 
prominence given, even in these brief notices, to Arthur's individual 
prowess shows that legend was already busy with his name. The 
“Marvels of Britain” gives us nothing but legend; here Arthur 

1 Zimmer con tend# (Nennius Yindicatus ) that the History was completed la 796. 
Thumeysen would fix the year 826 a# the date of it# completion (ZttUchrtft Jttr 
Deutsche Philologie, Halle, 1807), 

9 As a disciple of Elfott (Elbodugus), Nennius muet have lived about 800. His 
History, it may be further noted, was known under his name to the Irish scholar, 
Cormae (881—803). 

8 Ilist, lint. oil. mi. 

4 Of. Wordsworth, Ecclesiastical Honnets, 1 ,10: 

“ Amazement runs before the towering casque 
Of Arthur, bearing through the stormy field 
The Virgin sculptured on hie Christian shield.' 1 

8 Caerleon, or OaerUeon, upon Usk—a oity to which Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
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is translated altogether into the realm of myth. In the Welsh 
district of Buelt 1 , we are told, there is a mound of stones, on the 
top of which rests a stone bearing the print of a dog’s foot. “ It 
was when ho was hunting the boar Troit that Cabal, the dog of 
Arthur the warrior, left this mark upon the stone; and Arthur 
afterwards gathered together the heap of stones under that which 
bore his dog’s footprint, and willed it Cam Cabal,” Here we 
discover an early association of Arthurian fable with the topo¬ 
graphy of Britain. Another “Marvel” tells of a certain stream 
called “the source of the Amir,” which was so named after “Amir, 
the son of Arthur the warrior,” who was buried near it The 
allusion to the hunting of the lwar links Nennius’s narrative with 
what is probably the most primitive of all the Welsh Arthurian 
tales, the Hfcory of Kidhwch and OhwiiK In that fantastic fairy¬ 
tale the hunting of the Twrch Tnt't/th, which is Nennius’s pomm 
Troit , forms one of the chief incidents, and the hound Cabal there 
appears under his Welsh name of iUmdl 

The Welsh monk and historian, Hildas, mentions the battle of 
Mount Badon in his IM Excidh et Cont/imfn Britmmmr. Thai 
battle, according to Gildas, was signalised by “the hwt, almost, 
though not the least, slaughter of our cruel foes, and that was 
(I am sure) forty-four years and one month after the lauding of 
the Haxons, and also the time of my own nativity.” But Gildas 
makes no allusion at all to Arthur’s feats in the battle. Neither 
does he once mention his name in connection with the general 
struggle which he describes as lieing carried on, with varying 
fortune, against the English. The only leader of the British in 
that warfare, whom Gildas deems worthy of notice, is Ambrosias 
Aurelianus*, the last of the Romans, “a modest man, who alone ot 
all his race chanced to survive the shock of so great a storm ” 
as then broke over Britain. The silence of Gildas, who was. 
presumably, a contemporary of the historhjal Arthur, would Ik 
significant, were it not that he ih equally reticent about th( 
achievements of every other native British chieftain. Gildat 
belonged to the Homan party in the Britain of his time, aw 

* Briith (modem Welsh, Buallt). 

* loo!tidal in Ltd; Charlotte Guest** Mahimgton. 

* Ambrosias, transformed by Geoffrey into Aurelias Ambroses (ot Tennyson 
Coming qf Arthur, “ For find Aurelius lived, n»d fought end died ”}, is known in Welsl 
literature u Kmryt WUdig, He appears in Nennius ss KvtbreU Ouletk. Quletic, o 
Qwlidig, means “ over«lord," or “ king,” and Arthur himself would seem to bear thi 
title in a Welsh poem in Thi Book of Talittin (Mo. xv). See Skene, Four Anoint 
Booki of Wain, Vol. i, p. 937. 
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to exalt the prowess of any British prince would ill assort with 
his pious lamentations over the absolute degeneracy of his race. 

The battle of Mount Badon, together with another which was 
destined to overshadow it completely in the later developments 
of Arthurian story, is recorded, and dated, in Annalw Cambriae 
—the oldest extant MB of which was compiled, probably, in 
the second half of the tenth century 1 . There, under the year 
516, we read: "Battle of Badon, in which Arthur carried the croHs 
of our Lord Jesus Christ on his shoulders, and the Britons were 
victors.” The reference to the carrying of the cross is, of course, 
an obvious echo of the tradition recorded by Nennius abmt the 
image of the Virgin Mary—either, or both, being doubtless the 
device borne by Arthur on his shield a . Of greater interest is 
the second entry in the Anmik. In the year 637 was fought "the 
battle of Camlan, in which Arthur and Medraut fell.” Medraut is 
the Modred, or Mordred, of romance. The AiuuUh tell nothing 
more about him; but in this bare record lies the germ of the firet 
of the tragic motives of subsequent Arthurian story. Camlan is 
"the dim, weird battle of the west,” where Arthur met "the traitor 
of his house,” and 

at one blow, 

Striking the lent stroke with Exenlibur, 

Slow him, and, all but slain hlmaelf, he foil. 

From these meagre notices of the early Latin annalists of 
Wales wo pass to such Arthurian traditions as are found embodied 
in the songs of the oldest Welsh bards. Tills, indeed, is a perilous 
quest, for it is beset with difficult problems of historical and 
textual criticism upon which scholarship is still far from saying 
its last word. It may, however, bo premised with some confidence 
that there lived in Wales, in the sixth and seventh centuries, 
several bards of note, of whom the best known by name are 
Llywarch HOn, Taliesin and Aneirin. The compositions attributed 
to these, and other bards of this early period, are found in MSS 
the dates of which range from the twelfth to the end of the 
fourteenth centuries. The oldest of all the MSS is that known 

1 The most likely date is 954 or 955. See Phillimore’s edition in Y Cummrodor, 
Vol. ix, p. 144. 

* It is worth noting, an bearing upon the Welsh origin of this tradition, that the 
old Welsh word for “ shield,” Uouit, would be spelt in exaotly the same way ae 
the word for *• shoulder.” Both Nennius, and the writer of the Annab, appear to 
hare misread it. Geoffrey of Monmouth attempts to put the matter right (UUt. ix, 
oh. tv) in describing Arthur as baring " on his shoulders a shield” bearing the Virgin's 
image; but he, also, confuses Welsh tradition in giving to the shield the name of 
Arthur’s ship, Priwen or Pridwen. 
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a# The Black Book of Carmarthen, compiled during the latter 
part of the twelfth century, the period to which also belongs the 
oldest known MS of Welsh prose, that of the Venedotian code 
of the laws of Wales. The Book of Ancirin, which contains 
the famous Gododin, is the next oldest MS, and is probably to 
be assigned to the thirteenth century. To the thirteenth century, 
also, belongs The Book of Taliesin, wdn’Ie another famous MS, The, 
Bed Book ofllergcst , dates from the end of the fourteenth century. 
These “four ancient IBooks” 1 constitute, together, our chief 
available rejnwtory of the early (HWitry of the Kyinry, 

Amid much that is undeniably late and spurious, these collections 
of Welsh i>octry contain a good deal that is, in substance, of obviously 
archaic origin. In many of these jKxmw there is, in words applied 
by Matthew Arnold to the prose Mabiuogion, "a detritm, as the 
geologists would say, of something far older”; and their secret 
is not to be “truly reached until this detritus, instead of being 
called recent because it is found in contact with what is recent, 
Is disengaged, ami is made to tell its own story V' Nowhere, 
however, is this detritm more difficult to disengage than in the 
few poems in which Arthur's name apjMiars. The most celebrated 
of these early Welsh birds know nothing of Arthur. Llyvmrch Htin 
and Taliesin never mention him ; to them tlrieii, lord of Rhegod, 
is by far the most imposing figure among all the native warriors 
who fought against the Knglish. It is Uriel* with whom “all the 
bards of the world find favour,” and to whom “they ever sing after 
his desire V Neither is Arthur known to Anoirin, who sang in his 
Gododin the elegy of the Kymric chieftains who met their doom 
at Cattraeth, « There are only five poems " writes Bkene 4 , “ which 
mention Arthur at all, and then it is the historical Arthur, the 
Qtdedig, to whom the defence of the wall is entrusted, and who 
fights the twelve battles in the north and finally jxjrmheH at 
Cambio.” 'Huh is not a quite accurate summary of the facts; for 
these jxkuiih, while {tainting to the existence of a historical Arthur, 
embody also a detritm of pure myth. 

The most significant, j>erha|>«, of all the references to Arthur 
In early Welsh poetry Is that already quoted from the Stomas of 
the Graves in The Black Book of Carmarthen, The mystery 

1 Th* Four Ancient Book* of Wale* is the title tinder whieh the poem* In thews 
MSS wen published, with translations end copious dissertations, by W. F. Skene 
(Edinburgh, 1868), 

• On th* Study of Celtic Literature. 

* Booh of Talietln, xu (Skene, Vol. «, p. 180). 

4 Four Ancient Book* of Waite, 7ol x. o. 836. 
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surrounding his grave at once suggests the existence of a belief 
in his return, and William of Malmesbury, as wo have seen, knew, 
early in the twelfth century, of “ ancient songs ” which kept this 
belief alive. The currency of such a tradition, not only in Wales, 
but in Cornwall and Britanny, at the very beginning of the twelfth 
century is proved by an account given by certain monks of Loon 
of a tumult caused at Bodmin in the year 1113 by the refusal 
of one of their number to admit that Arthur still lived 1 . Another 
of the Stamms of the Graves is significant, as containing an allu¬ 
sion both to the battle of Camlan, and to “the latest-left of all” 
Arthur's knights, Bedwyr, or Bedivero, who shares with Kai, or 
Kay, the pre-eminence among Arthur’s followers in the primitive 
Welsh fragments of Arthurian fable: 

The grave of the son of Osvran ih at (Jamlan, 

After many a daughter; 

Tho grave of Bedwyr is on the hill of Try* an. 

Bedwyr and Kai appear together in Kulhwch and Oltmi; they 
aro there once met with, for example, on the top of Plynliimnon 
“in tho greatest wind that ever was in the world.” “ Bedwyr,” 
tho same story tells us, “ never shrank from any enterprise upon 
which Kai was bound” The pair were united even in their death, 
for, in Geoffrey’s History , they perish together in the first great 
battle with the Romans. Another of Arthur’s knights figures as 
the hero of an entire poem iu The Black Book —Gcreint, the son 
of Erbin 2 . In this poem Arthur is represented as the loader of a 
number of warriors, of whom Gereint is the most valiant, fighting 
at a place called Llongborth 8 : 

At Llongborth saw X of Arthur*!* 

Bravo men bowing with stool, 

(Mon of the) oxnporor, director of toil. 

At Llongborth there fell of Gereint^ 

Brave men from the borders of Devon, 

And, ere they were slain, they slew. 

Here we find Arthur in much the same rflle as that of the dux 
beUortm of Nennius, or tho comes Britaimiac, who hold “the 
place of the imperator himself, when Britain ceased to be part 
of the dominions of Romo 4 .” 

1 See Migne, Patrologia, 150, col. 088. 

9 Gereint, the Son of Erhin is also the title of the Welsh proso romance which 
eorrespondB, in Its main features, to Ohrition do Troyes's Erec. 

* Supposed by some to be Portsmouth. The Welsh name simply means H ship's 
port.” 

4 Rhys, prefaoe to Lent’s edition of Malory, p. ixv. 
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Arthur, however, appears in a distinctly different character 
in yet another poem included in The Black Book . In Eulkivch 
and Olwm , one of Arthur’s chief porters answers to the fearsome 
name of Glewlwyd Gavaelvawr, or Glewlwyd of the Mighty Grasp. 
The Black Book poem is cast in the form of a dialogue between 
him and Arthur. Glewlwyd would seem, in the poem, to have a 
castle of his own, from the gates of which he questions Arthur 
alxmt himself and his followers. The description given of them 
by Arthur is noteworthy us pointing to the existence of an early 
tradition which made him the head of a sort of military court, 
and foreshadows, in a rude way, the fellowship of the Hound Table. 
Several of the names found in it connect this curious intern with 
Knlhitrh mid Ohmt. ’Hie first, and the doughtiest, of Arthur’s 
champions is “the worthy Kei (Kid).” “Vain were it to boast 
against Kei in battle,” sings the bard; “when from a horn he 
drank, he drank as much as four men; when lie canto into 1 tattle, 
he slew as would an hundred; unless it were God’s doing, Kei's 
death would Ih> unachieved.” 

Arthur recedes still further into the twilight of myth in the 
only other old Welsh |>oem where any extended allusion is made 
to him. The imein in question is found in Thr Book of Taliesin, 
and is called Preideu Anmren, or the Harrowing* of Hell, litis 
is just one of those weird mythological jmems which are very 
difficult to interpret, ami where, again to quote Matthew Arnold, 
the author “ is pillaging an antiquity of which he dues not fully 
possess the secret” Here Arthur sets out upon vurious expo- 
dttlons over perilous seas in his ship Pridwcn; one of them had 
as its olyect the rape of a mysterious cauldron belonging to the 
king of Hades. “ Three freights of Pridwen," says the ban I, “were 
they who went out with Arthur; seven alone were they who 
returned” from Caer Midi, Caer lligor and the other wholly 
unidentified places whither they fared It is in this jhhmi that 
the closest parallels of all are found with incidents dcseril>ed in 
the story of Knthwrh and Ohwn, and, as a whole, it “evidently 
deeds with expeditions conducted by Arthur by sea to the realms 
of twilight and darkness 1 ,” But, here, the British king Is much 
farther removed than in Ktdhwch from any known country, and 
appears as a purely mythical hero with supernatural attributes. 

The most remarkable fragment—For the tale, as we have it, Ss 
an obvious torso —of all the early Welsh literature about Arthur 

1 E hyn, pref&o* to Deat*» Malory, p, xxxiv, whir* ih§ potm’i oorre»rond«uow» with 
Kulhweh polnUd out, 
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that has come down to us is the prose romance of Kidhwch ami 
Olwen. The oldest extant text of it is that of the early fourteenth 
century MS known as The White Book of Rhydcrch 1 , where we 
find many remarkable archaisms which have been modernised in 
the version of The Red Book of Hergest ; but the original form 
of the story is assigned, by the most competent authorities, to the 
tenth century 2 . It is included in Lady Charlotte Guest’s translation 
of the Mabinoyion; and, as that translation largely contributed 
to the fashioning of the most popular presentment of Arthurian 
romance in modern English poetry, a brief account of the entire 
series of these Welsh tales may here be appropriately given. AH 
the tales translated by Lady Guest are taken from The Red Book 
of Hergest, with the exception of The History of Taliesin. 
Taliesin 3 , in the form we have it, is a compilation of obviously 
late medieval origin, and is not found in any M»S of an earlier 
date than the end of the sixteenth century. The name MM- 
nogwn belongs, strictly speaking, to only four of the twelve stories 
included in Lady Guest’s book. Each of these four tales is called 
in Welsh “ceine y Mabinogi,” which means “a branch of the 
Mabinogi”; and the correct title for the group should bo “the 
four branches of the Mabinogi” The term mabinogi signifies “a 
tale of youth,” or “a tale for the young.” The “four branches'* are 
the tales known as JPwyll , prince of Dymd ; Brmmen, daughter 
ofU$r\ Mammy dan, son of Llflr; and Math, son of Mathonwy, 
They contain what is probably the most archaic body of Welsh 
tradition in existence, are largely, if not entirely, mythological in 
character and suggest many points of analogy with the mythic 
tales of Ireland 4 . They deal, mainly, with the fortunes of three 
great families, the children of Ddn, the children of IJfr and the 
family of Pwyll. In these stories, the Mabimgion proper, Arthur 
does not appear at all. 

Of the other tales, two— The Dream of Maxen Wledig and 
Lhtft cmd Llevelys —are brief romantic excursions into the do¬ 
main of ancient British history, later in date, probably, than 
Geoffrey’s Historia . Arthur does not figure in either. The 
remaining five tales, however, are all Arthurian, but form two 

1 In tho Peniarth Library. Gwenogvryn Evans has an edition of this MS in 
preparation. 

s Ithys, Dent’s Malory , p. zxxlv. 

• Thomas Love Peaoook drew most of his matter for The Mit/oriunei of Elphin front 
this tale. 

4 For a suggestive analysis of the probable origins and mythological slgnifloanoe 
of the “ four branches,” see Rhys. Celtic Folk-lore. vol. n. 
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distinct groups. In Ktdhwch and Ohvcn and The, Dream of 
Rhonabivy we have two Arthurian stories of apparently pure 
British origin, in which Arthur is presented in a milieu altogether 
unaffected by the French romancea The second and better known 
group, consisting of the three tales entitled The Lady of the 
Fountain, Geraint, son of Erhin and Feredur , mn of Evmiee, 
are romances palpably based upon French originals. They corre¬ 
spond, respectively, in their main features, to Ohrdtien de Troyes’s 
Le chevalier an lion, Free and Lc conte del Graal l . 

The Mabinogion, ns a whole, are the most artistic and de¬ 
lightful expression of the early Celtic genius which we possess. 
Nowhere else do we come into such close touch with the real 
“ Celtic magic,” with the true enchanted land, where w the eternal 
illusion clothes itself in the most seductive ImettV Composed 
though they were, in all probability, by a professional literary 
class, these stories are distinguished by a naive charm which 
suggests anything but an artificial literary craftsmanship The 
supernatural is treated in them as the most natural thing in the 
world, and the personages who possess magic gifts are made to 
move about and speak and behave us perfectly normal human 
creatures. The simple grace of their narrative, their delicacy tutd 
tenderness of sentiment and, al*ove nil, their feeling for nature, 
distinguish these biles altogether from the eljilwimte productions 
of the French romantic; schools; while in its lucid precision of form, 
and in its admirable adaptation to the matter with which it deals, 
no medieval prose sur| lasses that of the Welsh of the Mabinogion* 
These traits are what make it imjx>Hsible to regard even the later 
Welsh Arthurian stories as mere imitations of Chretien’s interna. 
Their characters and incidents may be, substantially, the same; 
but the tone, the atmosphere, the entire artistic setting of the 
Welsh tales are altogether different; and “neither Ohrdtien nor 
Marie do France, nor any other French writer of the time, whether 
in France or England, can for one moment comjmre with the 
Welshmen ns story-tellers pure and simple*.” 

1 be Conte del drool in only in part tho work of Citation. 

* Henan, The Poetry of the Celtic Jitter*. (Tran*. IiiitchlnKon,) 

* A. Nntt, in hl« edition of hady C. Ouitut'a Mnbimgbn, p. 882. Cf. Itenan t 
“The oharm of tha Mobimylm principally ranide* in the amiable serenity of the 
Celtic mind, neither ead nor gay, ever in euapense between a anule end a tear. We 
have in them the simple recital of a child, unwitting of any distinction between the 
nohle and the oommon; there!« aomethltig of that itoftly animated world, of that calm 
and tranquil ideal to which Arioeto’e stansa* transport no. The chatter of the later 
medieval French and German imitator* can give no Idea of thie charming manner of 
narration. The skilful CbrAtien de Troyes himself remains in this wapeet far below 
tbs Welsh itory.t«U*r».” The Poetry of the Celtic Race*. 
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Kulhwch and Olwen, however, is the only one of these tales 
that need detain us here, embodying as it does, in common with 
the Welsh poems already quoted, Arthurian traditions far transcend¬ 
ing in age the appearance of the Arthur of chivalry* Here, as 
Matthew Arnold has said in an oft-quoted passage, the story-teller 
“ is like a peasant building his hut on the site of Halicarnassus or 
Ephesus; he builds, but what he builds is full of materials of which 
he knows not the history, or knows by a glimmering tradition 
merely—stones ‘not of this building,’ but of an older architecture, 
greater, cuiminger, more majestical” The main theme of the 
story is the wooing of Olwen, the daughter of Ys|>a(taden Pen 
Kawr, by Kulhwch, the son of Kilyd, and the long series of 
labours imposed upon the suitor in order to gain her Imnd. 
Olwen appears to have been well worth the arduoiw quest, for 
“her skin was whiter than the foam of the wave, and fairer were 
her hands and her fingora than the blossoms of the wood anemone 
amidst the spray of the meadow fountain,” and “four white trefoils 
sprung up wherever she trod” Arthur appears, here, not as the 
ideal British warrior, nor an the hope and future restorer of his 
race, but as a fairy king, overcoming uncouth and monstrous 
enemies by his own and his followers' magic. All the same, he 
is the lord of what is to the story-teller, in many places, a very 
determinate realm; for, one of the most remarkable features of 
Knlhweh and Olwen , as compared with the later Arthurian tales, 
is the precision of its topography. The route of the boar-hunt, 
for example—or the hunting of the Twrch Tvwyth —may be traced, 
without much difficulty, on our maps 1 . 

Even more remarkable, however, than the topographical detail 
of the story is the congeries of fabulous and fantastic names 
grouped in it around the central figure of Arthur. This feature 
suggesting, as it does, the Arthurian court of the age of chivalry, 
might be taken as evidence of the late redaction of the tale as we 
have it, were it not that the story-teller gives details about most 
of these strange characters which are evidently drawn from the 
remnants of some lost saga. Arthur himself is introduced to Us 
in his palace, or hall, called Ehangwen, and thither Kulhwch comes 
to crave his help to obtain Olwen; “and this boon I likewise seek," 
says Kulhwch, “at the hands of thy warriors.” These warriors 
Kulhwch then proceeds to name in seemingly interminable suc¬ 
cession. First in the long and weird list come Kai and Bedwyr; 
others well known to early Welsh tradition include Gwynn and 

1 See Rhys's account of the hunt in Celtic Folklore, Vol. u, p. 579, 
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Edern, the sons of Nud, Geraint, the son of Erbin, Taliesin, the 
chief of bards, Manawydan, the son of Ll^r. But, among the 
company, there also appear several grotesque figures of whom 
nothing is known save what the story-teller himself, giving rein, 
as it would seem, to a deliberately mischievous humour, briefly 
records. Thus we have, for example, one Sol, who “ could stand 
all day upon one foot”; Gwevyl, the son of Gwestad, who “on the 
day he was sad, would let one of his lips drop lxslow his waist, 
while he turned up the other like a cap upon his head”; Olust, the 
son of Clustveinad, who “though he were buried seven cubits 
beneath the earth, would hear the ant fifty miles off rise from her 
nest in the morning.” Even familiar Arthurian heroes, like Kai, 
are (lowered with sujierhuman jwwers. “ Kai had this {Hjcnliarity, 
that his breath lasted nine nights and days under water, and he 
could exist nine nights and nine days without sleep.” “Very 
subtle was Kai; when it pleased him he could make himself as 
tall as the highest tree in the forest.” We are remote indeed, 
in such company as this, from the knights of the Hound Table; 
but wo are not so remote from the fairy world depicted in the 
“Four Branches of the Mahinogi.” The conclusion to which 
KulhuH'h and Ohmi, and the few poems which mention Arthur, 
clearly point is that the British king was far ixjtter known to 
early WcIhIi tradition its a mythic, hero than its the champion 
of the Britons in their wars with the English, There may have 
been a historical Arthur who was a (tomes Britannia*, or a dux 
beUorum, of the sixth century, and his name, “ re-echoed by the 
topography of the country once under his protection,” may have 
“ gathered round it legends of heroes and divinities of a past of 
indefinite extent 1 ,” What we do, however, know is that the 
Arthur who emerges out of the mlBts of Celtic tradition at the 
beginning of the twelfth century is an entirely imaginary being, 
a king of fairy-land, undertaking hazardous quests, slaying monsters, 
visiting the realms of the dead, and leaving at his call a number of 
knightly henchmen, notably Kay and Bedivere, who arc all but his 
equals in wizardry and martial prowess. This mythical Arthur— 
the creation of a primitive imagination altogether unaffected by 
the sophisticated conceptions of chivalry and of conscious dealers 
in romantic literary wares—belongs to early Welsh literature 
alone, 

The transformation of the Welsh, or British, Arthur into a 
romantic hero of European renown was the result of the contact 

1 Shy*, prafaoe to Dsot'i Malory, p. xxxvL 
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of Norman culture and, as it would seem, Norman diplomacy, 
with the Celtic races of the west. It was doubtless from Britanny, 
rather than from Wales, that the Normans derived their first 
knowledge of the Arthurian stories. Indeed, it is prolwfrle that 
the nameless story-tellers of Britanny fastened upon, and expanded, 
a number of popular traditions which prefigured the Arthur of 
romance much more clearly than anything told or written in 
Wales. The Armorican " Bretons ” are probably those whom 
Waco mentions as "telling many a fable of the Table Bound 1 ." 
In Britanny, also, a belief in Arthur’s return must long have been 
current, for Alanus de Insulis records that a denial of it in the 
second half of the twelfth century would bo likely to cost a man 
his life in the country districts of Britanny 2 . By the middle of 
the eleventh century the relations between the duchy of Normandy 
and the Bretons had become particularly close, and the duke of 
Britanny was one of William the Conqueror's staunchest allies at 
the time of the invasion of Britain. 

It is not, however, to Britanny that the great Latin ex¬ 
ploitation of the legend of Arthur, under Norman auspices, 
belongs, but to a section of Great Britain where the Norman 
conquerors had, very rapidly, succeeded in establishing intimate 
relations with the Welsh. By the beginning of the twelfth 
century the Normans had effected a firm settlement in South 
Wales, Now, it happens that it was a writer associated, at 
least by name, with the South Wales border, and claiming the 
patronage of a princely Norman who held that part of the country 
in fee, who, most of all, is entitled to be called the literary father 
of Arthurian romance. Robert, earl of Gloucester, and a natural 
son of Henry I—for there is no evidence in support of the tradition 
that his mother was the beautiful Nest, the daughter of the Welsh 
prince, Rhys ap Towdwr—aequired, early in the twelfth century, the 
lordship of Glamorgan by marriage with Mabel, daughter of Rulwrt 
Fitz-hamon, conqueror of Glamorgan. Robert, like his father, was 
a liberal and a diplomatic patron of letters. It was to him that 
William of Malmesbury, the greatest historian of Iuh time, dedi¬ 
cated liis Jtntory. To him was due the foundation of the abbey 
of Margam, whose chronicle is a valuable early authority for the 
history of Wales. On his estates at Torigni wuh Iwrn JtoinTt de 
Monte, abbot of Mont St Michel, a chronicler of renown, and a 
lover and student of Breton legends. Al>ove all, it was under his 

1 Homan de Jlrut, 1. WUW4. 

* I'Tuyhetia Anylieana, otc. (PnuikJWt, IMtf), jib. 1, p. 17. 
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immediate patronage that Geoffrey of Monmouth compiled his 
romantic History of the Kings of Britain. 

Of Geoffrey’s personal history we know little. His Ml name 
appears to have been, significantly, Geoffrey Arthur. His relentless 
critic, William of Newburgh, takes “ Arthur ” to have been a by¬ 
name given to him on the score of his Arthurian fabrications; but 
the truth probably is that Arthur was the name of his father 1 . 
His connection with Monmouth is obscure; he may have been 
born in the town, or educated at the priory founded there by 
the Breton, Wihenoc. He was never, as he is commonly designated, 
archdeacon of Monmouth, for there was no such archdeaconry in 
existence. Whether he was by descent a Breton, or a Welshman, 
we know no more than we do whether the famous “ British book," 
which he professes to have used, was derived from Wales or from 
Britanny. Neither matter is of much consequence. The “British 
book” may very well have been an authentic document, since lost, 
which was placed, as he tells us, at his disposal by his friend 
Walter, archdeacon of Oxford. Much Welsh and Breton folk-lore 
doubtless reached him through monastic channels. Nennius and 
Bede furnished him with matter which can lie clearly traced in his 
text 8 . There can be little doubt, however, that the main source 
of tho Arthurian portions of his History was Geoffrey's own 
imagination. Tho floating popular traditions about Arthur, and 
the few documents which ho had to his hand, plainly suggested 
to him the possibilities of developing a now and striking romantic 
theme. Geoffrey appears to have gauged the tastes and fancies of 
the courtly readers of his day with an astuteness worthy of a 
Defoe. Romance was in demand, and Geoffrey, giving the rein 
to his faculty for decorative and rhetorical writing, responded 
to that demand with an address that would have done credit to 
the most alert of modern novelists. The time-honoured vehicle 
of the chronicle was turned to new and unexpected uses. Bober 
and orthodox chroniclers, like William of Malmesbury and Henry 
of Huntingdon, are deliberately warned off the ground thus opened 
out for the poet and the romancer. The “ kings of the Baxons ” 
were their legitimate subject; tho “kings of tho Britons" were 

1 Hit stmt it given at Qaiifridue Arturv* in the lilt of witnwte* to tho foundation 
charter of the abbey of Oenty in 1129. See Dugdala, Monatticon, vi, p. 251, and 
Sir 7. Madden, in Journal of the Archaeological Inttitute, 1868, p. 805. 

* A full, and mott tuggwtive, ditonetion of the whole tnbjeot of Geoffrey 1 * eonroee 
it given in The Arthurian Material in the QhronicUt by E. H. Flatohtr {Harvard 
Studii* in Phil, and Lit. Vol. x, 1906). 
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outside their province, for “the British book” was to them a sealed 
volume 1 . 

Geoffrey’s relation to the Latin chroniclers of his time is dealt 
with in another chapter; here, his contributions to Arthurian 
story alone claim our attention. The glorification of Arthur in 
the History lends some countenance to the supposition that the 
work was written with an interested motive. Geoffrey probably 
aspired, like most of his class, to preferment in the church, and 
may have hoped that his book would ingratiate him with the earl 
of Gloucester and with Alexander, bishop of Lincoln, to whom 
he dedicated, separately, the “Prophecies of Merlin.” Assuming 
him to have had such motives, Geoffrey’s History iH interpreted 
as being a kind of prose epic, intended to celebrate the united 
glories of the composite Anglo-Norman empire winch attained 
its widest extent under Henry II 2 . It did, indeed, provide a hero 
in whom Norman and Saxon, Welshman and Breton, could take 
common pride. Moreover, the ancient birthright and the essential 
homogeneity of the various races embraced in the Angevin empire 
were attested by an account of their descent from a branch of the 
Trojan stock celebrated in the Aemul Brutus, whose eponymous 
connection with the country had already been suggested by Nennius, 
became for Britain what Aeneas was for Rome, Geoffrey’s chronicle 
is thus the first Brut, the first elaborate, and possibly “inspired," 
adaptation of the Brutus legend for the glorification of Britain; 
and, in time, all records of the early British kings, whether in 
prose or verse, which had this mythic starting-point, came to 
be called Bmts —presumably in imitation of the title of Vergil’s 
epic. 

Apart, however, from its Trojan prelude, and its possible 
political or diplomatic motive, there is little real analogy between 
Geoffrey’s Brut and the Aeneitl For Arthur, after all, and not 
Brutus, is Geoffrey’s ultimate hero. The jlos regum of early 
Britain, the warrior who vindicates the essential valour of the 
British people, and who not only triumphs over his insignificant 
enemies in Britain itself, but conquers a great part of Europe 
and forces even the once victorious Romans to pay tribute to 
a British king, is Arthur. In him was fulfilled the prophecy that 
“for the third time should one of British race be bom who should 

* See the epilogue to Geoffrey's Hlitory, 

9 This hypothesis is Advanced with mu oh ingenuity, and plausibility, in the epilogue 
to what is the best English translation of Geoffrey's Htitory, by Sebastian Evans, 
London, 1608. 
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obtain the empire of Rome.” Thun, Geoffrey brings all his powers 
of rhetoric, and all his imagination, to bear upon his delineation of 
Arthur and his exploits. The first six books of the History tell, 
with many embellishments of style and with incidental references 
to contemporary events elsewhere, inserted as so many grave 
guarantees of authenticity, the story of Arthur’s kingly prede¬ 
cessors. At the close of the sixth book the weird figure of Merlin 
appears on the scene; and Geoffrey pauses to give, in an entire 
book, the fantastic prophecies attributed to that wonder-working 
seer. Romance, frank and undisguised, now usurps the place of 
sober, or affected, history. Merlin’s magic arts are made largely 
contributory to the birth of " the most renowned Arthur.” Uther 
and Gorlois and Igenia and the castle of Tintagol, or Tintagel, 
now take their place, for the first time, in the fabric of Arthurian 
story. 

Uther, with Merlin's assistance, gains admission to Igema's 
castle in the semblance of her lord, Gorlois, and begets Arthur; upon 
the death of Gorlois, Uther takes Igenia for his lawful queen, and 
Arthur of duo right succeeds to the throne. Crowned by Dubridus, 
"archbishop of the City of Legions,” at the early age of fifteen, 
Arthur at once begins his career of conquest. The Saxons, Scots 
and Piets are encountered and vanquished at the river Duglas; 
afterwards, with the aid of his cousin, king Iloel of Britanny, 
Arthur subjugates the entire island and divides Scotland among 
its original rightful rulers, Lot and his two brothers, Urian and 
AuguseL Lot, we are told by the way, “ had, in the days of 
Aurelius Ambrosius, married Arthur's own sister, who had borne 
unto him Gawain and Mordred.” Having restored the whole 
country to its ancient dignity, Arthur "took unto himsolf a wife 
born of a noble Homan family, Guanhumara, who, brought up mad 
nurtured in the household of duke Cador, surpassed in beauty all 
the other women of the island.” Ireland and Iceland are next 
added to his conquests, while tribute is jwiid and homage made 
to him by the rulers of the Orkneys and of Gothland. His 
court now is the centre of a brilliant assemblage of knights, his 
fear "fells upon the kings of realms oversea” and his "heart 
became so uplifted within him” that "he set his desire upon 
subduing the whole of Europe unto himself 1 ”. Norway, Dacia 
and Gaul fell in quick succession under Arthur's sway; Normandy 
is made over to "Bedwyr, his butler,” and Aryou to "Kay, his 
seneschal” Returning to Britain, Arthur next holds high court at 

1 Bk. n, oh. xi# 
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Caerleon-upon-TJsk, then a city whoso “kingly palaces" vied in 
magnificence with those of Rome itself. 

At that time was Britain exalted unto so high a pitch of dignity as that 
it did surpass all other kingdoms in plenty of riches, in luxury of adornment, 
and in the courteous wit of them that dwelt therein. Whatsoever knight in 
the land was of renown for his prowess did wear his clothes and his arms all 
of one same colour. And the dames, no less witty, would apparel them in 
like manner in a single colour, nor would they deign have the love of any 
Bave he had thrice approved him in the wars. Wherefore at that time did 
dames wax chaste and knights the nobler for their love 1 . 

The pomp and colour of the ago of chivalry, and its ideals of 
knightly love, are thus already beginning to qualify imaginative 
conceptions of the Arthurian court; while the picture of Arthur 
himself, as the head of princely vassals and emulous knights, makes 
the transition easy to the fellowship of the Round Table, and to all 
the other accretions of later romances. But Geoffrey does not, 
any more than the early Welsh poets and story-tellers or the later, 
and more delilierate, purveyors of fantastic fables, altogether 
remove his Arthur from wonderland. The British king still slays 
monsters; by his own hand he kills a Spanish giant at 8t Michael’s 
Mount, and a still more formidable foe, the giant “ Ritho of Mount 
Eryri, who had fashioned him a furred cloak of the kings he had 
slain." Equally marvellous is Arthur’s individual might in battle, 
for, in his encounters with the Romans, “nought might armour 
avail" his antagonists “ but that Caliburn would carve their souls 
from out them with their blood" 

The great battle with the Romans, in which Arthur displayed 
such prowess, was a fateful one. The British hosts did, indeed, 
gain the victory; and Hoel and Gawain (Walgainus) performed 
prodigies of valour second only to those of Arthur himself. But 
the triumph was obtained at a heavy cost; many illustrious British 
chieftains, and, above all, the faithful Kay and Bedwyr, were 
numbered among the skin. The result of the battle was to fire 
Arthur with the design of marching upon the city of Rome itself 
He was already loginning to climb the passes of the Alps, when 
“message was brought him that his nephew Mordrcd, unto whom 
he had committed the charge of Britain, had tyraimously and 
traitorously set the crown of the kingdom upon his own head, and 
had linked him in unhallowed union with Guenevere, the queen, 
in despite of her former marriage 51 ". Arthur, taking with him his 
British warriors only, returns home. Mordrcd meets him as ho 

1 S. Evana'a tram (London, 11)08), 


* Bunk x, eh, xm. 
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lands, and, in the ensuing battle, Gawain and many others are slam. 
Mordred, however, is driven back, and Guinevere* in terror for her 
safety, becomes a nun. The final battle is fought at the river 
Camel in the west country. Mordred is defeated and slain, and 
most of the leaders on both sides perish. “Even the renowned 
king Arthur himself was wounded unto death, and was borne 
thence unto the island of Avalon for the healing of his wounds.” 

Such, in brief, is the narrative through the medium of which 
Arthur made his triumphant entry to the kingship of the most 
splendid province of medieval romance. Let Geoffrey have the 
credit which is his due. It is little to the point to seek to minimise 
his influence upon the rise and growth of Arthurian romance bj 
emphasising his omissions,—that, for example, he knows nothing 
of Lancelot, of Tristram, of the Holy Grail and of other famouf 
characters and incidents of the fully-developed legend. The salient 
feet is that while, before the appearance of Geoffrey's History. 
Arthur, as a literary hero, is virtually unknown, he becomes, almost 
immediately afterwards, the centre of the greatest of the romantic 
cycles. He is, indeed, transformed eventually into a very different 
being from the warlike British champion of Geoffrey’s book; but it 
is in that book that we obtain our first full-length literary portrait oi 
him, and, in the Mordred and Guinevere episode, that we find the 
first deliberate suggestion of the love-tragedy which the romancert 
were so quick to seise upon and to expand. Geoffrey’s Arthur ia 
no doubt, largely a Normanined Arthur, and many of the details and 
incidents woven into his narrative are derived from his knowledge 
and observation of Norman manners and Norman pomp 1 ; but hif 
story, as a whole, has, like every vivid product of the imagination 
a charm altogether independent of the time and the condition)! 
of its making, and is charged throughout with the seductive magie 
of romance. Hence the spell which Geoffrey’s legends exerted ovei 
so many famous English poets, haunted by memories of 

what rcHoundn 

In fable or romance of Uthor’H «>n, 

Begirt with British and Armorlc knights. 

Possibly, no work before the age of printed books attained sucl 
immediate and astonishing popularity. To this the number o 
extant MSS of the work bears testimony 8 , while translations 

1 See Fletcher, The Arthurian Material in the OhronieUu (Harvard, 1900) 
PP- 109 aqq. 

8 The British Mneetun alone haa thlrtj*five, and the Bodleian sixteen. 
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adaptations, and continuations of it formed one of the staple 
exercises of a host of medieval scribes. The sensation created 
by the book at the time of its first circulation is attested by one 
of the earliest, if not the earliest of all, writers who borrowed from 
it—Alfred of Beverley. In the preface to his History, largely an 
abridgment of Geoffrey compiled about 1150, Alfred states that 
Geoffrey’s book was so universally talked of that to confess ignorance 
of its stories was the mark of a clown. 

In the epilogue to his History , where he bids William of 
Malmesbury and Henry of Huntingdon “ be silent as to the kings 
of the Britons,” Geoffrey commits the task of writing their further 
history to “ Caradoc of Llancarvan, my contemporary.” No Latin 
chronicle bearing Caradoc’s name is known to exist; but certain 
Welsh compilations, continuing Geoffrey’s narrative down to the 
year 1156, are, on very doubtful authority, ascribed to him 1 . 
Caradoc’s authorship is, however, claimed with more confidence 
for a work which embodies a few Arthurian traditions of which 
Geoffrey seems to have been ignorant—-the Latin Life of Gildas, 
In this curious production, written either before or shortly after 
Geoffrey’s death 2 , Arthur is described, first of all, as being engaged 
in deadly feud with Ilueil, or Huel, king of Scotland and one of 
Gildas’s twenty-three brothers, whom he finally kills; he subse¬ 
quently comes into collision with Melwas, the wicked king of u the 
summer country,” or Somerset, who had, unknown to him, abducted 
his wife, Guonevor, and concealed her in the abbey of Glastonia, 
Just as the two kings are about to meet in battle, the monks of 
Glastonia, accompanied by Gildas, intervene and succeed in per¬ 
suading Melwas to restore Guencver to Arthur. This would seem 
to be the earliest appearance of the tradition which, in the 
romances, substitutes Melwas (the Mellyagrauncc of Malory) for 
Mordred as the abductor of Guinevere. Other Ijatin lives of Welsh 
saints, written not long after the Life qf Gildas , record traditions 
about Arthur which are quite independent of Geoffrey*, a feet 
which would seem to indicate that Geoffrey’s direct borrowings of 
Arthurian stories from Welsh sources are comparatively slight. 

Popular though it immediately became elsewhere, Geoffrey’s 
History , it is strange to find, seems to have aroused little interest 


1 floo the English translation published in lfiBl by David l’owell. 

9 According to a competent authority, about 11C0 (F. Lot in Itomania, xxiv, 830). 
The MB (at Corpus Christi Collude, Cambridge) is of the twelfth century, 

* See, for example, the Life of St Carannog and the Life of St Cadoo in Bw'i 
Cambro'BriiUh Saint* (1858). 
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in Wales. An important Welsh translation of it 1 , which was, at 
one time, supposed to have been its “British” original, was, indeed, 
made at an early date, but the medieval Welsh bards remained 
altogether indifferent to Arthurian story. The second great period 
of Welsh bardic activity extends from the twelfth century down to 
the death of prince Llywelyn ap Graffud in 12B2; but we look in 
vain among the works of the crowd of bards who flourished at this 
period for any celebration of Arthur and his deeds. There is no 
Welsh metrical romance, or epic, of Arthur. The medieval bards 
sing, in preference, of living warriors or of those lately dead, well 
knowing that such encomiastic j>oetry brought its ready rewards. 
It is to her prose story-tellers that Wales owes her one incomparable 
contribution to Arthurian romance in the native tongue. 

The full value of the Arthurian stories as poetic and romantic 
matter and, in particular, their possibilities of adaptation and 
expansion as ideal tales of chivalry, were first perceived in France, 
or, at any rate, by writers who used the French language. Three 
stages, or forms, in the literary exploitation to which the legends 
were subjected by French romantic writers, can be clearly traced. 
First comes the metrical chronicle, in which Geoffrey's quasi- 
historieal narrative appears in an expanded and highly-coloured 
romantic setting, and of which Waco's Brut is the earliest standard 
example. This was the literary form in which the Arthurian 
legend made its first appearance in English. Next in order, and 
not much later, perhaps, in their actual origin, come tho metrical 
romances proper. These poetical romances, of which the works 
of Chretien de Troyes are at once the typical, and the most success¬ 
ful, examples, are concerned with the careers and achievements 
of individual knights of the Arthurian court In them, Arthur 
himself plays quite a subordinate part; his wars and the com¬ 
plications that led to his tragic end are altogether lost sight of. 
The third stage is represented by the prose romances, which began 
to bo compiled, probably, during the closing years of the twelfth 
century, and which underwent a continuous process of oxismsion, 
interpolation and redaction until about the middle of the thirteenth 
century. Many of these prose romances, such as those of Merlin 

1 Yttorya Brankinei y, Brytunyeit in Th* Bad Book of Hargett (add. Rhy« and 
Cbranognyn Evana, Oxford, 1890). Another W*i«h ohroniole, also at on* tlma 
supposed to hava faaati Gooff ray’s original, ia TysiUo's Brut, printed In tha Myoyrian 
Archaeology of Walet at “ from tha Bad Book of Hargett.” Ho soeh ohronioio, how¬ 
ever, appaart In Th* Bed Book . Tyeilio la tnppoaad to ha?a fired in tha seventh 
century; tha chroniola aacrlbad to him is not found is any MB earlier than tha 
fifteenth. 
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and Lancelot, give much greater prominence than the poems do 
to Arthur’s individual deeds and fortunes. The most celebrated 
name associated with the authorship of these prose works is that 
of Walter Map, who, calling, as he does, the Welsh his "fellow- 
countrymen 1 ,” brings Wales and the Angevin court, once more, into 
touch with the development of the Arthurian legend. 

The Norman clerk, Wace, was the first French writer who 
turned Geoffrey of Monmouth’s fabulous chronicle to profitable 
poetical uses. Geoffrey Gaimar, an Anglo-Norman writer who 
lived in the north of England, had, probably, anticipated Wace’s 
design 2 ; but no copy of Gaimar’s translation has been preserved. 
Wace’s poem was completed in 1155, and, according to Layamon 8 , 
was dedicated to queen Eleanor, the wife of Henry II—another 
fact which indicates the interest taken by the Anglo-Norman court 
in the literary exploitation and the dissemination of British legends. 
Wace was a courtly writer, and in his narrative Arthur appears as 
the flower of chivalry, the ideal knightly warrior of the Norman 
imagination. Although his poem is based, in substance, entirely 
on Geoffrey's History, Waco is far from being a mere servile 
translator of Geoffrey. He dresses up Geoffrey’s matter with a 
wealth of picturesque detail and of colour all his own. Moreover, 
he seems to have had access to romantic traditions, or stories, 
quite unknown to Geoffrey. The Bound Table, for example* is 
first heard of in Wace—and of it, as he says, "the Bretons tell 
many a fable.” It was made by Arthur in order to settle all 
disputes about precedence among his knights 4 . Wace also amplifies 
Geoffrey’s account of the passing of Arthur. The British king is 
not merely left in Avalon “to be cured of his wounds” ; ho is still 
there, the Bretons await him, and say that he will come back and 
live again 5 . Waco’s poem, as a whole, thus represents an inter¬ 
mediate stage between the chronicles and the pure romances. It 
must have contributed powerfully to the popularity of “the matter 
of Britain,” by putting it into a form mid a language which com¬ 
manded a much larger constituency of readers than would be 
attracted by any Latin prose narrative, however highly coloured 
or agreeably written. 

1 Be Nugit CuriaUum, Dist. it, oh. xx. 

8 Gaimar had probably completed his work by 1180. Hi« loot History of tkt 
Britons formed a prelude to hi* L'EttorU des Engl**, which hai been prewired (ed. 
Hardy and Martin, BoUt Series^ 1888—9). 

8 Layamon state* that Waoe "gave’' hie book to “ the noble Eleanor, who wae the 
high king Henry's queen," Brut , 11.42, 48. 

* U, 9994-10,007. » L. 18,888. 
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Above all, Wace's Brut is of signal interest to English readers 
as forming the basis of the solitary contribution of any consequence 
made by an English writer to the vast and varied mass of Arthurian 
literature before the fourteenth century. Layamon, however, is 
a very different poet from Wace. While not indifferent to romance, 
as several significant additions to the Arthurian part of his story 
will show, Layamon wrote his Brut as a frankly patriotic English 
epic. Wace’s work is almost as artificial and exotic a product 
as the poetical romances; it was designed as a contribution to the 
polite literature of the Norman aristocracy. Layamon, dwelling 
in seclusion on the banks of the Severn, where “it was good to be,” 
was fired by an ambition “to tell the noble deeds of England," and 
to tell them in the English tongue. His poem is the first articulate 
utterance of the native English genius reasserting itself in its own 
language after the long silence which succeeded the Conquest 
Although he borrows most of his matter from Wace, Layamon, 
in manner and spirit* is much nearer akin to the robust singers 
of the Old English period than to the courtly French poet The 
simple force and vividness of the primitive English epic reappear 
in descriptions of battle scenes and of heroic deeds. Even the 
poet's diction is scrupulously pure English. And Arthur, who, 
in the hands of the professional romancers, had already 1 income 
all but an alien to his fatherland, is restored to his rightful 
place as the champion of Britain, and the great Christian king 
who 

Brew all the petty princedom* under him, 

Their king and head, and made a realm, and relffn’d. 

Arthur, therefore, was to Layamon, primarily, the ideal British 
hero—an actual king of England, whose character and prowess 
deserved the veneration of his countrymen altogether apart from 
the glamour with which romance had enshrouded his name. But 
Layamon was a poet; and upon him, as upon the reHt, the romantic 
glamour works its inevitable spell Elf-land claims Arthur, lx>th 
at his birth and at his death. Elves received him into the world; 
they gave him gifts, to become the best of knights and a mighty 
king, to have long life and to be generous above all living men K 
At his passing, Arthur says he wifi go to Argante (Morgan 
the splendid elf; she wifi heal him of his wounds, so that he will 
return again to his kingdom*. Again, Arthur's byrnie was made 
for him by Wygar, the elvish smith 8 , his spear by Griffin of the 


5 Lt. 19,804 «qq. (Madden's ed.). 


> LJ. 88,610 sqq. 


* L. 81,186. 
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city of the wizard Merlin (Kaermerdin) 1 . Calibum, his sword, 
was wrought in Avalon with magic craft 2 ; the Bound Table by 
a strange carpenter from beyond the sea 8 . Nowhere, however, 
does Layamon’s poem breathe more of the spirit of pure romance 
than in the passages which describe Arthur’s last battle and fall. 
The encounter took place at Camelford (Camlan) "a name that 
will last for ever 4 .” The stream, hard by, “was flooded with blood 
unmeasured.” So thick was the throng that the warriors could 
not distinguish each other 6 , but “each slew downright, were he 
swain, were he knight.” Modred and all his knights perished 
and “ there were slain ail the brave ones, Arthur’s warriors, high 
and low, and all the Britons of Arthur’s board.” Of all the two 
hundred thousand men who fought none remained, at the end 
of the fight, save Arthur and two of his knights. But Arthur was 
sorely wounded, and, bidding the young Constantine, Cador's son, 
take charge of his kingdom, he consigns himself to the care of 
Argante, “the fairest of all maidens,” who dwells in Avalon. Thence, 
cured of his wounds, he will come again to “dwell with the Britons 
with mickle joy.” 

Bren with the words there came from the sea a short boat, borne on the 
waves, and two women therein, wondrously arrayed; and they took Arthur 
anon, and bare him quickly, and softly laid him down, and fared forth away. 
Then was brought to pass that which Merlin whilom said, that there should 
be sorrow untold at Arthur's forth-faring. The Britons believe yet that he is 
alive, and dwelleth in Avalon, with the fairest of all elves, and ever yet the 
Britons look for Arthur’s coming. Was never the man bom, nor ever of 
woman chosen, that knoweth the sooth, to say more of Arthur. But whilom 
thore woh a seer bight Merlin; he said with words—and his sayings were 
sooth—that an Arthur should yet come to help the Britons. 

In this passage, as in many others, Layamon supplies several 
details not found in Wace,and his poem throughout bears abundant 
evidence that he drew upon a fund of independent traditions 
gleaned from many fields. Among the most interesting of 
Layamon’s additions to, and amplifications of, Waco’s narrative 
are hie accounts of Arthur's dream shortly before his last return 
to Britain, and of the origin and the making of the Bound Table. 
The dream 6 , of which neither Geoffrey nor Waco know anything, 
foreshadows the treachery of Modred and Guinevere, mid disturbs 

1 L. 28,788, * It. 21,185. * L. 22,910. 4 Id. 28,588 

Of, Tennyflon, Patting of Arthur : 

“For friend and foe were ahadows in the inlet, 

And Mend slew friend not knowing whom he slew.” 

• Bee Id, 28,020 aqq« 
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Arthur with the sense of impending doom. The occasion of the 
institution of the Hound Table is, as in Wace, a quarrel for 
precedence among Arthur’s knights; but the description of the 
actual making, and of the properties, of the Table is all Layamon’s 
own. It was while he was in Cornwall, after the quarrel among 
his knights, that Arthur met the man from oversea who offered 
to “make him a board, wondrous fair, at which sixteen hundred 
men and more might sit 1 .” Its huge size notwithstanding, and 
though it took four weeks to make, the board could, by some 
magic means, l>e carried by Arthur as he rode, and set by him 
in what place soever ho willed Like Wane, Layamon evidently 
knew stories about the Round Table, of which the origin has 
never been traced; for “ this was that same table ” he says, “ of 
which the Britons boast”—the Britons, who tell “many leasings" 
of king Arthur, and say of him things “that never happened in the 
kingdom of this world*.” So it would appear that Layamon, had 
he pleased, could have told us much more of Arthur. Even as it 
stands, however, his poem is a notable contribution to Arthurian 
story, and has the unique distinction of being the first celebration 
of “ ibe matter of Britain ” in the English tongue. 

“When we jiasa from the metrical chronicles to the pure 
romances, both verse and prose, we all but part with the traditional 
British Arthur altogether. Not only are we suddenly transported 
into the “no man’s land” of chivalry, but we find ourselves 
surrounded by strange apparitions from regions Geoffrey and his 
translators never knew. In the romances, the Arthurian court 
serves but as a convenient rendezvous for a 

moving row 

Of magic ihadow-ahapea that come mod go 

in quest of adventures which bear little, or no, relation to the 
British king. Characters, of whom the chroniclers tell us nothing, 
and who were themselves the heroes of quite independent legends, 
now make a dramatic entry upon the Arthurian stage. Tristram and 
Lancelot and Perceval play parts which divert our attention quite 
away from that assigned to Arthur himself. Thus, a complete 
history of Arthurian romance involves a series of enquiries into 
the growth of a number of legends which have, for the most part, 
only the most artificial connection with the original Arthurian 
tradition. Borne of these legends are as archaic, and as purely 
mythical, as the primitive fables about the British Arthur, and 


1 Be* 11. 83,910 *q*. 
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•were probably current in popular lays long before the latter half 
of the twelfth century. A full account of the romances in which 
they were embodied and enriched during the age of chivalry 
belongs to the history of French, and German, rather than to that 
of English, literature. Not until the fourteenth century do we 
come across a single English writer whose name is to be mentioned 
in the same breath with those of Chretien de Troyes and the 
authors of the French prose romances, or of Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, Gottfried von Btrassburg and Hartmann von Aue. 
Here, only the briefest review can be attempted of the main 
features of the subsidiary legends which were imported, by these 
and other writers, into the vast Arthurian miscellany. 

Of all such legends, the most intimately connected witli Arthur 
himBelf is the story of Merlin. In Welsh tradition, Merlin, or 
Myrdin, is a figure very similar to Taliesin—a wizard bard of the 
sixth century, to whom a number of spurious poetical comi>oflitions 
came, in course of time, to be ascrilajd. His first association with 
Arthur is due to Geoffrey of Monmouth, who identifies him with 
the Ambrosius of Nennius and makes of him both a magician and 
a prophet; to his magic arts, as wo have seen, the birth of Arthur 
was largely due. His character is further developed in a Latin 
hexameter poem, Vita Merlini, composed, probably, about the 
year 1148 and attributed by several competent authorities to 
Geoffrey. This poem, however, presents us with a conception of 
the mage which is not easy to reconcile with the account given of 
him in Geoffrey’s History, and suggests many points of analogy 
with certain early Welsh poems in which Merlin figures, and with 
which Geoffrey could hardly have been acquainted 1 . Merlin makes 
his first appearance in French romantic poetry in a poem of which 
only a fragment has been preserved, supposed to be by Robert de 
Borron, and dating from the end of the twelfth century. Upon 
this poem was based the French prose romance of Merlin, part of 
which is assigned to Robert do Borron, and which exists in two 
forms—the first known as the "ordinary” Merlin , and the other 
as the Unite de Merlin. For Robert de Borron, the enchanter’s 
arts are but so many manifestations of the powers of darkness; 
Merlin himself becomes the devil’s offspring and most active agent 
From the Suite de Merlin, of which Malory’s first four books are 
an abridged version, was derived one of the minor offshoots of 

1 These resemblances are pointed oat in what is the fullest account of the Marlin 
saga in English, Outtinei of the JHUtory of the legend of Merlin , by W. E. Mead 
(Part it of H. B. Wheatley’s edition of the proso Merlin in the E.E.T.S. series}. 
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Arthurian romance, the striking story of Balin and Balan. The 
earliest romance of Merlin in English is the metrical Arthowr a/nd 
Merlin, translated from a French original at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. This work, however, is not so well known as 
the great prose Merlin, a translation from the French made about 
the middle of the fifteenth century. 

No knight of the primitive Arthurian fellowship enjoyed a 
higher renown than Arthur’s nephew, Gawain. Under the name 
of Gwalchmei, Gawain figures prominently in the Welsh Triads 
and in the Mabinogion; while, as Walgainus, he is one of Arthur’s 
most faithful and doughty lieutenants in the wars recounted by 
Geoffrey. Bo great was the traditional fame of Gawain that 
William of Malmesbury thought it worth while to record the 
discovery of his grave in Pembrokeshire; and there is some 
evidence that his name was well known even in Italy by the 
beginning of the twelfth century 1 . He was, probably, the centre 
of a cycle of adventures quite independent of, mid quite as old as, 
the original Arthur saga. He is certainly the hero of more 
episodic romances than any other British knight 2 , and, in the 
general body of Arthurian romance, none is so ubiquitous. In 
Chr4ticn de Troyes’s Conte <lel Grant, and in Wolfram von Eschen- 
bacli's Parziml, Gawain is almost as iuqiortant a pommage as 
Perceval himself. In the German poem Diu KrCme, by Heinrich 
yon dem Ttirlin, he, and not Perceval, is the actual achiever of 
the Grail quest It is curious, however, to note that no other knight 
undergoes so marked a transformation of character in his progress 
through the romances. In the Mabinogum, and the earlier stages 
of the legend generally, Gawain appears as the paragon of knightly 
courtesy—the gentleman, par excellence, of the Arthurian court 
In some of the later romances, particularly in the more elaborate 
versions of the Grail legend, as in Malory and Tennyson, 

A reckless and irreverent knight to he*. 

Before Malory’s time, however, Gawain is uniformly presented in 
English literature in a fluttering light, and 110 Arthurian hero was 
more popular with English writers 4 . The finest of all Middle 
English metrical romances, 8lr Gmmyne and ike Grene Knight, 

1 Simmer, QiHtingiichs QeUhrta Anulgen, 1890, No. 30, p. 881. 

1 Gaston Peris gives summaries of a number of these in Hittoira JAUSraire de U 
Jfatnet, vol. xxx. 

* Tennyson, The Holy Grail, 883. 

« See the Sir Qawayne romances, ed. Madden, Bannatyne Club (London, 1889), 
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dealing with incidents derived, apparently, from a primitive form 
of the Gawain legend, portrays him in his original character as a 
model of chivalry and of all the knightly graces. 

In the full-orbed Arthurian cycle the most dramatic feature of 
the story which centres around the fortunes of Arthur himself is 
the love of Lancelot for Guinevere. The story of Lancelot is a 
comparatively late, and, to all appearance, a non-Celtic, graft upon 
the original Arthurian stock. Whether, as some surmise, its 
motive was originally suggested by the Tristram legend or not, 
it remains as an obvious embodiment of the French ideal of 
amowr courtois, and is thus the most significant example of the 
direct influence of the conceptions of chivalry upon the develop¬ 
ment of Arthurian story. Lancelot first appeal's as the lover of 
Guinevere in Chretien’s Chevalier de la Charrette, a poem written 
at the instance of Marie of Champagne, who took a lively interest 
in the elaboration of the theory and practice of “courtly love.” 
Hence it came about that, as Chaucer tells us, women held “in 
ful gret reverence the boke of Lancelot de Lake 1 .” The book to 
which Chaucer, like Dante in the famous passage about Paolo and 
Francesca, refers is, doubtless, the great proso romance of Lancelot , 
traditionally associated with the name of Walter Map. The 
Lancelot is a vast compilation, of which there are three clear 
divisions—the first usually called the Lancelot proper, the second 
the Quest of the Holy Grail and the third the Morte ArthwrK 
In the MSS, these romances are persistently attributed to Walter 
Map; one version of the Quest is described as having been written 
by him “for the love of his lord, king Henry, who caused it to be 
translated from Latin into French.” A passage in Hue de 
JRotelande’s poem, Jpomedon, following the description of a 
tournament which bears some resemblance to incidents recorded 
in Lancelot, has l>een taken to furnish additional evidence of 
Map’s authorship 8 . The main difficulty about assigning these 
romances to Map is that of reconciling the composition of works 
of such size with his known activity as a courtier and a public 
man. Nor, apart from one or two fairy-stories included in it, 
does what may be called his common-place book, He Nugis 
Curmlium, afford any indication of the life-long interest which 

1 Nonne 1'rtttes Tale, 892, 

* See Ward, Catalogue of Romance* tn the Brittih Mmeum (Yol, *, pp, 845 *qq.) t 
for an account of some of the MSS. 

1 See ante, Chapter x, p. 190. For a full discussion of the problem* suggested by 
this passage, see Ward, Catalogue of Jlomancet in JO, M. (Vol, I, p. 784) and Mis* 
J. Xu Weston** The Thru Bay*' Tournament {Nutt, 1902). 
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Arthurian romance must have had for one capable of so imposing 
a contribution to its literature as the great prose Lancelot. 

The ascription to Walter Map of the prose Quest of the Holy 
GraU links his name with the most intricate branch of Arthurian 
romance. The Grail saga, in its various ramifications and exten¬ 
sions, is the most difficult to interpret, and to account for his¬ 
torically, of all the constituent elements of the “matter of Britain.’' 
None, at any rate, affords a better illustration of the way in which 
that matter came to be “subdued to what they worked in” by a 
particular group of romantic hands. Just as the ideals of courtly 
chivalry shape and colour the story of Lancelot, so do the ascetic 
proclivities of a monastic cult assert themselves in the gradual 
unfolding of the legend of the Holy GraiL The original hero of 
the Grail quest appears to have been Gawain; but he is soon 
displaced by the central figure of the existing versions of the 
story, Perceval Perceval, in his turn, is superseded by one who 
“exemplifies, in a yet more uncompromising, yet more inhuman, 
spirit, the ideal of militant asceticism 1 ,” Lancelot’s son, Galahad. 
The earlier versions of the legend, however, know nothing of 
Galahad, nor is there any reason for assuming that the primitive 
forms of the story had any religious motive. In the Grail literature 
which has come down to us, two distinct strata of legend, which 
are, apparently, independent of each other in their origin, are to 
be clearly traced. They are distinguished as the “ Quest” proper, 
and the “ Early History ” of the Holy Grail*. The best-known ver¬ 
sions of the “Quest” are the Conte del Graal, of which the earlier 
portions are by Chretien de Troyes, the Parzival of Wolfram von 
Eschenbach and the Welsh Mabinogi of Peredur, Of the “Early 
History” the chief versions are the Joseph of Arimathea and 
Merlw of Robert de Borron, and the Quite del St Graal attributed 
to Map*. In the “Quest” forms of the legend the interest turns 
mainly upon the personality of the hero, Perceval, and upon his 
adventures in search of certain talismans, which include a sword, 
a bleeding lance and a “grail” (either a magic vessel, as in 
Chretien, or a stone, as in Wolfram). The “ Early History ” versions 

1 JL Nutt, The Legend* of the Holy Grail (Popular Studios in Mythology, Bomano# 
and Folklore, ISOS), p. 72. 

* Thl* is the classification made by Alfred Nutt, our chief English authority on 
the Grail legend*. 

* Other versions of the Grail legend are those known as the Grand Bt Graal, the 
XHdct Perceval and Perceval le Qa&toU. The latter, a thirteenth century prose 
romance, has been excellently translated by Sebastian Bums under the name of 
The High HUtory of the Holy Grail. 
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dwell, chiefly, upon the nature and origin of these talismans. The 
search for the talismans is, in the "Quest” stories, connected with 
the healing of an injured kinsman, and with the avenging of the 
wrong done to him. In the fifteenth century English metrical 
romance of Sir PercyveUe, the vengeance of a son upon his father’s 
slayers is the sole argument of the story. 

The Grail cycle, in its fully developed form, would thus seem 
to comprise stories of mythical aud pagan origin, together with 
later accretious due entirely to the invention of romancers with a 
deliberately ecclesiastical bias. The palpably mythical character of 
the earlier "Quest” versions points to their being of more archaic 
origin than the “Early History” documents, and they are almost 
certainly to be traced to Celtic sources. “ The texture, the colour* 
ing, the essential conception of the older Grail Quest stories can 
be paralleled from early Celtic mythic romance, and from no other 
contemporary European literature 1 .” These tales, however, proved 
susceptible of being used, in the late twelfth and early thirteenth 
centuries, for religious purposes; thus, the Grail came to be 
identified with the cup of the Last Supper, which Pilate gave to 
Joseph of Arimathea, and in which Joseph treasured the blood 
that flowed from Christ’s wounds on the Cross. The cup was 
brought by Joseph to Britain, and its story is thus connected with 
an old legend which attributed to Joseph the conversion of Britain 
to Christianity. The traditions concerning this evangelisation of 
Britain appear to have been specially preserved in documents kept 
at the abbey of Glastonbury; and Glastonbury, associated as it 
was even with Avalon itself, came, as we know, to have a significant 
connection with Arthurian lore by the end of the twelfth century. 
The glorification of Britain manifestly intended by this particular 
use of the Grail legend suggests, once again, the interest taken by 
the Angevin court in the diplomatic possibilities of adroit literary 
manipulation of the Arthurian traditions. And if, indeed, Henry II 
can be proved to have had anything to do with it at all, an argument 
of some plausibility is established in support of the MS record 
that the courtier, Walter Map, did, “for the love of his lord, king 
Henry,” translate from Latin into French The Quest, of the Holy 
Grail. 

There remains one other famous legend to 1)0 noticed, which 
has attached itself to the Arthurian group, and which, in its origin 
and character, is the most distinctively Celtic of them alL The 
story of Tristram and lseult is the most purely poetical, and, 

1 Nutt, Lefffndu of the Holy Orail, p. 59. 
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probably, the oldest, of the subsidiary Arthurian tales. Above all, its 
scene, its character and its motif vasx\ it out as the one undoubted 
and unchallenged property of “the Celtic fringe.** Ireland and 
Wales, Cornwall and Britanny, all claim a share in it. Tristram 
appears, under the name of Drystan son of Tallwch, as a purely 
mythical hero in a very old Welsh triad, which represents him as 
the nephew, and swineherd, of Mark—March ab Meirchion— 
protecting his master’s swine against Arthur’s attempt to get at 
them 1 . Mark, in the earliest poetical versions of the tale, is king of 
Cornwall. Iseult, the primal heroine, is a daughter of Ireland, 
while the other Iseult, she of the White Hands, is a princess of 
Britanny. The entire story breathes the very atmosphere, and 
reflects the dim, mysterious half-lights, of the western islands 
beaten by the gray, inhospitable sea—the sea, which, in the finest 
rendering of the legend in English poetry, keeps up a haunting 
choral accompaniment to Iseult’s anguish-stricken cries at Tintagel, 
when 

all their past came wailing' in the wind, 

And all their future thundered in the sea 8 . 

Coloured by scarcely any trace of Christian sentiment, and only 
faintly touched, as compared with the story of Lancelot, by the 
artificial conventions of chivalry, the legend of Tristram bears 
every mark of a remote pagan, and Celtic, origin. Neither in 
classical, nor in Teutonic, saga, is there anything really comparable 
with the elemental and over-mastering passion which makes the 
story of Tristram and Iseult, in tragic interest and pathos, second 
to none of the great love-tales of the world. 

The Tristram legend was preserved, in all probability, in many 
detached lays before it came to be embodied in any extant poem. 
The earliest known poetical versions of the story are those of the 
Anglo-Normans, R^roul (c. 1150) and Thomas (c. 11/0), of which 
we possess only fragments, and which were the foundations, 
respectively, of the German poems of Eilhart von Obergo and 
of Gottfried von Btrassburg. A lost Tristan poem is also ascribed 
to Chretien de Troyes, and is supposed by some to have been used 
by the writer, or writers 8 , of the long prose Tristan, upon which 
Malory largely drew. As it passed through the hands of these 

1 See Bhyt, The Arthurian Legend, p. 18, where it It «aid of March, or Mark, that 
he vat “ according to legends, both Biythonio and Irish, an nnmlttakable prince of 
darkness," 

* Swinburne, Trietrem qf Lyonette . 

* The names, almoet certainly fictitious, of Lnoet de Gait and of H6Ue do Borron 
are attooiated with the authorship of the prose Trittan. 
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writers, the Tristram story, like the rest, was subjected to the 
inevitable process of chivalric decoration; but it has managed to 
preserve better than the others its bold primitive characteristics. 
Its original existence in the form of scattered popular lays is, to 
some extent, attested by one of the poems of Mario of France— 
Le QMvrefeuiUe (The Honeysuckle)—recording a pretty stratagem 
of Tristan during his exile from king Mark’s court, whereby he 
succeeded in obtaining a stolon interview with Xseult Nor was it 
the Tristram legend alone that was thus preserved in popular lays 
from a period anterior to that of the great romantic efflorescence 
of Arthurian story. Many isolated poems dealing with characters 
and incidents subsequently drawn into the Arthurian medley must 
have been based upon traditions popularised by the rude art of 
some obscure minstrels, or story-tellers, “Breton” or other. One 
of the best known examples of such jwems is Marie of France’s lay 
of Lanval, a Celtic fairy-tale quite unconnected, originally, with 
the Arthurian court Even more ambitious works, such as the 
Chevalier auLion, or Yvain, and the Free, of Chrdtien, were almost 
certainly founded upon poems, or popular tales, of which the 
primitive versions have been irretrievably lost. For the Welsh 
proBe romances of The, Lady of the Fountain and of Geraint — 
the heroes of which, Owein and Geraint, correspond respectively to 
Chretien’s Yvain and Free—-while resembling the French poems in 
their main incidents, cannot be satisfactorily accounted for except 
on the supposition that the stories embodied in them originally 
existed in a much older and simpler form than that in which they 
are presented by Chretien. 

In this necessarily cursory review of an extensive and compli¬ 
cated subject, a good deal has been claimed for Celtic sources and 
Celtic influence; and it may not l>e out of place to conclude with 
an attempt to summarise, very briefly, the actual debt of English 
literature to the early literature of the Celtic peoples. Upon few 
subjects has there been, in our time, so much vague and random 
writing as upon so-called Celtic “traits” and “notes” in English 
imaginative literature. Bonan and Matthew Arnold, in two famous 
essays, which, in their time, rendered a real service to letters by 
calling attention to the buried literary treasures of Wales and 
Ireland, set a fashion of speculating and theorising about “the 
Celt” as perilous as it is fascinating. For, after all, no critical 
method is more capable of abuse than the process of aesthetic 
literary analysis which seeks to distinguish the Celtic from the 
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other ingredients in the genius of the greater English writers, and 
which sounds Shakespeare, or Byron, or Keats for the Celtic “note.” 
While there is no difficulty about admitting that the authentic 
literature of the Celts reveals a “ sentiment,” a “ natural magic,” a 
“turn for style,” and even a “Pindarism” and a “Titanism,” 1 which 
are all its own, it is a very different matter to assign a Celtic 
source to the supposed equivalents of these things in later English 
poetry. An example of the peculiar dangers besetting such 
speculations is furnished by Matthew Arnold’s own observations 
about Macpherson and the Celtic “melancholy.” The Ossianic 
poems, whatever their original Caelic sources may have been, 
reflect far more of the dour melancholy peculiar to the middle 
eighteenth century than of anything really characteristic of the 
primitive Celtic temperament Matthew Arnold is, indeed, able to 
parallel the laments over the desolation of the halls of Balclutha, 
and so on, with extracts from the old Welsh] poet, Llywarch Hfin. 
But even Llywarch’s anguish as he contemplates the vanished 
glories of the hall of Kyndylan is by no means peculiar to the 
Celt The same melancholy vein is found in the early poetry of 
other races; it appears in the Old English poems of The Seafarer 
and The Wanderer, and even in the ancient poetry of the east, for 

Thoy say the Lion and the Lizard keep 

The Courts where Jamahyd gloried and drank deep, 

And Bahr6m, that great Hunter—the Wild Ass 
Stamps o’er his Head but cannot break his Sleep. 

The direct influence of Celtic literature upon that of England 
amounts, on any strict computation, to very little. And this is only 
natural when we remember that the two languages, in which the 
chief monuments of that literature are preserved—Welsh and Irish 
—present difficulties which only a very few intrepid English 
linguists have had the courage and the patience to surmount 
Thus it happens, for example, that the greatest of all the medieval 
Welsh poets—Davyd ap Gwilym, a contemporary of Chaucer—is 
only known to English readers by frtigmentary notices, and 
indifferent translations, supplied by George Borrow. A few tanta¬ 
lising and freely translated, scraps—for thoy are nothing more— 
from the Welsh bards are due to Gray; while Thomas Love Peacock 
has treated, in his own peculiar vein of sardonic humour, themes 
borrowed from ancient Welsh poetry and tradition. Above all, 
there remains the singularly graceful translation of the Welsh 

1 These are some of Matthew Arnold’s “notes” of the Celtic genius in The Study 
of Celtic Literature. 
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Mabmogim by Lady Charlotte Guest. The literature of Ireland 
has, at a quite recent date, been much better served by translators 
than that of Wales, and several admirable English versions of 
Irish poems and prose tales are making their influence felt upon 
the literature of the day. So far, however, as the older Celtic 
literature is concerned, it is not so much its form that has told to 
any appreciable extent upon English writers as its themes and its 
spirit. The main channel of this undoubted Celtic influence was 
that afforded by the Arthurian and its kindred legends. The 
popularity of the “matter of Britain” came al>out at a time when 
there was, comparatively, much more intimate literary commerce 
between the European nations than there is now. The Normans 
succeeded in bringing Britain and France at least into much closer 
contact than has over existed between them since; ami it was 
Franco that controlled the literary destinies of Europe during the 
great romantic period of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It 
would be rash to endeavour to apportion between the south of 
France and the northern “Celtic fringe’* their respective contri¬ 
butions to all that is denoted by the ideals of chivalry. But, in 
the mist which still overhangs the subject, we do seem to discern 
with fair distinctness that it was the emyunction of these ap¬ 
parently diverse racial tendencies, directed by the diplomatic 
genius of the Normans, that gave us our vast and picturesque body 
of Arthurian romance. Through all the various strains of Arthurian 
story we hear 

tho horns of Elflond faintly blowing; 

and it is quite possible that, to the Celtic wonderland, with Its 
fables of “the little people,” wo owe much of tho fairy-lore which 
has, through Shakespeare and other poets of lower degree, enriched 
tho literature of England Chancer, at any rate, seemed to have 
very little doubt about it, for he links all that he knew, or cared 
to know, about tho Arthurian stories with his recollections of 
the fairy world; 

In th’ olde dayen of the king ArtUour, 

Of which that Britons spoken greet honour, 

Al was this land fulflld of fayorye; 

Tho elf-queon, with htr joly oompanye 

JDttunood ful ofto in many a grene mode. 

So let us believe, with the poets, and leave the British Arthur In 
his unquestioned place as the supreme king of fairy-land. 
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METRICAL ROMANCES, 1200—1500 
I 

Men spehe of romances of pry 
Of Horn child and of Ypotys , 

Of Bevis and sir Gy t 
Of sir Liberia: and JPleyndamour; 

But sir ThopaSf he bereth the flour 

Of royal chivalry. Sir Tiiopaj. 

It is hard to understand the process of change that made so 
much difference between Old and Middle English story-telling. 
At first, one is inclined to account for it by the Norman con¬ 
quest, and, no doubt, that is one of the factors; the degradation 
of the English and their language naturally led to a more popular 
and vulgar sort of narrative literature. Bemmdf was composed 
for persons of quality, Havdoh for the common people. Old 
English narrative poetry was, in its day, the best obtainable; 
English metrical romances were known by the authors, vendors 
and consumers of them to be inferior to the best, i.e. to the French; 
and, consequently, there is a rustic, uncourtly air about them. Their 
demeanour is often lumbering, and they are sometimes conscious 
of it The English look to the French for instruction in good 
manners and in the kinds of literature that belong properly to a 
court In the old times before the Conquest they had the older 
courtliness which was their own, and which is represented in the 
Old English epic remains, Beowulf, Waldhere and other poems. 

But it will not do to regard the Conquest as a Ml and complete 
explanation of the difference, because the same kind of change is 
found in other Teutonic countries where there was no political 
conquest In Denmark and Bweden and Germany and the Nether¬ 
lands there are to be found rhyming romances of the same sort as 
the English, written about the same time. In Germany, it is true, 
the romantic school of the early thirteenth century is much more 
refined than anything in England before the days of Chaucer and 
Gower; but, besides the narrative work of the great German poets 
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of that time there are many riming tales that may very well be 
compared with English popular romances; while in Denmark and 
Sweden there is a still closer likeness to England. There the 
riming narrative work is not a bit more regular or courtly than 
in England; there is the same kind of easy, shambling verse, the 
same sort of bad spelling, the same want of a literary standard 
But in those countries there was 110 Norman conquest; so that it 
will not do to make the political condition of the English account¬ 
able for the manners of their popular literature. The Norman 
conquest helped, no doubt, in the depression of English literature, 
but like things happened in other countries without a foreign 
conqueror. Just as all the Teutonic languages (except that of 
Iceland) pass from the Old to the Middle stage, so in litera¬ 
ture there is a parallel movement in Germany, England and 
Denmark from an earlier to a later medieval typo. In all the 
Teutonic countries, though not at the same time in all, there was 
a change of taste and fashion which abandoned old epic themes 
and native forms of verse for new subjects and for riming 
measures. This meant a groat disturbance and confusion of literary 
principles and traditions; hence, much of the new literature was 
experimental and undisciplined It took long for the nations to 
find a literary standard The Germans attained it about 1200 ,* 
the English in the time of Chaucer; the Danes and Swedes not 
until long after the close of the Middle Ages. The progress 
from Old to Middle English narrative verse is not to be under¬ 
stood from a consideration of England alone; it is part of a 
general change in European fashions, a new mixture of Teutonic 
and Roman elements, not to speak of Celtic and oriental strains 
in the blending. 

In the history of English narrative i>oetry there is a great gap 
of two centuries liotwoen The Battle. 0 / Maldm and Layamon’s 
Brut, with very little to fill it or even to show what sort of things 
have been lost, what varieties of story-telling amused the English 
in the reign of Harold Godwinsson or of Henry I. In France, 
on the other hand, these centuries are rich in story books still 
extant; and, as the English metrical romances depend very largely 
upon the French, the liistory of them may to some extent be ex¬ 
plained from French history; though often more by way of contrast 
than of resemblance. 

In Franco, the twelfth century witnessed a very remarkable 
change of taste in stories which spread over all Europe and 
affected the English, the Germans and other peoples in different 
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ways. The old national epics, the chansons de geste, were dis¬ 
placed by a new romantic school, which triumphed over the old 
like a young Olympian dynasty over Saturn and his peers, or like 
the new comedy of the restoration over the last Elizabethans. 
The chansons de geste were meant for the hall, for Homeric 
recitation after supper; the new romances were intended to be 
read in my lady’s bower; they were for summer leisure and day¬ 
light, as in the pretty scene described by Chretien de Troyes in 
his Chevalier an Lion, and translated into English: 

Thurgh the hal Bir Twain gase 
Intil ane orcherd, playn pase; 

His maiden with him ledes he: 

He fand a knyght, trader a tre, 

Open a clath of gold he lay; 

Byfor him sat a ful fayr may; 

A lady sat with tham in fere. 

The mayden red, at thai myght here, 

A real romance In that place, 

Bat I ne wote of wham it was; 

Sho was but ftftene yores aide. 

The knyght was lords of al that hslde, 

And that mayden was his ayre; 

She was both gracious gode and fayre 1 . 

These French romances were dedicated to noble ladies, and repre¬ 
sented everything that was most refined and elegant in the life 
of the twelfth century. Furthermore, like other later romantic 
schools, like Scott and Yictor Hugo, authors travelled wide for 
their subjects. The old French poet’s well-known division of stories 
according to the three " matters ”—the " matter of France,” the 
“matter of Britain” and the "matter of Rome the great”*— 
very imperfectly sums up the riches and the variety of French 
romantic themes, even when it is understood that the "matter 
of Rome” includes the whole of antiquity, the tales of Thebes and 
Troy, the wars of Alexander. It is true that (as in later romantic 
schools) the variety of scene and costume does not always prevent 
monotony. The romantic hero may be a knight of king Arthur’s 
court, or may take his name from Protoailaus or Falaemon or 
Arehytas; the scone in one story may be Logres or Lyonesae, in 
another Greece or Calabria; it does not really make much differ¬ 
ence, 80 Mrs Radcliffe’s heroes, or Yictor Hugo’s, are of the same 
sort, whether their scene be in the Pyrenees or in Italy. But, 

1 Ttimin and Oawain, 11, $081 eqq. 

9 Ne font gue troit mattire* & mil ham attendant, 

De France et de Bretaigne et de Bom la grant. 

Jean Bodal, Chamon de Saitnet. 
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nevertheless, the freedom of wandering over the world in search of 
plots and characters was exhilarating and inspiriting in the twelfth 
century in France; there was great industry in fiction, a stirring 
literary competition. The following ages very largely lived on the 
products of it, to satisfy their own wants in the way of romance. 

The leaders of this school, Benoit de Ste More and Chretien 
de Troyes, with their followers, were courtly persons, authors of 
fashionable novels, bent on putting into their work the spirit and 
all the graces of gentle conversation as it was then understood, 
more particularly the refinements of amatory sentiment, such as 
was allegorised in the next century in The Romaunt of the Rose, 
This sort of thing could not be equally appreciated or appropriated 
in all countries. Some people understood it, others could not 
The great houses of Germany were very quick to learn from 
French masters and to rival them in their own line. Hartmann 
von Aue translated Chrdtien freely—the romance of Enid, the 
tale of Yvain. Wolfram von Eschenbach in his Parzival may 
borrow the substance, but the rendering, the spirit, is his own, 
removed far from any danger of comparison with the French 
school, because it has a different kind of nobility. In England 
things were otherwise, and it was not till the ago of Chaucer and 
Gower that there was any English narrative work of the finer sort, 
with the right courtly good manners and a proper interest in 
sentimental themes. Hie English of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries wore generally unable to make much of the "finer shades 0 
in their French authors. They can dispose of romantic plots and 
adventures, they are never tired of stories; but they have difficulty 
in following the eloquent monologues of passionate damsels; the 
elegant French phrasing annoyed them just as one of the later 
French successors of Chretien, the heroic romance of Le Grand 
Cyrus, affected Major Bellendon. Even the more ambitious of the 
English romances generally tall far short of the French and cannot 
keep up with their elaborate play of rhetoric and emotion. There 
is only one English version of a romance by Chretien, Ywain 
a/nd Gawain* This is comparatively late; it belongs to the 
time of Cliaucer; it is not rude; on the contrary, it is one of the 
most accomplished of all the riming tales outside the work of 
Chaucer and Gower. But it cuts short the long speeches of the 
original Chretien’s Yvain (Le Chevalier au him) has 6B18 lines; 
the English version 4082. Hartmann, on the other hand, spins his 
story out to 8180 lines, being thoroughly possessed with admira¬ 
tion of the French ways of thinking. The English romances of 
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Ipomedon (there are two in rime, besides a prose version) show 
well the difficulties and discrepancies, as will be explained later. 

William of Paleme is an example of a different sort, showing 
how hard it was for the English, even as late as the middle of the 
fourteenth century, to understand and translate the work of the 
French romantic school The English poet takes up the French 
Guillaume de Palerme, a sophisticated, sentimental story written 
in the fluent, unemphatic, clear style which perhaps only Gower 
could rightly reproduce in English. This is turned into alliterative 
verse, with rather strange results, the rhetoric of the English 
school being utterly different from the French : quaint in diction, 
inclined to be violent and extravagant, very effective in satirical 
passages (as Piers Plmoman was to show) or in battle scenes 
(as in the Morte Arthure), but not well adapted for polite and 
conventional literature. The alliterative poets were justified when 
they took their own way and did not try to compete with the 
French. Their greatest work in romance is Sir Gaimyne and the 
Grene Knight, written by a man who understood his business and 
produced new effects, original, imaginative, without trying to copy 
the manner of the French artists. 

At the same time, while the great, the overruling, French 
influence is to bo found in the ambitious literary work of Ohrdtien 
de Troyes and his peers, it must not be forgotten that there was 
also a simpler but still graceful kind of French romance, with 
which the English translators had more success. This is best 
represented in the work of Marie de France; and, in English, by 
the shorter romances which profess to be taken from Breton lays, 
such as bamifal, Qrfeo and the Lai le Freim. Here, the scale is 
smaller, and there is no superabundance of monologue and senti¬ 
mental digression. The clear lines of the original could be followed 
by the English without too much difficulty; for the English, though 
long inferior to the French in subtlety, wore not bunglers, except 
when they ventured on unfamiliar ground without the proper 
education. 

Briefly and roughly, the history of the English romances might 
be put in this way. About the year 1200 French literature came 
to dominate the whole of Christendom, especially in the matter of 
stories; not only sending abroad the French tales of Charlemagne 
and Boland, but importing plots, scenery and so forth, from many 
lands, Wales and Britanny, Greece and the further east, and giving 
new French forms to them, which were admired and, as far as 
possible, borrowed by foreign nations, according to their several 
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tastes and abilities. The English took a large share in this trade. 
Generally speaking, their taste was easily satisfied. What they 
wanted was adventures; slaughter of Saracens, fights with dragons 
and giants, rightful heirs getting their own again, innocent 
princesses championed against their felon adversaries. Such 
commodities were purveyed by popular authors, who adapted 
from the French what suited them and left out the things in 
which the French authors were most interested, viz. the orna¬ 
mental passages. The English romance writers worked for 
common minstrels and their audiences, and were not particular 
about their style. They used, as a rule, either short couplets or 
some variety of that simple stanza which Is better known to most 
readers from Sir Thopas than from Horn Child# or Sir IAbeaus. 
Sir Thopas illustrates and summarises, in parody, all the ways of 
the popular romance for a long time before Chaucer and for long 
after his death. Of course there are many differences in particular 
cases, and Sir Thopas, with all his virtue, does not so far outshine 
the others as to make them indistinguisliable. Beves is not exactly 
the same kind of thing as Sir Chip, and the story of Sir Idbeam 
has merits of its own not to be confounded with those of the other 
heroes. Nevertheless, they are all of one kind, and their style 
is popular and hackneyed. The authors were well enough pleased 
to have it so; they did not attempt to rival their eminent French 
masters. 

But there were exceptions. One finds ambition at work in 
English poets even in days when French literature might have 
appeared so Htrong and so exalted as to dishearten any mere 
English competitor. The English Sir Tristram is a specimen of 
literary vanity; the English author is determined to improve upon 
hiB original, and turns the simple verse of his French book into 
rather elatmrate lyrical stanzas. And, again, it was sometimes 
possible for an Englishman to write gracefully enough without 
conceit or emphasis; as In Twain and Gawain, already quoted. 
And the alliterative romances are in a class by themselves. 

Chaucer and Gower disturb the progress of the popular romance, 
yet not so much as one might expect Chaucer and Gower, each 
in his own way, had challenged the French on their own ground; 
they had written English verso which might be approved by 
French standards; they had given to English verse the peculiar 
French qualities of ease and grace and urbanity. A reader to 
whom the fifteenth century was unknown would, naturally, look for 
some such consequences as followed in the reign of Charles XI from 
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the work of Dryden and his contemporaries—a disabling of the 
older schools, and a complete revolution in taste. But, for what¬ 
ever reason, this was not what actually followed the age of Chaucer. 
The fifteenth century, except for the fact that the anarchy of 
dialects is reduced to some order, is as far from any literary good 
government as the age before Chaucer. It is rather worse, indeed, 
on account of the weaker brethren in the Chaucerian school who 
only add to the confusion. And the popular romances go on very 
much as before, down to the sixteenth century, and even further. 
The lay of the last minstrel is described by Sir Walter Scott, in 
prose, in a note to Sir Tristrem : 

Some traces of this custom remained in Scotland till of late years. 
A satire on the Marquis of Argylo, published about the time of his death, 
is said to be composed to the tune of Graysteel, a noted romance reprinted 
at Aberdeen so late as the beginning of the last century. Within the memory 
of man, an old person used to perambulate the streets of Edinburgh, singing, 
in a monotonous cadence, the tale of Boeewal and Lilian, which Is, In all the 
forms, a metrical romance of chivalry. 

It is possible to classify the romances according to their sources 
and their subjects, though as has been already remarked, the 
difference of scenery does not always make much difference in 
the character of the stories. The English varieties depend so 
closely on the French that one must go to French literary history 
for guidance. The whole subject has been so clearly summarised 
and explained in the French Medieval Literature of Gaston Paris 1 
that it is scarcely necessary here to repeat even the general facte. 
But of course, although the subjects are the same, the English 
point of view is different; especially in the following respects. 

The “matter of France” includes the subjects of the old French 
epics. These, being national, could not bear exportation so well 
as some of the other “matters.” It is only in France that the Song 
of Roland can be thoroughly understood and valued. Yet Itoland 
and Cliarlemagno wore honoured beyond the Alps and beyond the 
sea. The Karlainagnm Saga is a large book written in Norway 
in the thirteenth century, bringing together in a prose version all 
the chief stories of the cycle. One section, Olif cmd Landree, was 
found “in the English tongue in Scotland” by a Norwegian envoy 
who went there in 1384 after the death of king Alexander III. 
Boland was almost as popular in Italy as in France. He appears 
also in English, though not to very great advantage. The favourite. 

1 La XAttiratwe franga&te au moytn Age (with bibliography); alao JStquitte Wj* 
torique de la Hit, fr, au moym Age) BnglUh translation of thia latter, Pont, 1908. 
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story from the French epics was that of Oliver and Fierabras, where 
the motive is not so much French patriotism as the opposition 
between Christian and infidel. 

In the “matter of Britain” the English had a better right to 
share. They accepted at once the history of Geoffrey of Monmouth 
and made king Arthur into an English national hero, the British 
counterpart of Charlemagne. The alliterative Morte, Arthure, 
derived from Geoffrey, is a kind of political epic, with allusions 
to contemporary history and the wars of Edward III, as George 
Neilson has sufficiently proved 1 . This touch of allegory, which one 
need not be afraid to compare with the purpose of the Aeueid 
or of The Faerie Qneem, makes it unlike most other medieval 
romances; the pretence of solidity and historical truth in Geoffrey 
is not suitable for more romantic purposes. Quite different is the 
Arthur who merely sits waiting for adventures, being “somewhat 
child-geared,” as the poet of Sir Gawayne says. In most of the 
stories, Arthur is very unlike the great imperial monarch and 
conqueror as presented by Geoffrey and his followers. He has 
nothing particular to do, except to be present at the beginning 
and end of the story; the hero is Sir Perceval, Sir Ywain, Sir 
Gawain, or the Fair Knight Unknown (Sir Libeaus); unfortu¬ 
nately not Sir Erec (Geraint) in any extant English poem before 
Tennyson. In this second order, the proper Arthurian romances 
as distinguished from the versions or adaptations of Geoffrey, 
England had something to claim even before the English rimers 
began their work; for some of the French poems certainly, and 
probably many now lost, were written in England. This is a 
debatable and difficult part of literary history; but, at any rate, 
it is plain that the more elaborate French Arthurian romances 
wore not the only authorities for the English tales. Chrdtien’a 
Yvain is translated into English; but the French romance of 
The Fair Unknomi is probably not the original of the English 
story of Sir Libeam which, like the old Italian version, would 
seem to have had a simpler and earlier form to work upon. Like¬ 
wise, the English Sir Ferceml must, surely, come from something 
older and less complicated than Chretien's Omte del Groat, It is 
at least a fair conjecture that these two romances belong to an 
earlier type, such as may have been hawked about in England by 
French or French-speaking minstrels; and, without any conjecture 
at all, they are different in their plots (not merely in their style) 
from the French work of Renaud de Beaujeu in the one case, and 

1 Huchovm qf the AwUs Myale, Glaagow, 1903, pp. 59—60. 
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Chretien de Troyes in the other. Sir Gawayne and the Grene 
Knight, again, cannot be referred to any known French book 
for its original; and, in this and other ways, the English 
rendering of the “matter of Britain” goes beyond the French, or, 
to be more precise, is found to differ from the existing French 
documents. 

The “matter of Rome the great,” that is, classical antiquity, is 
well represented in English. There are several poems in rime 
and alliterative verse on Alexander and on Troy, some of them 
being fragmentary. The tale of Thebes, though often referred 
to, does not appear fully told till Lydgate took it up, nor the 
romantic version of the Aeneid {Roman d'EnCm) before Caxton’s 
prose. 

The classification under the three “matters” of France, Britain 
and Rome is not exhaustive; there are many romances which fall 
outside these limits. Some of them are due to French invention; 
for the twelfth century romantic school was not content always to 
follow merely traditional fables; they drew largely on older stories, 
fairy tales and relics of mythology; but, sometimes, they tried 
to be original and at least succeeded in making fresh combinations, 
like a modem novelist with his professional machinery. Perhaps 
the English poet of Sir Gawayne may have worked in this way, 
not founding his poem upon any one particular romance, but taking 
incidents from older stories and arranging them to suit his purpose. 
In French, the Ipomedon of Hue de Rotelando is an excellent 
specimen of what may be called the secondary order of romance, 
as cultivated by the best practitioners. The author’s method is 
not hard to understand. He is competing with the recognised and 
successful artists; with Chretien de Troyes, He does not trouble 
himself to find a Breton lay, but (like an Elizabethan dramatist 
with no Spanish or Italian novel at hand) sets himself to spin his 
own yam. He has all the proper sentiments, and his rhetoric and 
rimes are easy work for him. For theme, ho takes the proud young 
lady and the devoted lover; the true love beginning “In her aiwence/' 
as the Irish story-tellers expressed it, before he has ever seen 
the princess; telling of his faithful service in disguise, his apparent 
slackness in chivalry, his real prowess when he “ bears the gree” in 
three days of tournament, with three several suits of armour, the 
white, the red and the black. The Incidents are not exactly new; 
but it is a good novel of its kind, and successful, as the English 
versions prove, for longer than one season. Hue de Rotelande 
takes some trouble about his details. He does not (like Chretien 
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in his Cligls) attach his invention to the court of Arthur. He 
leaves Britain for new ground, and puts his scene in Apulia and 
Calabria—which might as well have been Illyria or Bohemia. And 
he does not imitate the names of the Round Table; his names are 
Greek, his hero is Hippomedon. In the same way Boccaccio, or 
his lost French original, took Greek names for his story of 
Palamon, and let it grow out of the wars of Thebes. So also 
Parthenopex de Blois, who was translated into English (. Partonope ), 
is Parthenopaeus. William of Palerne, without this classical 
prestige of name, is another example of the invented love-story, 
made by rearranging the favourite commonplaces. Another senti¬ 
mental romance, Amadas amd Ydoine, was well known in England, 
as is proved by many allusions, though no English version is 
extant; the poem was first composed, like Ipomedon, in Anglo- 
French 1 . 

Further, there were many sources besides Britain and Rome 
for authors in want of a plot. The far east began very early to 
tell upon western imaginations, not only through the marvels of 
Alexander in India, but in many and various separate stories. One 
of the best of these, and one of the first, as it happens, in the list 
of English romances is Flores and Bkmehefour. It was ages 
before The Arabian Nights were known, but this is just such a 
story as may be found there, with likenesses also to the common 
form of the Greek romances, the adventures of the two young 
lovers cruelly separated. By a curious process it was turned, in 
the Filocolo of Boccaccio, to a shape like that of Greek romance, 
though without any direct knowledge of Greek authors. The 
Seven Sages of Borne may count among the romances; it is an 
oriental group of stories in a setting, like The Arabian Nights 
—a pattern followed in the Decameron, in Corfcssio Amcmtis 
and in The Canterbury Tales. 

Barlaam and Josaphat is the story of the Buddha, and Robert 
of Sicily, the “proud king/’ has been traced back to a similar 
origin. Ypotis (rather oddly placed along with Horn and the 
others in Sir Thopas) is Epictetus; the story is hardly a romance, 
it is more like a legend. But the difference between romance and 
legend is not always very deep; and one is reminded that Greek 
and eastern romantic plots and ideas had come into England long 
before, in the Old English Saints’ Lives . 

There is another group, represented, indeed, in French, but not 
in the same way as the others. It contains The Qest of King Horn 

1 Gorton Paris in An EnglUh MiceUany, Oxford, 1901, p. 880. 
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and The Lay of Havelok the Lam; both of these appear in French, 
but it is improbable that any French version was the origin of the 
English. These are northern stories; in the case of Havelok there 
is fair historical proof that the foundation of the whole story lies 
in the adventures of Anlaf Cuaran, who fought at Brunanburh; 
“ Havelok,” like “Aulay,” being a Celtic corruption of the Scan¬ 
dinavian Anlaf or Olaf. 

In Horn it is not so easy to find a definite historical beginning; 
it has been suggested that the original Horn was Horm, a Danish 
viking of the ninth century who fought for the Irish king Cearbhall, 
as Horn helped king Thurston in Ireland against the Payns, i.e. 
the heathen invaders with their giant champion. Also, it is believed 
that Thurston, in the romance, may be derived from the Norwegian 
leader Thorstein the Red, who married a grand-daughter of 
OearbhaH But, whatever the obscure truth may be, the general 
fact is not doubtful that Horn’s wanderings and adventures are 
placed in scenery and conditions resembling those of the ninth and 
tenth centuries in the relations between Britain and Ireland. Like 
Havelok, the story probably comes from the Scandinavian settlers 
in England; like Havelok, it passed to the French, but the French 
versions are not the sources of the English. There must have been 
other such native stories; there is still an Anglo-Norman poem of 
Waldef extant, i.e. Waltheof, and the story of Heretmrd the Wake, 
is known, like that of WdUheqf «1bo, from a Latin prose tale. The 
short tale of AtheUton may he mentioned here, and also the 
amassing long romance of Richard Coeur de Lion, which is not 
greatly troubled with the cares of the historian. 

The varieties of style in the English romances are very groat, 
under an apparent monotony and poverty of type. Between 
Sir Beves of Hamtoun and Sir Gamayne and the Orem Knight 
there is as wide an interval as between (let ns say) “Monk” Lewis 
and Scott, or G. P. R, James and Thackeray. There are many 
different motives in the French books from which most of the 
English talcs are borrowed, and there are many different ways of 
borrowing. 

As regards verse, there are the two great orders, riming and 
blank alliterative. Of riming measures the most usual are the 
short couplet of octosyllabic lines, and the stanza called rime 
coute, rithmus caudatm. 

King Horn is singular in its verse, an example of one stage in 
the development of modem English metres. It is closely related 
in prosody to Layamon’s Brut, and might be described as carrying 
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through consistently the riming couplet, which Layamon inter¬ 
changes with blank lines. The verse is not governed by the 
octosyllabic law; it is not of Latin origin; it has a strange 
resemblance to the verse of Otfried in Old High German and 
to the accidental riming passages in Old English, especially in 
the more decrepit Old English verse: 

Thaxme him spac the godS king: 

"Wei brae thu thi nevening; 

Horn thn go wel aobtilte 
Bi dalSs and bi hullh; 

Horn thn ludS sunh 
Bi dalSs and bi dund; 

So schal thi name spring^ 

From kyngh to kynge, 

And thi fuirnesed 
Abuts Westerned, 

The /strength© of thinS hondS 
In to evrech londe K 

There is no other romance in this antique sort of verse. In the 
ordinary couplets just such differences may be found as in modem 
usage of the same measure. Bavdok and Orfeo, King Alisaimder 
and Twain have not exactly the same effect Bavdok, though 
sometimes a little rough, is not unsound; the poem of Twain and 
Gawain is nearly a« correct as Chaucer; The Squire of Low Degree 
is one of the pleasantest and most fluent examples of this venae in 
English. There is a pause at the end of every line, and the effect 
is like that of some ballads; 

The sqtiyer her hente in armes two, 

And kysHod her an hundreth tymes and mo. 

There wae rayrth and melody, 

’With harpe, gytron and wintry, 

With rote, ribible and elokarde, 

With pypoe, organa and bomharde, 

With other myiiHtrolloa them among©, 

With sytolphe and with uautry gouge, 

With fydle, record© and doweemere, 

With trompette and with claryon olere, 

With dnloet pipes of many oordes, 

In chambre rnelyng all the lordes, 

Unto morne that it waa daye a . 

Besides the short couplet different types of common metre are 
used; very vigorously, with full rimes, in Sir Ferumbras— 

How bygynt a utrong batayl feetwene this knyghtes twayne, 

Aythor gun other hard asaayle bothe wyth myght and raayne; 

They hewe togadre wyth swerdes dent, faete with bothen hondee, 

Of helmes and sheldes that tyv outwent, so sparkes doth of brondei*; 

1 LL SO# sqq. * LI 1067 * LI 60S sqq. 
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and without the internal rime, in The Tale of Gamelyn, the verse 
of which has been so rightly praised 1 . 

Sir Thopas might be taken as the standard of the rithmus 
caudatus, but Sir Thopas itself shows that variations are admitted, 
and there are several kinds, besides, which Chaucer does not 
introduce. 

In later usage this stanza is merely twofold, as in Drayton's 
Nymphidia or in The Baby's Debut. In early days it was commonly 
fourfold, i.e. there are four caudae with the same rime: 

And so it fell upon a daye 

The palmare went to the wode to playe, 

Hi« mirtliftH for to mene; 

The knightes brake up his chamber dore 
And fand the gold right in the flora 
And bare it nnto the quene; 

And als none als who saw it with aighte, 

In swoning than fell that swete wlgkto 
For echo had are it sene! 

Soho kissed it and said, **Alias! 

This gold aughte Sir learabraa, 

My lord was wont to bene 8 .* 

Sometimes there are three lines together before each cauda, as 
in Sir Perceval and Sir Deyrevant and others: 

Lef, lythoM to me 

Two wordefl or thre 

OIF one that was fair and fre, 

And folio in hiH ftghto; 

HiH righto name was Peroyvellc, 

He wah foHterde in the folks, 

He dranhe wator of the welie, 

And yitte was he wyghtel 
Hi« fadir was a noble mane 
Fro the tyma that he begane; 

Miche worehlppe he wane 

*When he was made knyghtc; 

In Kyng Arthures handle, 

Bento by-luffedo of alle* 

Percyvelle they gane hym oalle. 

Who ho redin ryghte. 

While, as this example shows, there arc different lengths of line; 
they are not all in eights and sixes. Sir Litmus, particularly, 
makes very pretty play with a kind of short metre and a peculiar 
sequence of the rimes: 

That malde knelde in hallo 
Before the knighte* alle 

And selde: My lord Arthourl 
A cas ther is befalle, 

Worse withinne walle 

Was never non of dolour! 

1 SaintBbury, Kngllth Prosody, x, p. 195. * Hir Immbrat , 11.641 uqq. 
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My lady of Sinadonne 
Is brought in strong prisoun 
That was of greet valour; 

Sche praith the sende her a knight 
With harte good and light 
To winne her with honour 1 . 

The cauda is usually of six syllables; bufc there is a variety 
with four, found in part of Sir Beves : 

That erl is hors began to stride 
His scheld ho hang upon is side 
Gert with swerd; 

Moste non armur on him come 
Himself was bonte the ferthe some 
Toward that ford. 

Alios that he nadde be war 
Of is fomen that wcren thar 
Him forte schende; 

With tresoun worth he ther islawe 
And i-brouht of is lif-<law 
Er he horn wende 2 . 

The rime couCe is a lyrical stanza, and there are other lyrical 
forms. One of the romances of Octavian is in the old Provencal and 
old French measure which, by roundalxmt ways, came to Scotland, 
and was used in the seventeenth century in honour of Habbie 
Simson, the piper of Kilbarchan, and, thereafter, by Allan Ramsay, 
Fergusson and Bums, not to speak of later poets. 

The knyght was glad to shape so, 

As every man is from hys foo; 

The mayster lette ten men and moo 
That ylke day, 

To wende and selle that chyld hem fro 
And that palfray 3 . 

The riming Mart Arthur is in a favourite eight-line stanza. 
Sir Trfotrm, in most ways exceptional, uses a lyrical stave, like 
one of those in the collection of Laurence Minot, and very unlike 
anything that was permissible in the French schools of narrative at 
that time. Tt may bo rememl>ered, however, that the Italian 
romances of the fourteenth century and later used a form of verse 
that, at first, was lyrical, the ottava Him ; there are other affinities 
in Italian and English popular literature, as compared with the 
French, common qualities which it would be interesting to study 
further 4 . 

The French originals of these English romances are almost 
universally in short couplets, the ordinary verse for all subjects, 

1 Xi. 145 Biq. * LI. 109 aqq. * Lt 879 aqq. < Gaiton P«la, opp. aitt. 
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after the chansons de geste had grown old-fashioned 1 . On the 
whole, and considering how well understood the short couplet 
was in England even in the thirteenth century, e.g. in The Ckd 
and Nightingale , it is rather surprising that there should be such 
a large discrepancy between the French and the English forms. 
There are many anomalies; thus, the fuller version of Tpomedon, 
by a man who really dealt fairly and made a brave effort to get the 
French spirit into English rime, is in rime conde; while the shorter 
Tpomedon, scamped work by some poor hack of a minstrel, is in the 
regular French couplet. It should be noted here that rime coup's 
is later than couplets, though the couplets last better, finally 
coming to the front again and winning easily in Coitfemo Amantis 
and in The Romaunt of the Rose. There are many examples of re¬ 
writing: tales in couplets are re-written in stanzas; Sir Beves, in 
the earlier part, is one, Sir Lawnfcd is another. Horn Ohilde is 
in the Thopas verse; it is the same story as King Horn , though 
with other sources, and different names and incidents. 

In later times, the octosyllabic verse recovers its place, and, 
though new forms are employed at the close of the Middle Ages, 
such as rime royal (e.g. in Oemrydes) and the heroic couplet 
(in Clariodm and Sir Gilbert Ilay’s Alexander), still, for simple 
popular use, the short verse is the most convenient, us is proved by 
the chap-book romances, Sir Eiger and Roswall and Zdlicm— also, 
one may say, by Sir David Lyndsay’s Squire MeMrum. The curious 
riming alliterative verse of the Avmti/rs of Arthure and Ravf 
Ooilyear lasts well in Scotland; but it had never been thoroughly 
established as a narrative measure, and, though it is one of the 
forms recognised and exemplified in king James Vi’s Art of 
Poem, its “ tumbling verse” is there regarded as most fit for 
“flytings,” which was indeed its usual function In the end of 
its days. 

Alliterative blank verse came up in the middle of the four¬ 
teenth century and was chiefly used for romance, Piers Plow- 
mm being the only considerable long poem to bo compared in 
weight with The Troy Book or The Wars of Alexander, though 
there are others of less compass which are still remarkable enough. 
Where the verse came from is not known clearly to anyone and 
can only be guessed. The facts are that, whereas the old verse 

1 Thera are exception*; thus the Frenoh—or Anglo-Nurman~-.5ro#f Is In an epio 
measure; and, of course, some of the English romanoes are borrowed from Freud* 
epics, like Roland, and Sir JFmmbrat, and the alliterative poem of the Swan-Knlgbt 
(Ohevelere Atiigne) whioh, though romantic enough in subject, belongs technically, in 
the original French, to the cycle of Godfrey of Bouillon. 
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begins to show many signs of decay before the Conquest, and 
reappears after the Conquest in very battered shapes, in Layamon 
and The Bestiary and The Proverbs qf Alfred, the new order, of 
which William of Palerne is the earliest, has clearly ascertained 
some of the main principles of the ancient Teutonic line, and adheres 
to them without any excessive difficulty. The verse of these allite- 
rative romances and of Langland, and of all the rest down to Dunbar 
and the author of Scolish Feilde, is regular, with rules of its own; 
not wholly the same as those of Old English epic, but partly so, 
and never at all like the helpless medley of Layamon. It must have 
been hidden away somewhere underground—continuing in a purer 
tradition than happens to have found its way into extant manu¬ 
scripts—till, at last, there is a striking revival in the reign of 
Edward III. There are some liints and indications in the meantime. 
Giraldus the untiring, the untamed, with his quick wit and his lively 
interest in all manner of things, has a note comparing the Welsh and 
the English love of alliteration—as he compares the part-singing of 
Wales with that of the north country. He gives English examples: 

Good is togedero gamon and wisdom, 

a regular line, like those of the fourteenth century and unlike the 
practice of Layamon. Plainly, many things went on besides what 
is recorded in the surviving manuscripts. At any rate, the result in 
the fourteenth century alliterative poems is a noble one. 

The plots of the romances are, like the style of them, not so 
monotonous as at first appears. They are not all incoherent, and 
incoherence is not found exclusively in the minstrels’ tales; there 
are faults of composition in some of Chaucer's storios (e.g, The 
Man of Law's Tale), as manifest as those which ho satirised in 
Sir Thopas. A great many of the romances are little better than 
hackneyed repetitions, made by an easy kaleidoscopic shuffling of 
a few simple elements. Perhaps Sir Beves is the best example of 
the ordinary popular tale, the medieval book of chivalry with all 
the right things in it It might have been produced in the same 
way as The Knight of the Burning Pestle, by allowing the audience 
to prescribe what was required. The hero’s father is murdered, 
like Hamlet’s; the hero is disinherited, like Horn; he is wooed by 
a fair Paynim princess; he carries a treacherous letter, like Hamlet 
again, “and bearetli with him his own death”; he is separated 
from his wife and children, like St Eustace or Sir Isumbras; and 
exiled, like Huon of Bordeaux, for causing the death of the king's 
son. The horse Arundel is like Bayard in The Four Sons qf 
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Aymon, and the giant Ascapart is won over like Ferumbras 1 . In 
the French original there was one conspicuous defect—no dragon* 
But the dragon is supplied, most liberally and with great success* 
in the English version. It makes one think of a good puppet-show; 
for example, the play of Don Gayferos , which drew Don Quixote 
into a passion. “ Stay, your worship, and consider that those Moors 
which your worship is routing and slaying are not real Moors, but 
pasteboard! ” Saracens are cheap in the old romances; King Horn 
rode out one day and bagged a hundred to his own sword. Yet 
there are differences; in Sir Fermnbras, which is no very ambitious 
poem, but a story which has shared with Sir Bev es and Sir Guy 
the favour of simple audiences for many generations, there is 
another kind of fighting, because it comes from the Old French 
epic school, which gives full particulars of every combat, on the 
same scale as the Iliad. So far, the work is more solid than in 
Sir Beves. There are worse things, however, than the puppet-show 
of chivalry. The story of Guy of Warwick , for instance, is some¬ 
thing of a trial for the most reckless and most “Gothic” reader; 
instead of the brightly coloured figures of Sir Beves or King Horn 
and their adversaries, there is a doleful, stale religion in it, a most 
trashy mixture of asceticism (like the legend of hit AIoxHih), with 
the most hackneyed adventures. Not that commonplace adventures 
need be dull; sometimes even an increased acquaintance with 
parallels and variants and so forth may heighten the interest; as 
when Horn returns in disguise and sits down in the “beggars' row." 
It is natural to think of the l)eggars at the foot of the hall in the 
Odyssey ; there is the same kind of scene in an Irish popular tale 
(Blaiman% where a recognition takes place like that of King Horn. 
In comparing them, one seems to get, not, indeed, any clear theory 
of the way in which the ideas of stories are carried about the world, 
but a pleasant sense of the community of stories, so to speak, and 
of the relation between stories and real life, in different ages and 
places. 

Traditional plots like those of tho fairy tales appear in 
medieval romances; not often enough, one is inclined to say, and 
not always with any distinct superiority of the literary to the 
popular oral version. One example is Sir Amadas, which is the 
story of the grateM ghost, the travelling companion, The Old 

1 A resemblance ha* beam traced between Sir Bern tod some things in Flxdosi, 
The sast had its boohs of chivalry like the vest, and nearly at the same time. Of. 
Deuteohbein, Engtitohe Sagmgenhie'htA. 

* Curtin, Hero Tale* of Ireland. 
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Wives’ Tale. This story, one of the best known in all languages, 
has a strange power to keep its elements free of contamination. 
It is found in many mixed forms, it is true, but some of the latest 
folklore versions are distinct and coherent. There is an Irish 
version {Beauty of the World, given by Larminie in Gaelic and 
English) which, when compared with Sir Amadas, seems to prove 
that the authors of the metrical romances might possibly have done 
better if they had attended to the narrative, like the simple tellers 
of fairy tales, without troubling themselves as to the rhetoric of the 
French school. Another example of the same sort can bo obtained 
by comparing Sir Perceval with some of the folklore analogues. 
Sir Perceval is one of the simplest of the old romances: it seems 
at first almost like a rude burlesque of the Conte del GraaL It is 
now commonly thought to be taken from an earlier lost French 
version of the same subject However that may be, it shows the 
common roughness of the English as compared with the French 
tales; it is full of spirit, but it is not gentle. Pereival in this 
romance is not like the Pereival of Wolfram or of Malory; he is a 
rollicking popular hero who blunders into great exploits. The 
style, even for this sort of motive, is rather too boisterous. Again, 
in this case, as with Sir Amadas, there may be found a traditional 
oral rendering of some of the same matters which, in point of 
style, is bettor than the English metrical romance. The scene 
of the discourteous knight breaking in and insulting the king fe 
found in the west Highland tale of The Knight qf the lied Shield, 
in Campbell's collection, and it is told there with greater command 
of language and better effect 

“Breton lays" have been mentioned; the name meant for 
the English a short story in rime, like those of Marie do France, 
taken from CJeltic sources. Homo of these were more complex than 
others, but they were never spun out like the romances of Beves 
and Guy, and the best of them are very good in the way they 
manage their plot Moreover there is something in them of that 
romantic mystery which is less common in medieval literature than 
modem readers generally suppose; it is not often to be found in 
the professional fiction of the Middle Ages. But the Breton lays 
are nearer than other romances to the popular beliefs out of 
which romantic marvels are drawn, and they retain something 
of their freshness. The best in English are Sir Orfeo and Sir 
Lawnfal The first of these, which is the story of Orpheus, is a 
proof of what can be done by mere form; the classical foble is 
completely taken over, and turned into a fairy tale; hardly any* 
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thing is left to it except what it owes to the Breton form 
(of thought and expression). It is a story like that of young 
Tamlane in the ballad, a rescue from the fairy, for Pluto has 
become the fairy king, and everything ends happily; Eurydice is 
brought back in safety. There is nothing wrong in the description 
of it as a “ Breton lay,” for it is wholly such a tale as the Bretons, 
and many other people, might have told without any suggestion 
from Greek or Latin. The English poem (no original is extant 
in French) is an utterly different thing from the rambling tales 
of chivalry. It has much of the quality that is found in some 
of the ballads; and in time, through some strange fortune, it 
became itself a ballad, and was found in Shetland, not very long 
ago, with a Norse refrain to it 1 . 

The different versions of Launfal— Landavall in couplets, 
LaunfaX Miles of Thomas Ohestre, in rime cowde, and the de¬ 
generate Sir LcmbeweU of the Percy MS—have been carefully 
studied and made to exhibit some of the ordinary processes of 
translation and adaptation. They come from Marie de France— 
Thomas Ohestre took something from the lay of Graelent besides 
the main plot of LanvaL The story is one of the best known ; the 
fairy bride— 

The klnge’H daughter of Avalon, 

That is an Me of die fairio 
In ocean full fair to see— 

and the loss of her, through the breaking of her command. The 
Wedding of Sir Gawain, which, in another form, is The Wife of 
Bath's Tale, is from the same mythical region, and has some of 
the same merits. 

The romance of Sir I/ibeans, “the fair unknown,” the son of 
Sir Gawain, is of different proportions, less simple and direct than 
Orfeo or Lavmfal But it keeps some of the virtues of the fairy 
tale, and is one of the most pleasing of all the company of Sir 
Thomas, Adventures are too easily multiplied in it, but it is not a 
mere jumble of stock incidents. It is very like the story of Gareth 
in Malory, and, along with Gareth, may have suggested some things 
to Spenser, for the story of tho Hod Cross Knight Also, the 
breaking of the enchantment in the castle of Busirane may owe 
something to Sir lAbeaus : there seems to have been an old 
printed edition of Libius Disconius, though no printed copy is 
extant The plot is a good one, the expedition of a young and 
untried knight to rescue a lady from enchantment; it is a pure 

* Child, Ballad*, No. 19. 
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romance of knight errantry, very fit to be taken as an example of 
that order, and, possibly, the best of all the riming tales that keep 
simply to the familiar adventures of books of chivalry. Sir Libeaus 
takes a long time to reach the palace of the two enchanters— 
“ clerkes of nigremaimcie ”—who keep the lady of Sinaudon under 
their spells in the shape of a loathly worm. But the excursions 
and digressions have some spirit in them, and no confusion. 

The elements of the plot in Sir Gaimyne and the Grene 
Knight 1 * 3 are as ancient and unreasonable as are to be found hi any 
mythology. No precise original has been found in French; but 
the chief adventure, the beheading game proposed by the Green 
Knight to the reluctant courtiers of king Arthur occurs often in 
other stories. It comes in one of the stories of Ouchulinn in Irish*; 
it comes, more than once, in the French romances; e.g. in La M'tde 
earn Frein, one of the liest of the shorter stories, a strange old- 
fashioned chivalrous pilgrim's progress; and this, too, sets out 
from king Arthur’s court, and the hero is Gawain. The beheading 
"jeopardy ” is a most successful piece of unreason; " you may cut 
off my head, if only 1 may have a stroke at you some other day.” 
Sir Gawain cuts off the Green Knight's head; the Green Knight 
picks it up; ho summons Gawain to travel and find him by an 
appointed day, and submit his neck to the return-stroke. This is 
good enough, one would imagine, for a grotesque romance; one 
hoars the reader quoting aeyri somnia and reaffirming his con¬ 
tempt for the Middle Ages. Yet this romance of Sir Gmmyne is 
very different from the ordinary books of chivalry; it is one of the 
most singular works of the fourteenth century, and it is one of the 
strongest, both in imagination and in literary art The author 
loses nothing of the fantastic value of his plot; on the contrary, he 
docs everything possible to heighten the effect of it, to a grotesque 
sublimity; while, at the same time, ho is concerned, as Shakespeare 
often is, to transform the folklore with which he is working, and 
make it play into his moral scheme. He is a great moralist and 
he can use allegory; but, in his treatment of this story, his 
imagination is generally too strong for abstract methods. He 
succeeds (a very remarkable feat) in making his readers accept 
strange adventures as part of a reasonable man’s life; not 
smoothing away or suppressing absurdities, but getting out of 
them everything possible in the way of terror and wonder; and 

1 See alto Chapter xr, where this romance ia further considered as part of the 

work of the anthor of Pearl. 

3 Cf. Bricriu's Fecut, edited by G. Hendereon for the Irish Texts Society. 
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using mockery also, like that of the northern myths of Thor and the 
giants. Allegory comes in, but accidentally, in the description of 
Gawain’s shield and its device, the “ pentangle,” with its religious 
motive—Gawain as the servant of Our Lady; thus adding some¬ 
thing more to the complexity of the work. It is a different thing 
from the simple beauty of the fairy tales; and, on the other 
hand, the common futilities of the minstrels are kept at a 
safe distance by this author. His landscape is not that of the 
ordinary books; Sir Gawain is not sent wandering in the con¬ 
ventional romantic scenery, but in the highlands of Wales in 
winter, all well known and understood by the poet, with thorough 
enjoyment of the season, “the flaky shower and whirling drift.” 
This is not quite exceptional, for, though the winter passages of 
the Scottish Chaucerians are later, the alliterative poets generally 
were good at stormy weather; but there is none equal to the poet 
of Sir Gamyne in this kind of description. The three hunting 
scenes—of the hart, the boar and the fox—serve to bring out his 
talent further, while the way they are placed in contrast with the 
Christmas revels in the castle, show, at any rate, the writer’s care 
for composition; symmetry of this sort may not be very difficult, 
but it is not too common at this time. The temptation of Sir 
Gawain and the blandishments of the lady may have been suggested 
by the French romance of Ider; but, as in the case of the other 
ordeal—the beheading game—the English poet has given his own 
rendering. 

Sir Tristrem is a great contrast to Sir Gmmym t though both 
works are ambitious and carefully studied. The author of Sir 
Gmoayne took some old wives’ febles and made them into a mag¬ 
nificent piece of Gothic art; the other writer had one of the 
noblest stories in the world to deal with, and translated it into 
thin tinkling rimes. 

Yaunde of lieigho priia, 

The maiden bright of hewe, 

That wered tow and grifa 
And scarlet that won newo, 

In world woe non mo wlia 
Of crafte that men knew©, 

Withouten Sir TramtrU 
That id games of grew* 

On ground©. 

Horn Iongeth Trorntria the trewe. 

For heled was his wounde. 

The author is so pleased with his command of verse that he loses 
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all proper sense of his tragic theme. Tristram and Iseult had to 
wait long for their poet, in England. 

The Tale of Gamelyn may count for something on the native 
English side against the many borrowed French romances. It is a 
story of the youngest son cruelly treated by his tyrannical elder 
brother, and coming to his own again with the help of the king of 
outlaws. Thomas Lodge made a novel out of it, and kept a 
number of incidents—the defeat of the wrestler (the “champioun” 
as he is called), the loyalty of Adam Spencer and the meeting with 
the outlaws—and so these found their way to Shakespeare, and, 
along with them, the spirit of the greenwood and its freedom. The 
Tale of Gamelyn is As You Like It, without Rosalind or Celia; 
the motive is, naturally, much simpler than in the novel or the 
play: merely the poetical justice of the young man’s adventures 
and restoration, with the humorous popular flouting of respecta¬ 
bility in the opposition of the liberal outlaws to the dishonest 
elder brother and the stupid abbots and priors. 

“Ow!” seydo Qanwlyn, “so brouko I my bon 
Now I have onpyed that freendes have I non; 

Cursed mot ho wortha, bothe fleisch and blood 
That ever do prfour or abbot any good!” 

The verse is, more or less, the same as that of Robert of Gloucester, 
and of the southern Legend* of Saint*', nowhere is it used with 
more freedom and spirit than in Gamelyn: 

Then soldo the maister, kyng of outlawed 
“What seeks ye, yonge men, nnder woodo-schawe»? H 
Gamelyn onswerde the king with his croune, 

“He moste needes walfee in woode that may not walke in towne: 

Sir, we walke not heer non harm for to do. 

But if we meete with a deer to sehute therto, 

Ah men that ben hungry and mow no mete frnde, 

And ben horde bystad under woode-lynde.” 

Gamelyn is found only in MBS of The, Canterbury Taka j Skeat’s 
conjecture is a fair one, that it was kept by Chaucer among 
his papers, to be worked up, some day, into The, Ye&mm'a Tale. 

Another romance, less closely attached to Chaucer’s work, the 
Tale of Beryn (called The Merchant'* Second Tale) is also, like 
Gamelyn, rather exceptional in its plot It is a comic story, and 
comes from the east: how Beryn with his merchandise was driven 
by a storm at sea to a strange harbour, a city of practical jokers} 
and how ho was treated by the burgesses there, and hard put to it 
to escape from their knavery; and how he was helped against the 
sharpers by a valiant cripple, Geoffrey, and shown the way to 
defeat them by tricks more impudent than their own. 
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The verse of Beryn is of the same sort as in Gamelyn, but more 
uneven; often very brisk, but sometimes falling into the tune of 
the early Elizabethan doggerel drama: 

After these two brethren, Bom ulus and Homos, 

Julius Cesar was Exnperour, that rightful was of dovms. 

But on the other hand there are good verses like these : 

For after misty eloudes ther cometh a cler sonne 
So after hale cometh bote, whoso bide conne. 

There are, obviously, certain types and classes among the 
romances; medieval literature generally ran in conventional 
moulds, and its clients accepted readily the well-known turns of a 
story and the favourite characters. But, at the same time, in 
reading the romances one has a continual sense of change and of 
experiment; there is no romantic school so definite and assured as 
to make any one type into a standard; not even Chaucer succeeded 
in doing what Chretien had done two centuries earlier in France, 
The English romancers have generally too little ambition, and the 
ambitious and original writers are too individual and peculiar to 
found any projjer school, or to establish in England a medieval 
pattern of narrative that might bo compared with the modern novel 

Sir Thopaa he bereth the flour, 

and the companions of Sir Thopas, who are the largest group, 
never think of competing seriously with the great French authors 
of the twelfth century, the masters, as they must be reckoned, of 
medieval romantic poetry. The English, like the Italians, were too 
late; they missed the twelfth century and its influences and ideals, 
or only took them up when other and still stronger forces were 
declaring themselves. They Med to give shape in English to the 
great medieval romantic themes; they Med in Sir Tristram ; and 
the Middle Ages were at an end before Sir Thomas Malory brought 
out the noblest of all purely medieval English romances, translated 
from “ the French hook ” that was then nearly three centuries old. 

The relation of the romances to popular ballads is not easy 
to understand. The romances and their plots go through many 
transformations; Horn and Laxmftd are proof of this. Horn 
turns Into a ballad, and so do many others; the ballad of Orfeo 
has been mentioned But It will not do to take the ballads in a 
lump as degenerate forms of earlier narrative poetry, for the ballad 
is essentially a lyrical form, and has its own laws, independent of 
all forms of narrative poetry in extant medieval English; and, again, 
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a great number of ballads have plots which not only do not occur in 
any known romances (which, of itself, would prove little or nothing) 
but they are plainly not fitted for narrative of any length (e.g. Lord 
Randal, Sir Patrick Spern, The Wife of Usher'd WeU). On the 
whole, it seems best to suppose that the two forms of lyrical ballad 
and narrative romance were independent, though not in antagonism, 
through all the Middle Ages. They seem to have drawn their 
ideas from different sources, for the most part. Though almost 
anything may be made the subject of a ballad, there are certain 
kinds of plot that seem to be specially fitted for the ballad and 
much less for the long story; fairy adventures, like that of Tam- 
lane, heroic defences against odds, like that of Parcy Reed and, 
before all, tragic stories, like Annie of Lochryan or the Douglas 
tragedy. The romances, as a rule, end happily, but there is no 
such law in ballads. It will be found, too, that the romances 
which have most likeness to ballads are generally among those 
of the shorter and simpler kind, like Orfeo and the Lai le Freine, 
The question is made more complicated by the use of ballad 
measure for some of the later romances, like The Knight of 
Curtesy, a strange version of The Chevalier de Coney. Of Robin 
Mood and Adam Bell and many more it "is hard to say whether 
they are to be ranked with ballads or with romances. Rut all 
this is matter for another enquiry. 



CHAPTER XIV 


METRICAL ROMANCES, 1200—1500 
II 

The metrical romances which form during three centuries a 
distinctive feature of our literature must in no sense be regarded as 
an isolated phenomenon* They begin under the auspices of the 
twelfth century renascence. They supply a want while feudalism 
lasts. And they begin to vanish when feudalism crumbles in the wars 
of the Rosea It has been already said that legend and love were 
the two main themes of the twelfth century literary revolt against 
earlier religious traditions, and it is not without significance that 
they were precisely the themes of this new creation, the romance. 
It is true that the crusading zeal, and occasional Christianising 
tendencies, which characterise some of the romances, still point to 
militant religious forceH, but religion ceases to supply the initial 
impulse, or to give direction. The raittm (Cfttre of the romances 
is of a secular kind It was felt to be good to indulge the fancy and 
to hear of love, and so legendary and historical narratives and 
cheerful love-stories were, from time to time, related with no 
other motive than the telling of a good tale. The romance, then, 
obviously forms part of, or is, perhaps, the sequel to, that general 
emancipatory movement in literature which marked the twelfth 
century. 

But the form and tone of the English romance were determined 
by more than one consideration. Political and social connections 
with France and Britaimy rendered available a store of French 
material, and Welsh traditions, through the medium of Britaimy, 
were found to increase that store. The movements of the crusaders 
brought the west into closer touch with the east. And, amidst all 
these alien influences, something of what was native still persisted. 
Nor must internal considerations be entirely forgotten. Neither 
social nor intellectual development Med to leave its mark upon 
this branch of literature^ Woman had come to be regarded as of 
more importance than ever in the community. The literary tenden¬ 
cies which made for love-tales found their counterpart in the striving 
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towards higher ideals of conduct in relation to woman. Manners 
became more refined and a code of chivalry was evolved. 
Heightened sensibility was, moreover, revealed in the increased 
appreciation of the beautiful—the beauty of womanhood, the 
beauty of nature, the beauty of noble conduct. And the refine¬ 
ment of fancy made fairyland seem possible. 

Jean Bodel’s classification of the romances lias already been 
mentioned. Regarding them, however, from the point of view 
of the motives and influences they embody, it is seen that they 
fell into certain groups: Oarolingian or Old French, Old English, 
classical, oriental and Celtic. 

The Carolingian element is represented in medieval English 
romance by Sir Otud, Roland and Vemagu and Sir Ferumbras. 
The first is an account of a Saracen attack upon Franco. Sir Otuel 
is the Saracen emissary who insultingly defies Charlemagne in his 
own hall and is, in consequence, challenged by Roland A stiff 
fight follows; but, in answer to Charlemagne’s prayers, a white 
dove alights upon the shoulders of the Saracen; whereupon he 
capitulates and undertakes to embrace the Christian faith, Roland 
and Vemagu deals with Charlemagne’s exploits in Spain, Its 
main incident consists of a combat, spread over two days, between 
Roland and Vemagu, the gigantic black champion of the sultan of 
Babylon. At one point of the protracted duel the giant is over¬ 
come with sleep; and this leads to an exhibition of knightly 
courtesy. Bo far from taking advantage of his slumbering rival, 
Roland seeks to make those slumbers easy by improvising a 
rough pillow beneath his head. SirFmmhras relates the capture 
of Rome by the Saracen hosts and its relief by Charlemagne. The 
usual combat takes place, this time l>etween Olivier and Ferumbraa, 
son of the sultan of Babylon, The Saracen is, as usual, overcome 
and accepts Christianity. His sister Floripas, who is in love with 
the French Sir Guy, afterwards her husband, assists the Christians, 
and both brother and sister are subsequently rewarded with 
territory in Spain. 

In these works there is obviously embalmed the fierce heroic 
temper of the Oarolingian ora. The animating spirit is that of the 
crusades. Saracen champions are consistently worsted and forcibly 
persuaded, after sanguinary combat, of the beauties of Christian 
doctrine. The chivalrous ideal is still in the making, and 
the self-restraint and courtesy of Christian heroes are shown 
to contrast fevourably with the brutal manners of Saracen 
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warriors. But chivalry, as such, is still a battle-field grace; its 
softening virtues have yet to be developed in other spheres of 
activity. The glory of womanhood lies in ferocity and daring, in 
a strong initiative, if needs be, in affairs of love. Floripas in 
Sir Ferumbras, for the sake of her love, deceives her father, 
overpowers her governess and brains a jailor: and other Caro- 
lingian heroines like Blancheflour and Guiboux are similarly 
formidable. 

The romances (which spring directly from English soil are 
animated by essentially different motives and reflect a different 
society from that of the French group. In Havdok and Horn, 
in Guy of Warwick and Beves of Hamtmm there exists 
primarily the viking atmosphere of tenth century England, 
though the sagas, in their actual form, have acquired, through alien 
handling, a certain crusade colouring. In Horn, for instance, 
Saracens are substituted for vikings in plain disregard of historical 
verisimilitude; and again, in Guy of Warwick, the English 
legend has been invested with fresh motives and relentlessly 
expanded with adventures in Faynim. After removing such 
excrescences, however, wo shall find something of earlier English 
conditions. Such situations us they depict, arising out of usurpa¬ 
tion on the part of faithless guardians of royal children, spring, in 
a great measure, out of pre-Conquest unsettlement. They were 
situations not uncommon in the day of small kingdoms and restless 
viking hordes. Havelok is a tale of how a Danish prince and an 
English princess came to their own again. The hero, son of the 
Danish king Birkabcyn, is handed over by his wicked guardian 
Godard, to a fisherman Grim, to be drowned. A mystic light, 
however, reveals Havolok's royal birth to the simple Grim, who 
saves the situation by crossing to England. They land at Grimsby, 
a town that still cherishes the name of Havelok and the characters 
of the tale, in its streets and its seal; and the hero, by a happy 
coincidence, drifts as a kitchen-boy, into the household of Godrich, 
guardian of Goldburgh. This guardian, however, is no better than 
Godard, for he has likewise deprived the daughter of the English 
Aethelwold of her inheritance. Havelok is a strong, handsome 
youth, who soon becomes famous for feats of strength; whereupon 
Godrich, who had promised Aethelwold that he would marry 
Goldburgh to the “best man" in the country, maliciously keeps 
his promise by forcing her to marry his “cook's knave/’ a 
popular hero by reason of his athletic deeds. By degrading 
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Goldburgh into a churl’s wife Godrich hopes to make his hold 
upon her inheritance secure. The princess naturally bewails her 
lot when led away by Havelok, but she becomes reconciled when 
mysterious signs assure her, as they had previously assured Grim, 
of her husband’s royal origin. Meanwhile, the faithful Ubbe, who 
has set matters right in Denmark, appears in England, when all 
wrongs are righted and the united futures of hero and heroine 
are straightway assured, 

Horn is a viking story plainly adapted to romantic ends. 
The hero is the youthful son of the king of Suddene (Isle of 
Man), who, after the death of his father, at the hands of raiding 
Saracens (vikings), is turned adrift in a rudderless boat. Wind 
and tide bring the boat with its living freight to the land of 
Westemesse (Wirral?), where the princess Rymenhild, falling 
in love with the stranded hero, endeavours, with womanly art, to 
win his love in return. Horn is knighted through Rymen- 
hild’s good offices; but, before he can surrender himself to the 
pleasant bondage of love, he longs to accomplish knightly deeds. 
He therefore departs in quest of adventure, but leaves behind 
him a traitorous companion, Fikenhild, who reveals to the king the 
secret of the lovers, Horn is banished and only returns on learn¬ 
ing that Rymenhild is about to wed. He appears in pilgrim garb, 
is forgiven, and rescues the princess from a distasteful suitor. But, 
after marriage, the old knightly instincts again assert themselves; 
and he crosses to Suddene, which he rids of invaders. The 
treacherous Fikenhild had, however, in the meantime carried off 
Rymenhild, and Horn, after avenging this deed, returns once more 
to his homeland, this time not alone. 

In the ponderous hut popular tiny of Warwick we recog¬ 
nise a tedious expansion of a stirring English legend. Sir Guy 
was regarded m a national hero, who, by his victory over 
Colbrand the Dane, had rescued England from the grip of the 
invader. In the romance this appears—but in company with 
other episodes which destroy the simplicity of the earlier narrative, 
confuse its motive and change its colouring. When he first 
comes on the scene, Guy is madly in love with Felice the 
beautiful daughter of the earl of Warwick; but his suit is denied 
on account of his inferiority of standing, for he is but the son of 
the earl’s steward He, therefore, ventures abroad, and returns in 
a few years, laden with honours: but only to be repulsed onoe 
more by his too scrupulous mistress, who now fears that wedded 
life may transform her hero into a slothful and turgid knight, 
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Once more he goes abroad; and, after brisk campaigning, he is 
welcomed on his return by Aethelstan, at whose request he rids 
Northumbria of an insatiable dragon. After this, Felice can hold 
out no longer. The lovers are united; but now Guy begins to 
entertain scruples. The rest of his life is to be spent in hardship 
and penance, and he leaves again for uncouth lands. He returns 
in due course to find king Aethelstan hard pressed by the Danish 
Anlaf; but Guy’s overthrow of Colbrand saves the kingdom and he 
sets out forthwith on his way to Warwick. Disguised as a palmer, 
he finds his wife engaged in works of charity; but, without revealing 
his identity, he stoically retires to a neighbouring hermitage, where 
the much-tried couple are finally united before he breathes his last 

Beves of Hamtoun, like Horn, springs from English soil, 
but the transforming process traced in the one is completed 
in the other. Beves presents almost entirely crusading tendencies, 
but few traces remain of the earlier form. Bovos, who has been 
despatched as a slave to heathen parts by a treacherous mother, 
ultimately arrives at the court of the Saracen king Ermyn. 
Here he is the recipient of handsome favours, and is offered 
the hand of the princess Josian, on condition that ho for¬ 
sakes the Christian faith. This he refuses to do, but the valour 
he displays in staggering exploits still keeps him in favour, and 
Josian, for his lovo, is prepared to renounce her native gods. The 
king hears of this, and Beves is committed to a neighbouring 
potentate, by whom he is kept in a horrible dungeon for some 
seven years. After a marvellous escape from his terrible sur¬ 
roundings, Beves seeks out Josian, and both flee to Cologne, 
where they are duly wedded. The hero’s career continues to be as 
eventful as ever; but he is finally induced to turn towards home, 
where he succeeds in regaining his inheritance, and is recognised 
as a worthy knight by the reigning king Edgar. 

In attempting to estimate the contribution made by these four 
works to Middle English romance, it must be remembered that, 
although they originate ultimately from the England of the 
vikings, of Aethelstan and Edgar, they have all been touched 
with later foreign influences. In them may be perceived, how¬ 
ever, an undeveloped chivalry, as well as reminiscences of Old 
English life and thought The code of chivalry is as yet unfor¬ 
mulated. In Havdok we see the simple ideal of righting the 
wrong. In Horn and Guy of Warwick is perceptible a refinement 
of love which makes for asceticism; but the love details are not, in 
general, elaborated in accordance with later chivalrous ideals. 
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Rymenhild and Josian both woo and are wooed; but they lack 
the violence of Carolingian heroines. In Felice alone do we find 
traces of that scrupulous niceness encouraged in the era of the 
courts of love. With regard to the existence of earlier E n g lish 
reminiscences, in both Horn and Baveloh can be seen the joy in 
descriptions of the sea characteristic of Old English verse. Both Guy 
and Beves, again, have their dragons to encounter after the fashion 
of Beowulf. The marvellous, which, to some extent, appears in 
BaveloJc, is of the kind found in Germanic folk-lore; it is distinct 
in its essence from the product of Celtic fancy. The plebeian 
elements in the same work, which embody a detailed description 
of humble life, and which are in striking contrast to the mono¬ 
tonous aristocratic colouring of the romance elsewhere, witness, 
undoubtedly, to a primitive pre-Conquest community. And, last, 
Guy’s great fight with Colbrand breathes the motive of patriotism 
—the motive of Byrhtnoth—rather than the religious zeal which 
fired crusading heroes in their single combats. 

Hie English medieval romance levied contributions also upon 
the literature of antiquity. Such levies were due neither to 
crusading zeal, which loved to recall Charlemague's great fights 
against Haracen hosts, nor to the impulse which clung tightly to 
native history and homespun stories. They were, rather, the out¬ 
come of a cherished conceit based on a piece of ingenious etymology, 
according to which Englishmen, as inhabitants of Britain, held 
themselves to l>e of Trojan descent in virtue of Brutus. In this 
way did the literature of antiquity suggest itself as, to some extent, 
an appropriate field for the business of romancing. The Geste 
Uystoriak of the Destruction of Troy and King Aluaunder may 
be taken as typical of this class. The former of these consists 
of an epitome of the well-known story with, however, many 
modifications characteristic of medieval genius. It sets forth the 
antique world interpreted in terms of medievalism; Greek warfare, 
Greek customs and Greek religion alike appearing in the garb of 
the Middlo Agea And, together with these changes, were tacitly 
introduced fairy reminiscences and magical details. But, most 
interesting of all, in the Troy narrative, are those elements of the 
story of Troilus and BriBeida taken over from Benoit de Ste More, 
and subsequently moulded into one of the world’s greatest stories. 

In King A Immnder we see fashioned the historical and legend¬ 
ary hero, his career being supplemented with hosts of fanciful stories 
drawn from the east. His birth is alike mysterious and marvellous. 
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His youth and manhood are passed in prodigious undertakings. 
He tames the fiery Bucephalus. He captures Tyre and burns 
Thebes. Darius falls before him. He advances through Persia and 
onwards to the Ganges, conquering, on his way, the great Porrus 
of India. His homeward journey is a progress through wonderland. 
All the magic of the east lies concentrated in his path ; he passes 
by crowned snakes and mysterious trees, and beholds, in the 
distance, cliffs sparkling with diamonds. He is ultimately poisoned 
by a friend and honourably buried in a tomb of gold. 

The ruling motive of these classical romances, as compared 
with others of their kind, is clearly that of depicting, on a large scale, 
the heroic element in humanity and of pointing out the glories of 
invincible knighthood. They concern themselves, not with chivalrous 
love, but with chivalrous valour and knightly accomplishments. 
Their aim is to point to the more masculine elements of medieval 
chivalry. The joy of battle is everywhere articulate—not least so 
in the picturesque movements of warlike bodies, and in the varied 
sounds of the battlefield. The method of developing this motive 
is, for tho most part, by bringing the west into touch with the 
east. The treasuries of Babylonian and antique fable are ran¬ 
sacked to glorify the theme of warlike magnificence. Tho wider 
mental horizon and tho tasto for wonders which attracted con¬ 
temporaries in MandcmUds Travels are here enlisted in the work 
of romance. 

Closely akin to tho Alexander romance is liwhard Cceur de 
Lion , which may, therefore, be considered here, though its story is 
not of either eastern or classical origin. The scheme in both is much 
the same. Bichard’s birth is mysterious as was Alexander's. In 
early manhood Richard wrenches out the lion's heart; Alexander 
tames Bucephalus. Both march to the east to perform great 
things: both are presented as types of valorous greatness. In 
the romance Richard appears as tho son of Henry II and the 
beautiful enchantress Oassodorien. He is imprisoned in Germany 
as the result of an escapade on his way homo from the Holy Ijand, 
and it is here that he tears out the heart of a Hon set loose in liis 
cell The proclamation of a general crusade soon afterwards 
appeals to Bichard and he joins Philip of France on his way to 
the east The French king is consistently treacherous and jealous, 
while ltichard is no less hasty and passionate, and, in consequence, 
ruptures are froquent After avenging an insult received from 
Cyprus, Richard hastens to Syria, where fight succeeds fight 
with great regularity, and the Saracens under Saladin are gradually 

00_0 
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discomfited. At last a truce of three years is arranged, at which 
point the romancer is content to conclude. The romance is one of 
the most stirring of the whole group. It deals with the crusades; 
hut its central theme, like that of the Alexander saga, is the glorifica¬ 
tion of the romance of war, the exaltation of the fighting hero. It is, 
moreover, fiercely patriotic. Scorn is heaped on the braggadocio of 
the French, and the drawing of Philip’s character is far from flatter¬ 
ing. On the other hand, Occur de lion’s haughty arrogance is the 
glory of Englishmen; on his side fight St George and big battalions 
of angels. His humour appears as grim as his blows. He feasts 
on Saracens and provides the same dish for Saracen ambassadors. 
The ideal man of action, as here depicted, is one in whom the 
elements are mixed. He is by no means deficient in knightly 
instincts and courtesy; but, mingled with these, are coarse-grained 
characteristics. He is rude and blunt, forceful and careless of 
restraint—all of which traits represent the English contribution 
to the heroic picture. 

Oriental fable appears in English romance with other effects 
than were obtained in the work of King Aluminder, The more 
voluptuous qualities of the east, for instance, are reproduced in 
Fiores and lUanchejlmir and result in a stylo of romance tolerably 
distinct In The Seven Sages of Rmne, again, the story-book is 
employed in oriental fashion. The heroine of the first, Blaneheflour, 
is a Christian princess carried off by the Saracens in Hpain and 
subsequently educated along with their young prince Flores. 
Childish friendship develop into love, and Mores is promptly 
removed—but not before his lady has given him a magic ring 
which will tarnish when the giver is in danger. Danger soon 
threatens her in the shape of false accusation; but this peril, being 
revealed to Mores by meaiiH of his ring, is duly averted, though 
subsequent treachery succeeds in despatching the princess to 
Egypt as a slave. Thither Flores pursues her; and, by dint of 
bribery and stratagem, ho succeeds in entering the seraglio 
where she is detained. The inevitable discovery follows, but the 
anger of the emir having vanished on his learning all the 
circumstances, the trials of the lovers come to a pleasant end. 
In this work the central theme is, once again, that of love; 
but, in the manner of treatment, there are visible certain 
departures. According to western standards, the tone is, in fact, 
somewhat sentimental It is felt that soul-stirring passions are 
not involved; the whole seems wanting in the quality of hardihood 
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Flores, for instance, swoons in your true sentimental fashion. He 
finds heart’s-ease in exile by tracing his lady’s name in flower- 
designs. He wins his cause by dint of magic and persuasion rather 
than by the strength of his own right arm. An oriental colouring is 
also noticeable in the sensuous descriptions of garden and seraglio, 
as well as in the part played by the magic ring. We have here 
material and motives which enlarged the domain of the medieval 
romance, and which appealed to Chaucer when he set about 
writing his Squire's TcUe. In The Seven Sages of Home other 
aspects of the east are duly represented. Diocletian’s wicked 
queen, failing in her attempt to ensnare her stepson Florentine, 
viciously accuses him of her own fell designs. Whereupon, 
Florentine’s seven tutors plead on his behalf by relating seven 
tales of the perfidy of woman. The queen, as plaintiff, relates 
a corresponding number concerning the wickedness of counsellors* 
The tales are told, the queen is unmasked and duly punished. 
In an age dedicated by the west to the worship of women we 
have here represented the unflattering estimate of womankind 
held by the east The framework and the device of a series of 
tales is, likewise, oriental, and so is the didactic tendency which 
underlies the whole. The aim is to set forth the dangers to which 
youth is subject, not only from the deceit of men, but, also, from 
the wiles of women. 

Of far greater importance, however, than any of the foregoing 
influences is that derived from Celtic sources. The stories of 
Arthur, of Tristram and Gawain, while, in response to formative 
influences of the time, they present certain details in common with 
the other romances, have yet a distinct atmosphere, fresh motives 
and new colouring. Points of similarity exist, but with a difference. 
The incessant combats of the Carolingian saga find a counterpart 
in the “ derring-doe ” of Arthurian heroes. As in Horn and 
Havetok, the scene in the Celtic romances is laid in Britain; but 
the background is Celtic rather than English Again, just 
as King Alisaunder and Richard (J<mr de Lion are magm- 
feeds of splendid heroic figures, so the glorification of Arthur is 
the persistent theme of this Celtic work. And, last* the love-strain 
and the magic which came from the east, and were embodied in 
Flores and Blamh^lour, correspond, in some measure, with Celtic 
passion and Celtic mysticism, For such points of contact the 
spirit of the age must be held accountable: for such differences as 
exist, individual and national genius. 
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The effect of the Celtic genius upon English romance, if, indeed, 
such a statement may bo ventured upon, was to reveal tho passions, 
to extend the fancy and to inculcate sensibility. The Celtic element 
revealed love as a passion in all its fulness, a passion laden with 
possibilities, mysterious and awful in power and effect It opened 
up avenues to a fairy-land peopled with elvish forms and lit by 
strange lights. It pointed to an exalted chivalry and lofty ideals, 
to a courtesy which was the outcome of a refinement of sentiment 

In the romance of Sir Tristram is embodied the Celtic revela¬ 
tion of love. The English poem is based on the version of Thomas, 
and is distinct from that of BdrouL This story of “death-marked" 
affection is well known: how Tristram and tho fair Iseult are 
fatally united by the magic love-potion, quaffed in spite of 
Isoult’s approaching union with Mark of Cornwall; how their 
love persists in spite of honour and duty; how Tristram marries 
Iseult of tho White Hand and comes to lie wounded in Britanny; 
how his wife, distracted with jealousy, falsely announces the ominous 
black sail coming over the seas; and how the fair Iseult glides 
through tho hall and expires on tho corpse of her funner lover. Hero 
we foci that the tragedy of love has been remorselessly enacted. 
It appears to us as a new and irresistible force, differing alike 
from the blandishments of tho east and tho crudeness of the north. 
A sense of mystery and gloom enfolds it all like a misty veil over 
cairn and cromlech. The problem is as enduring as life itself. 
Enchantment is suggested by means of the love-potion, yet the 
weakness is mortal, as, indeed, is the sombre climax. Passion 
descends to tho level of reality, and tho comfortable medieval ending 
is sternly eschewed. Love iH conducted by neither code nor nice 
theory: it moves, simple, sensuous, passionate^ to its appointed end, 
and relentlessly reveals the poetry of life. 

In the romances which deal with the relations between mortal 
and fairy wo find elements of the richest fancy* Here and else¬ 
where, in this Celtic section, are discovered landscapes and scenes 
which charm the imagination with their glamour and light Fays 
come and go, wrapped in ethereal beauty, and horrible spirit-shaj>es 
appear to tho accompaniment of mad symphonies of tho elements, 
Knights of faerie emerge out of weird forbidden tracts, strange 
enchantments dictating or following their various movements. 
Mystic commands lightly broken entail tragic penalties, and 
mortals become the sport of elvish visitants. 

Of the romances which relate to love-passages between mortal 
and fairy, Sir Lauv/al, Sir Orfeo and £hnarb may be taken as 
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types. In Sir Laim/al, the hero receives love-favours from a 
beautiful fey, but breaks his bond by carelessly betraying his 
secret to the queen. He is condemned to death and abandoned 
by the fay, who, however, relents in time and, riding to Arthur’s 
court, succeeds in carrying the knight off to the Isle of Avalon. 
Sir Or/eo may be briefly described as a Celtic adaptation of the 
familiar classical story of Orpheus and Eurydice. Queen Heurodys 
is carried off* into fairyland, in spite of all that human efforts can 
do. King Orfeo follows her in despair, as a minstrel, but his 
wonderful melodies at last succeed in leading her back to the 
haunts of men. In Emarl wo have a beautifully told story of the 
Constance type, with the addition of certain mystical elements. 
The heroine is a mysterious maiden of unearthly beauty who is cast 
off by her unnatural father and drifts to the shores of Wales where 
she wins Sir Cador’s love. After the marriage, Sir Cador goes 
abroad, and the young wife is once more turned adrift by an in¬ 
triguing mother-in-law. She reaches Borne, and there, in due 
course, she is happily discovered by the grief-stricken Cador. 
Other romances relate the deeds of the offspring of fairy and mortal 
union as, for instance, Sir Degare and Sir Gowther. The former 
is an account of the son of a fairy knight and a princess of Britain. 
He is abandoned in infancy by the princess, who, however, leaves 
with him a pair of magic gloves which will fit no hands but hers. 
The child in time becomes a knight, and his prowess in the lists 
renders him eligible for the hand of the princess, his mother. By 
means of the gloves, however, they learn their real relationship; 
whereupon Sir Degare relinquishes his claim and succeeds in the 
filial task of re-uniting his parents. In Sir Gowther , the hero is the 
son of a “fiendish” knight and a gentle lady whom he had betrayed 
The boy, as was predicted, proved to be of a most savage tempera¬ 
ment, until the offending Adam was whipped out of him by means 
of self-inflicted penance. He then wins the love of an earl’s 
daughter by glorious achievements in the lists, and piously builds 
an abbey to commemorate his conversion. 

It is in the Arthurian romances and, more particularly, in those 
relating to Sir Gawain, tliat wo find the loftier ideals of chivalry 
set forth. Gawain is depicted as the knight of honour and courtesy, 
of loyalty and self-sacrifice. Softer manners and greater magna¬ 
nimity are grafted upon the earlier knighthood Self-restraint 
becomes more and more a knightly virtue. The combats are not 
less fierce, but vainglorious boasting gives way to moods of humility. 
Victory is followed by noble concern for the vanquished Passing 
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over Sir Gawayne and the Grem Knight, which is treated else¬ 
where, we find in Golagros and Gmmin these knightly elements 
plainly visible. The rudeness of Sir Kay, here and elsewhere, is 
devised as a foil to the courtesy of Gawain, Arthur in Tuscany 
sends Sir Kay to ask for quarters in a neighbouring castle. His 
rude, presumptuous bearing meets with refusal, though, when 
Gawain arrives, the request is readily acceded to. The domains 
of Golagros are next approached. He is an aggressive knight of 
large reputation, whom Arthur makes it his business forthwith to 
subdue. A combat is arranged, in which Gawain proves victor; 
whereupon the noble Arthurian not only grants the life of the 
defiant Golagros, but spares his feelings by returning to his castle 
as if he himself were the vanquished. Matters are afterwards 
explained, and Golagros, conquered alike by anus and courtesy, 
becomes duly enrolled in Arthur’s train. In the A imti/rs [Adven¬ 
tures] of Arthm at the Term Wathelym wo find something of the 
same elements, together with an exhortation to moral living, The 
romance deals with two incidents alleged to have occurred while 
Arthur was hunting near Carlisle. The first, however, is an 
adaptation of the “Trentals of St Gregory.” A ghastly figure is 
represented as emerging from the Tam, and appearing before 
Guinevere and Gawain, It is Guinevere’s mother in the direst 
torments. The queen thereupon makes a vow as to her future 
life, and promises, meanwhile, to have masses sung for her mother’s 
soul. The second incident is of a more conventional kind, and 
deals with the fight between Gawain and Gallcroun. 

Ywain and Gawain is another romance which emlnxlies much 
that is characteristic of Arthurian chivalry. Ywain sots out on a 
certain quest from Arthur’s court He defeats a knight near the 
fountain of Broeeliande, pursues him to his castle and marries 
Laudine, mistress of that place. After further adventures in love and 
war, in most of which he hits the company of a friendly lion, he fells 
in with Gawain and, ignorant of each other’s identity, they engage 
in combat The fight is indecisive, and each courteously concedes 
to the other the victory—an exchange of compliments which is 
speedily followed by a joyful recognition. The Wedding qf Sir 
Gawain, again, points to loyalty and honour, as involving supreme 
self-sacrifice. It relates how Gawain, to save Arthur's life, under¬ 
takes to many the loathsome dame RagnelL IDs noble unselfish¬ 
ness, however, is not unrewarded: the dame is subsequently 
transformed into the moat beauteous of her kind Libecms 
Desconua, the story of Gyngalyn, Gawain’e non, is constructed 
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on rather conventional lines. The fair unknown has several 
adventures with giants and others. He visits a fairy castle, where 
he meets with an enchantress, and rescues a lady transformed 
into a dreadful serpent, who, afterwards, however, becomes his 
wife. The scene of the Avowing of Arthur is once more placed 
near Carlisle. Arthur is hunting with Sir Gawain, Sir Kay and 
Sir Baldwin, when all four undertake separate vows. Arthur is 
to capture single-handed a ferocious boar; Sir Kay to fight all 
who oppose him. The king is successful; but Sir Kay falls before 
a knight who is carrying off a beautiful maiden. The victor, how¬ 
ever, is afterwards overcome in a fight with Gawain, and then 
ensues a significant contrast in the matter of behaviours. Sir Kay 
sustains his earlier reputation by cruelly taunting the beaten 
knight; while Sir Gawain, on the other hand, mindful of the claims 
of chivalry, is studiously kind and considerate towards his fallen 
foe. The riming Mori Arthur , and the alliterative work of 
the same name, deal with the close of Arthur’s life. In the first 
occurs the story of the maid of Ascolot, and her fruitless love for 
the noble Lancelot, The narrative is instinct with the pathos 
of love, and here, as in Tristram, the subtlety of the treatment 
reveals further possibilities of the love theme. Lancelot is, more¬ 
over, depicted as Guinevere’s champion. The queen is under 
condemnation, but is rescued by Lancelot, who endures, in con¬ 
sequence, a siege in the Castle of Joyous Garde. The end of the 
Arthurian story begins to be visible in the discord thus intro¬ 
duced between Lancelot and Gawain, Arthur and Modred. The 
alliterative Morte Artkure is more seriously historical Arthur 
Is represented as returning home from his wars with Lucius on 
hearing of Modred’s treachery. He fights the traitor, but is 
mortally wounded, and is borne to Glastonbury, where he is given 
a magnificent burial. 

In addition to the romances already mentioned as representative 
in some measure of definite influences at work, there yet remain 
certain others which call for notice. We have, in the first place, 
a group of some five romances which may be considered together as 
studies of knightly character. They are works which may be said to 
deal, incidentally perhaps, with the building up of the perfect knight 
and Christian hero, though anything like psychological treatment 
is, of course, entirely absent In Ipomedon, we see the knight as 
a gallant if capricious lover. Marriage having been proposed 
between young Ipomedon, prince of Apulia, and the beautiful 
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queen of Calabria* the former determines to woo for himself. 
He arrives incognito at the court of the queen, wins her favour 
by manly exploits, and then departs somewhat capriciously. He 
is, however, induced to return on hearing that a tournament is 
to be held of which the queen herself is to be the prize. But, 
again, his conduct is strange. He loudly proclaims his dislike for 
boisterous tournaments, and ostentatiously sets out on hunting 
expeditions on the days of the contests. But he actually 
goes to a neighbouring hermitage, whence he issues to the 
tournament, clad, on successive days, in rod, white and black 
armour—a favourite medieval method of disguise adopted by 
Sir Gowthor and others. He carries all before him and then 
vanishes as mysteriously as ever, without claiming his prize or 
revealing his identity. Soon afterwards, the queen is hard pressed 
by a neighbouring duke, and the hero appears once more to fight 
her battles, this time disguised as a fool It is only after further 
adventures, when ho feels he has fooled to the top of his bent, 
that he declares his love with a happy result. In this stirring 
romance we see the knight-errant in quest of love. The assumed 
slothfulness and fondness for disguise were frequent attributes 
of the medieval hero: the one added interest to actual exploits, 
the other was an assurance that the love of the woll-bom was 
accepted on his own individual merits. 

In the Injautiful romance of Amw and Amiloun we have friend¬ 
ship set forth as a knightly virtue. It is depicted as an all-absorbing 
quality which involves, if necessary, the sacrifice of both family and 
conscience. Amis and Amiloun are two noble foster-brothers, the 
medieval counterparts of Orestes and Pylades, much alike in ap- 
pearanee, whose lives are indissolubly linked together. Amiloun 
generously, but surreptitiously, bikes the place of Amis in a trial by 
combat, for which piece of unselfishness, with the deception involved 
iu it, he is, subsequently, visited with the scourge of leprosy. Some 
time afterwards, Amis finds his friend in pitiable plight, but foils, at 
first, to grasp his identity. It is only after a dramatic scene that 
the discovery is made, and then Amis, grief-stricken, proceeds to 
remove his friend’s leprosy by the sacrifice of his own children. 
But such a sacrifice is not permitted to be irrevocable. When 
Amis and his wife Belisanto go to view their slaughtered children, 
they are found to be merely sleeping. The sacrifice had been one 
upon which the gods themselves threw incense. The romance, as 
it stands, is one of the most pathetic and elevating of the whole series. 

Knightly love and valour were eloquent themes of the 
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medieval romance: in Amis mid Amiloun, the beauty of friend¬ 
ship is no less nobly treated In Sir Cleges , the knightly character 
is further developed by the inculcation of charity, wit and shrewd¬ 
ness. The story is simply, but picturesquely, told The hero is 
a knight who is reduced to poverty by reckless charity. When 
his fortunes are at tiieir lowest ebb he finds a cherry-tree 
in his garden laden with fruit, though snow is on the ground and 
the season is yuletide. With this goodly find he sots out to king 
Uther at Cardiff, in the hoi>e of restoring his fallen fortunes; but 
court officials bar his way until he has promised to divide amongst 
them all his reward The king is gratified, and Cleges is asked 
to name his reward He asks for twelve strokes, which the 
officials, in accordance with the l>argnin, duly receive, to the 
unbounded delight of an appreciative court The identity of 
the knight then Iwcomos known and his former charity is suitably 
recognised. 

The theme of Sir Isumbras is that of Christian humility, the 
story itself Wing an adaptation of the legend of 8t Eustace. Sir 
Isumbras is a knight who, through pride, falls from his high estate 
by the will of Providence, Ho is severely stricken; his posses¬ 
sions, his children and, lastly, his wife, are taken away; and he 
himself laconic* a wanderer. After much privation nobly endured, 
he has learnt his lemon and arrives at the court of a queen, who 
proves to Ikj his long-lent wife. His children are then miraculously 
restored and he resumes once more his exalted rank. 

The Sfftdre of Low Degree is a pleasant romance which does 
not belie an attractive title. Its theme suggests the idea of 
the existence of knightly character in those of low estate, a 
sentiment which had appealed to a conquered English people 
In the earlier Havelak. The humble squire in the story wins the 
affection of “the king's daughter of Hungary,” as well as her 
promise to wed when he shall have become a distinguished knight 
An interfering and treacherous steward is righteously slain by the 
squire, who then suffers imprisonment, and the king’s daughter, 
who supposes her lover dead, is thereby reduced to the direst 
straits. Bhe refuses consolation, though the king categorically 
remlmla her of much that is pleasant In life and draws up, in feet, 
an interesting list of medieval delights, its feasts, its finery, its 
sports and its music. Persuasion felling, the king U obliged to relent 
The squire is released and ventures abroad on knightly quest He 
returns, in due course, to claim his own, and a pleasant romance 
ends on a ole&aant note. The story loses nothing from the manner 
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of its telling; it is, above all, “mercifully brief/’ Its English origin 
and sentiment, no less than its pictures of medieval life, continue 
to make this romance one of the most readable of its kind. 

Besides these romances which deal, in some sort, with the 
knightly character, there are others which embody variations of 
the Constance theme, namely, Sir Triamour, Sir Eglanumr of 
Artois and Torrent of Portugal. Like Evmrl> they belong to 
the “reunion of kindred” type—a type which appealed to Chaucer 
and, still more, to Shakespeare in his latest period One well-known 
romance still calls for notice. This is William ofPalerne , a tale of 
love and action which embodies the primitive belief in lycanthropy, 
according to which certain people were able to assume, at will, 
the character and appearance of wolves The tradition was wide¬ 
spread in Europe, and it still apiKiars from time to time in modem 
works dealing with ghouls and vampires The story relates how 
William, prince of Apulia, is saved from a murderous attack by the 
aid of a werwolf, who, in reality, is heir to the Spanish throne. The 
werwolf swims with the prince across the straits of Messina, and 
again renders aid when his protege is fleeing from Homo with his 
love, Melchior* William, subsequently, recovers his royal rights, 
and then helps to bring about the restoration to the friendly 
werwolf of hie human form. 

It is striking and, to some extent, cliaracteristic of the age, 
that, although the field of English romance was thus wide and 
varied, the i>ersonality of scarcely a single toiler in that field 
has come down to posterity. The anonymity of the work em¬ 
bodied in our ancient cathedrals is a parallel to this, and neither 
fact is without its significance. With the Tristram legend is 
connected the name of Thomas, a jwet of the twelfth century, who 
is mentioned by Gottfried of Etrassburg in the early thirteenth 
century. The somewhat misty but historical Thomas of Erceldoune 
has been credited with the com|K)sition of a Bir Tristram story, 
but this was possibly due to a confusion of the twelfth century 
Thomas with his interesting namesake of the succeeding century. 
The confusion would be one to which the popular mind was 
peculiarly susceptible. Thomas the Rhymer was a romantic 
figure credited with prophetical gifts, and a popular tale would 
readily be linked with his name, especially as such a process 
was consistent with the earlier Thomas tradition as it then 
existed. 

In the case of three other romances there seem to be certain 
grounds for attributing them to a single writer. All three works, 
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King Alisaunder, Arthur and Merlin, and Richard Ocrnr de, Lion, 
are, apparently, of much the same date, and alike hail from Kent. 
Each is animated by the same purpose-—that of throwing on to a 
large canvas a great heroic figure; there is also to be found in 
each of them a certain sympathy with magic. The handling of 
the theme in each case proceeds on similar lines; the close 
parallel in the schemes of King Alisaunder and Richard Occur de 
Lioti has already been noticed; and the narrative, in each, moves 
along in easy animated style. Moreover, similarities of technique 
are found in all. The recurrence of similes and comparisons as 
well as riming peculiarities in common, suggest the working of 
a single mind. In King Allmunder and Arthur and Merlin 
appears the device of beginning the various sections of the nar¬ 
rative with lyric, gnomic, or descriptive lines, presumably to 
arouse interest and claim attention. In Richard Occur de Lion 
something of the same tendency is also visible, as when a delight¬ 
ful description of spring is inserted after the gruesome account of 
the massacre of a horde of Saracens. All throe works betray a joy 
in fighting, a joy expressed in vigorous terms. In all is evinced 
an ability to seize on the picturesque side of things, whether of 
battle or feasting; Saracens fall “as grass before the scythe”; 
the helmets of the troops shine “like snow upon the mountains.” 
But if the identity of a common author may thus seem probable, 
little or nothing is forthcoming as regards his personality. Certain 
coarse details, together with rude humour, seem to suggest a 
plebeian pen; and this is, apparently, supported by occasional 
references to trades. But nothing certain on the subject can be 
stated. The personality of the poet is, at best, but shadowy, 
though, undoubtedly, his work is of outstanding merit 

In certain respects these romances may be said to reflect the age 
in which they were written. They bear witness In two ways to the 
communistic conception of society which then prevailed: first, by 
the anonymous character of the writings generally and, secondly, 
by the absence of the patriotic note. Tire individual, from the 
communistic standpoint, was but a unit of the nation, the nation 
merely a section of a larger Christendom. The sense of indi¬ 
vidualism, and all that it implied, was yet to be emphasised by a 
later renascence. It is, therefore, dear that the anonymity of 
the romances, as in the case of the Legendaries and Chronicle, 
was, in part, the outcome of such conceptions and notions. The 
works represent 

The oonsrtant sen-iee of the antique world 

"When ae*vtoe mreat toe data, net for meed. 
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And the absence of patriotism from the romances results from the 
same conditions: national consciousness was not yet really awakened. 
The mental horizon was bounded not by English shores, but by the 
limits of the Holy Roman Empire. Coeur dc Lion's career alone 
appealed to latent sympathies; for the rest, the romance is un¬ 
touched by national feeling. French and other material was 
adapted without any re-colouring. 

The romance also reflects the medieval love of external beauty. 
The picturesqueness of the actual, of medieval streets and buildings, 
the bright colours in dress, the love of pageantry and pictorial effects, 
all helped to inspire, and are, indeed, reflected in, the gay colouring 
of the romances. If the stories, again, make considerable demands 
upon the credulity, it was not remarkable in regard to the cha¬ 
racter of the times. All things were possible in an ago of faith: 
the wisdom of credo quia impomibile was to bo questioned in 
the succeeding age of reason. Moreover, the atmosphere which 
nourished the romantic growth was that of feudalism, and an 
aristocratic note everywhere marks its tone and structure. But 
it is a glorified feudalism which is thus represented, a feudalism 
glorious in its hunting, its feasting and its fighting, in its brave men 
and fair women; the lower elements are scarcely ever romcmtxered, 
and no pretence is made at holding up the mirror to the whole 
of society. 

Lastly, like ho much of the rest of medieval work, the romance 
moves largely amidst abstractions. It avoids close touch with the 
concrete: for instance, no reflection is found of the struggles of the 
Commons for parliamentary power, or even of the national strivings 
against jwipal dominion. The problems of actual life are carefully 
avoided; the material treated consists, rather, of the fanciful 
problems of the courts of love and situations arising out of the 
new-born chivalry. 

The romance has many defects, in Hpxte of all its attractions and 
the Immense interest it arouses both intrinsically and historically. 
It sins in being intolerably long-winded and in being often devoid 
of all proportion. A story may drag wearily on, long after the 
last chapter has really been written, and insignificant opisodes 
are treated with as much concern as those of pith and moment. 
It further makes demands upon the “painful” reader, not only by 
its discursiveness and love of digression, but also by the minuteness 
of its descriptions, relentlessly complete, which leave nothing to the 
imagination, “The art of the pen is to rouse the inward vision.,, 
because our flying minds cannot contain a protracted description,” 
This truth was far from being appreciated in the age of the school- 
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men, with their encyclopaedic training. The aristocratic tone of 
the romance, moreover, tends to become wearisome by its very 
monotony. Sated with the sight of knights and ladies, giants and 
Saracens, one longs to meet an honest specimen of the citizen 
class; but such relief is never granted. To these and other short¬ 
comings, however, the medieval eye was not always blind, though 
romances continued to be called for right up to the end of 
the fourteenth century and, indeed, after. Chaucer, with his 
keen insight and strong human sympathies, had shown himself 
aware of all these absurdities, for, in his Sir Thopas , designed 
as a parody on the romance in general, these are the points 
on which he seizes. When he rambles on for a hundred lines 
in Sir Thopas without saying much, he is quietly making the 
first point of his indictment. He is exaggerating the discur¬ 
siveness and minuteness he has found so irksome. And, in the 
second place, he ridicules the aristocratic monotone by introducing 
a bourgeois note into his parodied romance. The knight swears 
an oath on plain “ale and bread”: while, in the romantic forest 
through which he is wandering, lurk the harmless “buck and hare,” 
as well as the homely nutmeg that flavours the ale. The lapse from 
romance is sufficiently evident and the work silently embodies 
much sound criticism. The host, with blunt remark, ends the 
parody, and in him may be seen a matter-of-fact intelligence 
declaiming against the faults of romance. 

But, with all its shortcomings, the romance has a peculiar 
interest from the modem standpoint in that it marks the begin¬ 
ning of English fiction. In it is written the first chapter of the 
modem novel After assuming a pastoral form in the days of 
Elizabeth, and after being reclaimed, with all its earlier defects, 
in the seventeenth century, romance slowly vanished in the dry 
light of the eighteenth century, but not before it had flooded 
the stage with astounding heroic plays. The later novels, how¬ 
ever, continued the functions of the earlier romances when they 
embodied talcs of adventures or talcs of love whether thwarted or 
triumphant Nor is Itichardsoifa novel of analysis without its 
counterpart in this earlier creation, Uo treated love on psycho¬ 
logical lines. But charming love-problems had exercised the minds 
of medieval courtiers and had subsequently been analysed in the 
romances after the approved fashion of the courts of love. It is 
only in the case of the later realistic novel that the origins have 
to be sought elsewhere—in the contemporary fabliaux, which 
dealt, in a ready manner, with the troubles and the humours of 
a lower stratum of life, 



CHAPTER XV 


PEARL, CLEANNESS, PATIENCE AND 
SIR GA WAYNE 

Among the Cottonian manuscripts in the British Museum, a 
small quarto volume, numbered Nero A x, contains the four Middle 
English poems known as Pearl, Cleanness, Paticnec and Sir 
Gawayne and the Grene Kniyht. The manuscript is in a hand 
which seems to belong to the end of the fourteenth or the early 
years of the fifteenth century; there are neither titles nor rubrics, 
but the chief divisions are marked by large initial letters of blue, 
flourished with red; several pictures, coarsely executed, illustrate 
the poems, each occupying a full page; the writing is “small, 
sharp and irregular/’ No single line of these poems has been 
discovered in any other manuscript. 

The first of the four poems, Pearl, tells of a father’s grfeHor a 
lost child, an infant daughter who had lived not two years on earth. 
In a vision he beholds his Pearl, no longer a little child, transfigured 
as a queen of heaven; from the other bank of a stream which 
divides them she instructs him, teaches him the lessons of frith and 
resignation and leads him to a glimpse of the new Jerusalem. He 
sees his “little queen” in the long procession of maidens; in his 
effort to plunge into the stream and reach her he awakes, to find 
himself stretched on the child’s grave— 

Thrn woke I in that garden fair; 

My head upon that mound woo laid, 
them where my Pearl had Htrayed below* 

I roitHed me, and felt in great dismay, 
and, sighing to myself, I said:— 

“Now all bo to that Prinoe’a pleasure” 1 . 

Naturally arising from the author’s treatment of his subject, 
many a theological problem, notably the interpretation of the 
parable of the vineyard, is expounded. The student of medieval 
theology may find much of interest in Pearl, but the attempt to 
read the poem as a theological pamphlet, and a mere symbolical 
allegory, ignores its transcendent reality as a poet’s lament The 

1 The rendering! into modern Rngliah, throughout the chapter, are from the 
writer’! edition of Paart, 1891. 
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personal side of the poem is clearly marked, though the author 
nowhere directly refers to his fatherhood. The basis of Pearl is to 
be found in that verse of the Gospel which tells of the man “that 
sought the precious margarites; and, when he had found one to his 
liking, he sold all his goods to buy that jewel.” The pearl was 
doomed, by the law of nature, to flower and fade like a rose; there¬ 
after it l>ecame a “ pearl of price”; “ the jeweller” indicates clearly 
enough the reality of his loss. 

A fourteenth century poet, easting about for the form bust 
suited for such a poem, had two courses Indore him: on the one 
hand, there was the great storehouse of dream-pictures, The 
JiomamU of the liom\ on the other hand, the symlwdie pages 
of Scripture. A poet of the Chaucerian school would have chosen 
the former; to him the lost Marguerite would have suggested an 
allegory of “ the flour that bereth our alder priH in figuringe,” and 
the Marguerite would have Ixam transfigured as the typo of 
truest womanhood, a maiden in the train (if love’s queen, Alcestis. 
But the cult of the daisy seems to have lasen altogether unknown 
to our 1 met, or, at least, to have had no attraction for him. His 
Marguerite was, for him, the licnrl of the Gospel; Mary, tire 
queen of heaven, not Alcestis, queen of love, reigns in the 
visionary jiaradise which the jmet pictures forth. While the main 
part of the poem ih a imraphmse of the closing chapters of the 
A|K«jttIy|)se and the |>amble of the vineyard, the debt to The 
Hamaimt is noteworthy, more |«trtienlarly in the description of 
the wonderful land through which the dreamer wanders; and it can 
be traced here and there throughout the poem, in the issrsomfica- 
tion of Pearl as Reason, in the form of the colloquy, in the details 
of dress and ornament, in many a characteristic word, phrase 
and reference; “ the river from the throne,” in the Apocalypse, 
here meets “the waters of the wells” devised by Bir Mirth for the 
garden of the Rose. From these two sources, The. Monk of Re n tu- 
turn, with its almost romantic glamour, and The Rama mit of the 
Roar, with its almost oriental allegory, are derived much of the 
wealth and brilliancy of the ]>mm The twit’s fancy revels in 
the richness of the heavenly and the earthly paradise; lmt his fancy 
is subordinated to his earnestness and intensity. 

The chief episodes of the poem are best indicated by the four 
illustrations in the manuscript. 

In the first, the author is represented slumbering in a meadow, 
by the side of a befiowered mound, clad in a long red gown, with 
falling sleeves, turned up with white, and a blue hood attached 
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round the neck. Madden and others who have described the 
illustrations have not noticed that there are wings attached to 
the shoulders of the dreamer, and a cord reaching up into the 
foliage above, evidently intended to indicate that the spirit has 
“sped forth into space.” 

In the second, there is the same figure, drawn on a larger scale, 
but without the wings, standing by a river. He has now passed 
through the illumined forest-land: 

Tho hill-sides there were crowned 

with crystal cliffs full clear, 

and holts and woods, all bright with boles, 

blue as the blue of Inde, 

and trembling leaves, on every branch, 

as burnished silver shone— 

with shimmering sheen they glistened, 

touched by the gleam of the glades: 

and tho gravel 1 ground upon that strand 
was precious orient pearl. 

The sun’s own light had paled before 
that sight so woudroiiH fair. 

In tho third picture, he is again represented in a similar jxwition, 
with hands raised, and on the op|K>site Hide is Pearl, dressed in 
white, in the costume of Richard IPs and Henry TV's time; her 
dress is buttoned tight up to the neck, and on her head is a crown. 

In the fourth, the author is kneeling by the water, and, lieyond 
the stream, is depicted the citadel, on the emljattlod walls of which 
Pearl again apjmars, with her arms extended towards him. 

The metre of Pearl iH a stanza of twelve lines with four accents, 
rimed according to tho scheme abtibnbrtbbrbv, and combining 
rime with alliteration; there are one hundred and one swell 
verses; these divide again into twenty sections, each consisting of 
five stanzas with the same refrain—one section exceptionally 
contains six stanzas. Throughout the isami, the last or main word 
of the refrain is caught up in the first line of the next stanza. 
Finally, the last line of the j>oem fa almost identical with the first, 
anti rounds off the whole. The alliteration is not slavishly main¬ 
tained, and the trisyllabic movement of the foot adds to tho ease 
and music of the verse; in each line there is a well-defined caesura. 
Other writers before and after the author used this form of metre; 
but no extant s|»ecimen shows such mastery of the stanza, which, 
whatever may bo its origin, has some kinship with tho sonnet* 
though a less monumental form, the first eight lines resembling 
the sonnet's octave, the final quatrain the sonnet's sestet, and the 
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whole hundred and one stanzas of Pearl reminding one of a great 
sonnet-sequence. As the present writer has said elsewhere— 

the refrain, the repetition of the catchword of each verse, the trammels of 
alliteration, all seem to have offered no difficulty to the poet; and, if power 
over technical difficulties constitutes in any way a poet’s greatness, the author 
of Pearl , from this point of view alone, muBt take high rank among English 
poets. With a rich vocabulary at his command, consisting, on the one hand, 
of alliterative phrases and “native mother words,” and, on the other hand, of 
the poetical phraseology of the great French classics of liis time, ho succeeded 
in producing a series of stanzas so simple in syntax, so varied in rhythmical 
effect, now lyrical, now epical, never undignified, as to leave the impression 
that no form of metre could have been more suitably chosen for this elegiac 
theme 1 . 

The diction of the poem has been considered faulty by reason 
of its copiousness; but the criticism does not ap{>ear to Ihj just. 
It should Irj noted that the author has drawn alike from the 
English, Scandinavian and Romance elements of English speech. 

The attention of scholars has recently been directed to 
Boccaccio’s Latin eclogue Olympia , In which his yonng daughter, 
Yiolante, appears transfigured, much in the same way as Pearl in 
the English poem; and an ingenious attempt has been made to 
prove the direct debt of the English gmet to his great Italian 
contomjmrary. The comparison of the two poems is a fascinating 
study, but there is no evidence of direct indebtedness; both 
writers, though their elegies are difimmt in form, have drawn 
from the same sources. Even were it proved that such debt must 
actually lie taken into account in dealing with the English poem, it 
would not help, hut ruthor gainsay, the ill-founded theory that would 
make Pearl a pure allegory, a mere literary device, impersonal 
and unreal The eclogue was written soon after the year 13S& 

The second i>oeni in the MS, Cltmnm, relates, in epic 
style, three groat subjects from scriptural history, so chosen as to 
enforce the lesson of purity. After a prologue, treating of the 
parable of the Marriage Feast, the author deals in characteristic 
manner with the Flood, the destruction of Hodom and <*omormh, 
and the fall of Belshazzar. The poem is written in long linos, 
alliterative and rimeless, and is divided into thirteen sections of 
varying length, the whole consisting of 1H12 lines. 

The third poem is a metrical rendering of the story of Jonah, 
and its subject, too, as in the case of Ckannm , is indicated by its 
first word, Patience* Though, at first sight* the metre of the two 
poems seems to bo identical throughout, it is to be noted that the 


1 Iotroduotloa to Pearl {1891}* 
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lines of Patience divide into what may almost be described 
as stanzas of four lines; towards the end of the poem, there is 
a three-line group, either designed so by the poet or due to 
scribal omission. The same tendency towards the four-lined stanza 
is to be found in parts of Cleanness, more especially at the be¬ 
ginning and end of the poem. Patience consists of 531 lines; 
it is terser, more vivid and more highly finished, than the 
longer poem Cleanness. It is a masterly paraphrase of Scripture, 
bringing the story clearly and forcibly home to English folk of 
the fourteenth century. The author’s delight in his subject is 
felt in every line. In Cleanness, especially characteristic of the 
author is the description of the holy vessels—the basins of 
gold, and the cups, arrayed like castles with battlements, with 
towers and lofty pinnacles, with branches and leaves portrayed 
upon them, the flowers being white pearl, and the fruit flaming 
geniH. The two poems Clearness and Patience, judged by the 
tests of vocabulary, richness of expression, rhythm, descriptive 
power, spirit and tone, delight in nature, more especially when 
agitated by storm and tempest, are manifestly by the same author 
as Pearl, to which poem, indeed, they may be regarded as pendants, 
dwelling more definitely on its two main themes—purity and sub¬ 
mission to the Divine will. The link that binds Cleanness to Pearl 
is unmistakable. The pearl is there again taken as the type of 
purity: 

Haw const thou approach His court save thou he clean? 

Through shrift thou may’st shine, though thou hast served shame} 
thou may’st become pure through penance, till thou art a pearl. 

The pearl is praised wherever gems are seen, 
though it be not the dearest by way of merchandise. 

Why is the pearl so prized, save for its purity, 
that wins praise for It above all white stones? 

It shinoth so bright; it is so round of shape; 
without fault or stain; if it he truly a pearl. 

It hecomoth never the worse for wear, 
he It ne’er so old, if it remain hut whole. 

If by chance ’tie uncared for and becometh dim, 
left neglected in some lady’s bower, 
wash It worthily in wine, aa its nature requlreth: 
it becometh e’en clearer than ever before. 

Ho if a mortal bo dollied ignobly, 
yea, polluted In soul, lei him seek shrift; 
he may purify him by priest and by penance, 
and grow brighter than lx*ryl or clustering pearls. 

If there were any doubt of identity of authorship in respect 
of the two poems, it would be readily dispelled by a comparison 
of the Deluge in Cleanness with the sea-storm in Patience, 
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Clemnem and Patience place their author among the older English 
epic poets. They show us more clearly than Pearl that the poet 
is a “ backward link ” to the distant days of Cynewulf; it is with 
the Old English epic poets that he must be compared, if the special 
properties of these poems are to bo understood. But in one gift 
he is richer than his predecessors—the gift of humour. Earlier 
English literature cannot give us any such combination of didactic 
intensity and grim fancy as the poet displays at times in these 
small epics. One instance may be quoted, namely, the description 
of Jonah’s abode in tlio whale: 

Ah a mote in at a minster door, ho mighty wort) itw javrH, 

Jonah enters by the gills, through slime and gore; 

ho reeled in through a gullet, that seemed to him a rood, 

tumbling ttixmt, aye head over heels, 

till he staggers to a plane as broad as a hall; 

then he fixes his feet there and gropes all about, 

and stands up in its belly, that stank as the devil; 

In Horry plight there, ’mid grease that savoured as boll 
his bower was arrayed, who would fain risk no HI. 

Then he lurks there and seeks in eaeh nook of the navel 

the best sheltered spot, yet nowhere he finds 

rest or recovery, hut ilithy mire 

wherever he goes; but Owl is ever dear; 

and he tarried at. length and called to the Prince.... 

Then he reached a nook and held himself then*, 
when* no foul filth encumliered him nl»out. 

He Mttt there uh safe, save for darkness alone, 
ns in the IkhiI’h stent, where he had slept ere. 

Thus, in the ItetwiV bowel, he abides there alive, 
three days and three nights, thinking aye on the l.ord, 
ills might and His mercy and His meosnre eke; 
now ho knows Him in woe, who would not in weak 

A fourth poem follows Cleanness and Patience In the MB— 
the romance of Sir Gawayne ami the Grene Knight, At a glance 
it is clear, as one turns the leaves, that the metro of the poem is 
a combination of the alliterative measure with the occasional in¬ 
troduction of a lyrical burden, introduced by a short verse of 
one accent, and riming according to the scheme abuha, which 
breaks the poem at irregular intervals, evidently marking various 
stages of the narrative. The metre blends the epic rhythm of 
Clecwnesa and Patience with the lyrical strain of the Pearl, The 
illustrations preceding this poem are obviously scenes from 
medieval romance; above one of the pictures, representing a 
stolen interview between a lady and a knight, is a couplet not 
found elsewhere in the MB: 

Mi mind la mukel on on, that wil me noght amende; 

Sum time was trewe as ston. and fro Bahama oouthe her defends. 
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The romance deals with a weird adventure that befell Sir 
Gawain, son of Loth, and nephew of king Arthur, the favourite 
hero of medieval romance, more especially in the literature of the 
weRt and northern parts of England, where, in all probability, 
traditions of the knight lived on from early times; the depreciation 
of the hero in later English literature was due to the direct influence 
of one particular class of French romances. Gaston Paris, in 
Volume xxx of L’HUtoire LitUmirc, de la France, 1888, has 
surveyed the whole field of medieval literature dealing with Rir 
Gawain; according to his view, the present romance is the jewel of 
English medieval literature, and it may, jKjrhaps, be considered 
the jewel of medieval romance. To Madden belongs the honour 
of first having discovered the jK>eni, and of having brought 
it out in his great collection, Syr Gatmyne.**Ancient Romance 
poems by Bcottkh and Knglieh Antfom relating to that celebrated 
Knight of the Round Table, published by the Bannatyne Club, 
18.19. The place of Bir Gawayne in the history of English metrical 
romances is treated of elsewhere 1 ; in the present chapter Bir 
Gaimym is considered mainly as the work of the author of 2*ewL 

The story tells how on a New Year’s l)ny, when Arthur and 
his knights are feasting at Oainelot, a great knight clad in green, 
mounted on a green horse, and carrying a Danish axe, enters 
the hall, and challenges one of Arthur’s knights; the conditions 
being that the knight must take oath that, after striking the 
first blow, he will seek the Green Knight twelve months hence 
and receive a blow in return. Gawain is allowed to accept 
the challenge* takes the axe and smites the Green Knight so that 
the head rolls from the laxly; the trunk bikes up the head, 
which the hand holds out while it rcjieats the challenge to Gawain 
to meet him at the Green Chapel next New Year’s morning, and 
then departs. Gawain, in due course, journeys north, and wanders 
through wild districts, unable to find the Green Chapel; on 
Christmas Eve he reaches a castle, and asks to be allowed to 
stay there for the night; he is welcomed by the lord of the 
castle, who tells him that the Green Chapel is near, and invites 
him to remain for the Christmas feast The lord, on each of 
the three last dayH of the year, goes a-hunting; Gawain is to 
stay behind with the lady of the castle; the lord makes the 
bargain that on Ins return from hunting, each shall exchange 
what has been won during the day; the lady puts Gawaiu’s 
honour to a severe test during the lord’s absence: he receives a 


l See Chanter im. 
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kiss from her; in accordance with the compact* he docs not fail to 
give the kiss to the husband on his return; there is a similar 
episode on the next day when two kisses are received and 
given by Gawain; on the third day, in addition to three kisses, 
Gawain receives a green lace from the lady, which has the 
virtue of saving the wearer from harm. Mindful of his next 
day’s encounter with the Green Knight, Gawain gives the three 
kisses to his host, but makes no mention of the lace. Next 
morning, he rides forth and comeH to the Green Chapel, a cave 
in a wild district; the Green Knight appeara with his axe; 
Gawain kneels; as the axe descends, Gawain flinches, and is 
twitted by the knight; the second time Gawain stands as still 
as a stone, and the Green Knight rate the axe, but ihiuhcs; the 
third time the knight strikes him, but, though the axe falls on 
Gawain'a neck, his wound is only slight Gawain now declares 
that he has stood one stroke for another, and that the compact 
is settled between them. Then the Green Knight reveals 
himself to Gawain as his host at the castle; he knows all that 
has taken place. “ That woven lace which thou wearest mine 
own wife wove it; I know it well; I know too thy kisses, and 
thy trials, and the wooing of my wife; 1 wrought it myself. I 
sent her to tempt thee, and methinks thou art the most faultless 
hero that ever walked the earth. Ah pearl* are of more price 
than white peas, ho in tiamtm of more price than other gay 
knights.” But for his concealing the magic lace he would have 
escaped unscathed. The name of the Green Knight is given 
as Benilak de Ilautdesert; the contriver of the test is Morgan 
le Fay, Arthur’s half-sister, who wished to try the knights, and 
frighten Guinevere; Gawain returns to court and tells the story; 
and the lords and ladies of the Round Table lovingly agree to 
wear a bright green lace in token of this adventure, and in honour 
of Gawain, who disparages himself as cowardly and covetous. 
And ever more the badge was deemed the glory of the Round 
'fable, and he that had it was held in honour. 

The author derived his materials from some lost original; he 
states that the story liad long been “locked in lettered lore.** 
His original was, no doubt, in French or Anglo-French. The 
oldest form of the challenge and the beheading Is an Old Irish 
heroic legend, Fled Bricrend (the feast of Bricriu), preserved in 
a MS of the end of the eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth 
century, where the story Is told by Cuchullnn, the giaut being 
Uath Mac Denomain, who dwelt near the lake. The Cuchullnn 
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episode had, in duo course, become incorporated in Arthurian 
literature. The French version nearest to the Gawain story 
that has so far been pointed out was discovered by Madden in 
the first continuation by Gautier de Bunions of Chretien’s Conte 
del Grunt, where the story is connected with Carados, Arthur’s 
nephew, and ditfers in many important respects from the English 
version of the romance. There is much to 1 h) said in favour 
of Miss Weston’s conclusion that “it seems difficult to understand 
how anyone could have regarded this version, ill-motived as it is, 
and utterly lacking in the archaic details of the English poem, 
as the source of that work. It should probably rather Ihj 
considered as the latest in form, if not in date, of all the 
versions.” There is, of course, no doubt whatsoever that we 
have in the French romance sulwtantially the same story, with 
the two main episodes, namely, the Sheading and the test at 
the castle; our poet's direct original is evidently lost—-he no 
doubt well knew the Conte del Grunt'— but we are able to judge 
that, whatever other source he may have used, he brought his 
own genius to l>oar in the treatment of tins theme. It would 
seem as though the figure of Gawain, “the falcon of the month 
of May,” the traditional type and embodiment of all that was 
chivalrous and knightly, is drawn from some confcenqKjrary knight, 
and the whole poem may be connected with the foundation of 
the order of the Garter, which is generally assigned to about 
the year GUo. From this standpoint it is significant that at 
the end of the MS, in a somewhat later hand, is found the 
famous legend of the order: honi wit qui md (y) jtene ,; just as a 
later jwet, to whom we are indebted for a ballad of the Green 
Knight (a rifmhnnnto of this romance* or of some intermediate 
form of it), has used the same story to accuunt for the origin of 
the order of the Bath. The romance may be taken not to have 
been written before the year L‘M5. 

Hie charm of Sir Gawaym is to be found in its description of 
nature, more especially of wild nature; in the author’s enjoyment 
of all that appertains to the bright ride of medieval life; in its 
details of dress, armour, wood-craft, architecture; and in the artistic 
arrangement of the story, three parallel episodes being so treated 
as to avoid all risk of memotouy, or reiteration. As a charac¬ 
teristic passage the following may be quoted; 

O’op a mound on the morrow he merrily rides 
into a forest MI deep and wondrousiy wild; 
high hill* on each side and holt-woods beneath, 
with huge hoary oaka, a hundred together; 
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hnw'l uml hawthorn hunjf there, 

wilh rough nuww oV thrown all around; 

tmhiithp, on Imre twig*, nang many a bird, 
piiroudy piping for pain of the cold. 

(>nd«*r them Onwayne on Hringoiet fflideth, 

through nwr»h ami through mire, a mortal full loneHomo, 

enml»er<‘tl sith rare, lent neVr he xhouhl come 

to tlmf Nm*\i N»rTiee, who on that enme night 

wax Horn of n bride to lonquinh our hale, 

WhmdVtre nitfhin# he xithi: ** I lx*w*wh Thee, 0 Lord, 
and Mary, thou uilhle>d mother ho dear! 

Home hwneHtml, when* holily t may hear nirixx 
and matiiiK tomorrow, full meekly I auk; 
thereto promptly I pray pater, o\e, 
and ereetl.” 

He rode on in hi* prayer, 

And orled for raeh mindecd; 

He me«MrHl him ofttimea there. 

And Hahl; ^C'hriatVi crow* me upend! w 

But, much a# Hir shows uh of the poets delight iu his 

art, the main purjM>*u of the iwem i« didactic. (lawain, the knight 
of chftHtitv, in but another wtudy by the author of Ckfmnem. 
On Hie workmuitHhip of hi* romance he Iihh lavished ail care, 
only that thereby hi* reader* may the more readily grasp tiie 
spirit of the work. Hir Uawam may lawt, jwrhaiH lie under¬ 
stood a« the Sir < 'alidor of an earlier SjamHer. 

In the brief summary of the romance, one Htrikiug passage 
has been notes! finking the {mom to Pmrl, namely, the com¬ 
parison of (bvwain to tiie pearl; but, even without this reference, 
Uie tests of language, technique and spirit, would render identity 
of authorship incontestable; the relation which this .Spenserian 
romance bears to the elegy as regards time of composition 
cannot be definitely determined; but, judging by parallelism 
of expression, it in dear that the interval between the two poems 
must have been very short 

No direct statement has come down to us an to the authorship 
of these jjoetitH, and, in spite of various ably contented theories, 
it Is not possible to assign the jkhjjuh to any known in>et The 
nameless poet of /Van? and Umt'a\fn* > has, however, left the 
impress of bis personality on his work; and so vividly Is this 
personality revealed in the poems that It is possible, with some 
degree of confidence, to evolve something approxlmatli^g to an 
account of the author, by piedng together the references and other 
evidence to be found in his work. The following hypothetical 
biography Is taken, with slight modification, from a study published 
elsewhere 1 . 
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The poet was bom about 1330 ; his birthplace was somewhere 
in Lancashire, or, perhaps, a little more to the north, but not 
beyond the Tweed; such is the evidence of dialect. Additional 
testimony may be found in the descriptions of natural scenery 
in Gaum/m, Cleanness and Patience. The wild solitudes of the 
Cumbrian coast, near his native home, seem to have had special 
attraction for him. Like a later and greater poet, he must, 
while yet a youth, have felt the subtle spell of nature’s varying 
aspects in the scenes around him. 

Concerning the condition of life to which the boy belonged 
we know nothing definite; but it may be inferred that his 
father was connected, probably in some official capacity, with 
a family of high rank, and that it was amid the gay scenes 
that brightened life in a great castle that the poet’s earlier 
years were passed. In later life, he loved to picture this home 
with its battlements and towers, its stately hall and spacious 
parks. There, too, perhaps, minstrels’ tales of chivalry first 
revealed to him the weird world of medieval romance and made 
him yearn to gain for himself a worthy place among contem¬ 
porary .English poets. 

The Old Knglish poets were his masters in poetic art; he had 
also read The Romaunt of the Hose, the chief products of early 
French literature, Vergil and other Latin writers ; to “ (Jlopyngel’s 
dean rose” he makes direct reference. The intensely religious 
spirit of the poems, together with the knowledge they everywhere 
display of Holy Writ and theology, lead one to infer that he 
was, at first, destined for the service of the church ; prolmbly, he 
became a “clerk,” studying sacred and profane literature at 
a monastic school, or at one of the universities; and he may 
have received the first tonsure only. 

The four poems preserved in the Cottonian MS seem to belong 
to a critical i>eriod of the poet's life. Gaimync, possibly the 
earliest of the four, written, perhap, in honour of the patron to 
whose household the poet was attached, is remarkable for the 
evidence it contains of the writer’s minute knowledge of the 
higher social life of his time; from his evident enthusiasm it 
is clear that he wrote from personal experience of the pleasures 
of the chase, and that he was accustomed to the courtly life 
described by him, 

The romance of (kmmym contains what seems to l>e a personal 
reference where the knight is made to exclaim: “ It is no marvel 
for a man to come to sorrow through a woman’s wiles; so was 
Adam beguiled, and Solomon, and Hamsun, and David, and many 
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more. It were, indeed, great bliss for a man to love them well, 
and love them not—if one but could.” 

Gawayne is the story of a noble knight triumphing over the sore 
temptations that beset his vows of chastity: evidently in a musing 
mood he wrote in the blank space at the head of one of the 
illustrations in his MS the suggestive couplet still preserved by 
the copyist in the extant MS. His love for some woman had 
brought him one happiness—an only child, a daughter, on whom 
he lavished all the wealth of his love. He named the child 
Margery or Marguerite; she was his “Pearl”—his emblem of 
holiness and innocence; i>erhaj>s she was a love-child, lienee his 
pTivy pearL His happiness was short-lived; before two years 
had passed the child was lost to him; his grief found expression 
in verse; a heavenly vision of his lost jewel brought him comfort 
and taught him resignation. It is noteworthy that, throughout 
the whole poem, there is no single reference to the mother of the 
child; the first words when the father beholds his transfigured 
Pearl are significant: 

“O Pearl,” quoth I, 

“Art thou my Pearl that 1 hare plained. 

Regretted by me alone” L w hl n»yn one n ]. 

With the loss of Ms Pearl, a blight seems to have fallen on 
the poot’H life, and jKXjtry seems gradually to have lost its 
charm for him. The minstrel of Gawayne became the stem 
moralist of Clmmme and Patience. Other troubles, too, seem 
to have befallen him during the years that intervened between 
the writing of these companion poems. Patience apjioarn to be 
almost as autobiographical as Pearl; the poet is evidently 
preaching to himself the leeson of fortitude and hope, amid 
misery, pain and poverty. Bven the means of subsistence seem 
to have been denied him. “ Poverty and patience,” he exclaims, 
“are noed's playfellows." 

Cleannens and Patience were written probably some few years 
after Pearl; and the numerous references in these two jhichih to the 
eea would lead one to infer that the poet may have sought distrac¬ 
tion in travel, and may liave weathered the fierce tempests he 
describes. His wanderings may have brought him even to the 
holy city whose heavenly prototype he discerned in the visionary 
scenes of Pearl 

We take leave of the poet while he is still in the prime of 
lifej we have no material on which to base even a conjecture as 
to his future. Perhaps he turned from poetry and gave himself 
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entirely to theology, always with him a favourite study, or to 
philosophy, at that time so closely linked with the vital questions 
at issue concerning faith and belief If the poet took any 
part in the church controversies then beginning to trouble 
men’s minds, his attitude would have been in the main conser¬ 
vative. Full of intense hatred towards all forms of vice, especially 
immorality, he would have spoken out boldly against ignoble 
priests and friars, and all such servants of the church who, 
preaching righteousness, lived unrighteously. From minor tradi¬ 
tional patristic views he seems to have broken away, but there 
is no indication of want of allegiance on his part to the authority 
of the church, to papal supremacy and to the doctrine of Rome; 
though it has been well said recently, with reference to his 
general religious attitude, that it was evangelical rather than 
ecclesiastical. 

It is, indeed, remarkable that no tradition has been handed 
down concerning the authorship of these poems; and many 
attempts have been made to identify the author with one or 
other of the known writers belonging to the end of the fourteenth 
century. Perhaps the most attractive of these theories is that 
which would associate the poems with Ralph Strode, Chaucer’s 
“philosophical Strode,” to whom (together with “the moral 
Gower”) was dedicated Troilw and Criseyde. According to 
a Latin entry in the old catalogue of Merton College, drawn up 
in the early years of the fifteenth century, Strode is described as 
“a noble poet and author of an elegiac work Phantasma 
Radulphi” Ralph Strode of Merton is certainly to be identified 
with the famous philosopher of the name, one of the chief logicians 
of the age. (t is as poet and philosopher that he seems to be 
singled out by Chaucer. Phantasma Itadutphi might, possibly, 
apply to Pearl ; while Gawayne and the (Irene Knight might 
well be placed in juxtaposition to Troilm. An Itinerary of the 
Holy Land, by Strode, appears to have been known to Nicholas 
Brigham; further, there is a tradition that he left his native 
land, journeyed to France, Germany and Italy, and visited Syria 
and the Holy Land. His name as a Fellow of Merton is 
said to occur for the last time in 1361. Strode and Wycllf 
were contemporaries at Oxford, as may be inferred from an 
unprintod MS in the Imperial library in Vienna, containing 
Wyclifs reply to Strode’s arguments against certain of the 
reformer's views, *1116 present writer is of opinion that the 
philosopher is identical with the common serjeant of the city 
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of London of the same name, who held office between 1375 and 
1385, and who died in 1387. But, fascinating as is the theory, 
no link has, as yet, been discovered which may incontestably 
connect Strode with the author of Pearl, nor has it yet been 
discovered that Strode came of a family belonging to the west 
midland or northern district. The fiction that Strode was a monk 
of Dryburgh abbey has now been exploded. 

Some seventy years ago, Guest, the historian of English 
rhythms, set up a claim for the poet Huehoun of the Awle 
Ityale, to whom Andrew of Wyntoun refers in his Orygynale 
Cronykil 1 . 

Guest regarded as the most decisive proof of hiH theory the 
fact that, at the void space at the head of &ir (ktmiyne. awl the 
Grene Knight in the MS, a hand of the fifteenth century has 
scribbled the name Hugo da. ; but little can be inferred from 
this piece of evidence; while the lines by Wyntoun tend to connect 
the author with a set of poems differentiated linguistically and in 
technique from the poems in the Cotton MS. But this is not the place 
to enter into a discussion of the various problems connected with 
the identity of Huehoun: it is only necessary here to state that, in 
the opinion of the writer, the view which would make Huehoun 
the author of Pearl, Gaimyne, and the Grenc Knight, Cfmtmens 
and Patience is against the weight of evidence. By the same 
evidence as that adduced to establish Huchoun's authorship 
of these poems, various other alliterative poems are similarly 
assigned to him, namely, The Wars of Alexander, The. Destruction 
of Troy, Titus and Vespasian, The Parliament of Three. Ages, 
Wytmere and Wastoure, Erkcmmld mid the alliterative riming 
poem Gdagros and Gcmain. 

According to this view, The Parliament qf the Three Ages 
belongs to the close of the poet’s career, for it is supposed 
to sum up his past course through all his themes—through 
Alexander, Troy, Titus and Morte Arthnre. But this theory, 
that, on the basis of parallel passages, would make Huehoun 
the official father of all these poems, in addition to those which 
may be legitimately assigned to him on the evidence of Wyntoun’s 
lines, foils to recognise that the author of The Parliament qf 
the Three Ages, for from being saturated with the Troy Booh 
and the Alexmuler romances, actually confuses Jason, dr Joshua, 
the high priest who welcomed Alexander, with Jason who won the 
golden fleece. 

1 See the Chapter on Huehoun in Volume «. 
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Probably the work of four or five alliterative poets comes 
under consideration in dealing with the problem at issue. To 
one poet may, perhaps, safely be assigned the two poems The 
Parliament of Three Agee and Wynnere and Wastowre, the 
latter from internal evidence one of the oldest poems of the 
fourteenth century, and to be dated about 1351: it is a precursor 
of The Vision of Piers Plowman\ The former poem recalls the 
poet of Gcmayne , more especially in its elaborate description of 
deer-stalking, a parallel picture to the description of the hunting 
of the deer, the boar and the fox, in Gawayne, 

The alliterative poem of JSrkenwald comes nearer to the 
work of the author of Ghanness and Patience than any other of 
the alliterative poems grouped in the above-mentioned list It 
tells, in lines written either by this author himself or by a very 
gifted disciple, an episode of the history of the saint when he 
was bishop of St Paul’s; and, in connection with the date of its 
composition, it should be noted that a festival in honour of 
the saint was established in London in the year 1386. 

Internal evidence of style, metre and language, appears to 
outweigh the parallel passages and other clues which are adduced 
as tests of unity of authorship in respect of the Troy Book, Titus, 
The Wars of Alexander and Golagros, For the present, these may 
be considered as isolated remains which have come down to us of 
the works of a school of alliterative poets who flourished during 
the second half of the fourteenth and the early years of the 
fifteenth century. So far as we can judge from these extant 
poems, the most gifted poet of the school was the author of Sir 
Gawayne and the Grene Knight : ho may well have been regarded 
as the master, and his influence on more northern poets, and on 
alliterative poetry generally, may explain in part, but not wholly, 
the parallel passages which link his work with that of other poets 
of the school, who used the same formulae, the same phrases 
and, at times, repeated whole lines, much in the same way as poets 
of the Chaucerian school spoke the language of their master. 


1 See Chapter r, Valume n, Pier* the Plowman, p. 87. 



CHAPTER XVI 


LATER TRANSITION* ENGLISH 
I 

Legendaries ani> (Chroniclers 

It is significant, both of the approaching triumph of the 
vernacular, and of the growing importance of the lower and middle 
classes in the nation, that some of the chief contributions to our 
literature during the two generations immediately preceding that 
of Chaucer were translations from Latin and Norman-French, 
made, as their authors point out, expressly for the delectation 
of the common people. Not less significant are the facts that 
much of this literature deals with the history of the nation, and 
that now, for the first time since the Conquest, men seemed to 
think it worth while to commit to writing political ballads in the 
English tongue. 

Tiie productions of this time, dealt with in the present 
chapter, fall into two main classes, religious and historical, 
the former comprising homilies, saints’ lives and translations 
or paraphrases of Scripture, and the latter the chronicles of 
Robert of Gloucester, Thomas Bek of Oastleford and Rolwrfc 
Mannyng, the prophecies of Adam Davy and the war songs of 
Laurence Minot. The two classes have many characteristics in 
common, and, while the homilists delight in illustrations drawn 
from the busy life around them, the historians seldom lose an 
opportunity for conveying a moral lesson. 

The earliest of the three chronicles mentioned nlxive was 
written about 1300, and is generally known by the name of 
Robert of Gloucester, though it is very uncertain whether he 
was the origiuai author of the whole work. It exists in two 
versions, which, with the exception of several interpolations in 
one of them, are identical down to the year 1135. From this 
point the story is told in one version, which may be called the 
first recension, in nearly three thousand lines, and in the 
other, the second recension, in rather less than six hundred. 
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From an investigation of the style it has been supposed that 
there was a single original for lines 1—0137 of the Chronicle, 
that is to say, to the end of the reign of Henry I, composed in the 
abbey of Gloucester, and that, at the end of the thirteenth 
century, a monk, whose name we know from internal evidence to 
have been Robert, added to it the longer continuation. This must 
have been made after 1297, as it contains a reference to the canoni¬ 
sation of Louis IX of France, which took place in that year. 
Then, in the first half of the fourteenth century, another writer 
found the original manuscript, added the shorter continuation, 
and also interpolated and worked over the earlier part 

In any case, there can be little doubt that the Chronicle was 
composed in the abbey of Gloucester. The language is that of 
south Gloucestershire; and Stow, who may have had access to 
information now lost, speaks in his Annals (1680) of the author as 
Robert of Gloucester, or Robertus Glocestrensis. The detailed 
acquaintance with local affairs shown by the writer of the longer 
continuation proves that he lived near the city, while we have his 
own authority for the fact that he was within thirty miles of 
Evesham at the time of the battle so ably described by him. 
But, in the earlier part of the Chronicle, also, there are traces 
of special local knowledge, which, apart from the dialect, would 
point to Gloucester as the place of its origin. 

The poem begins with a geographical account of England, 
borrowed from Geoffrey of Monmouth, Henry of Huntingdon 
and the life of St Kenelm in the South English Lcgetidcvry. 

Next, Nennius, or, perhaps, Geoffrey of Monmouth, is followed 
for the genealogy of Brutus, the legendary founder of Britain; 
and, from this point down to the English conquest, Geoffrey of 
Monmouth is the chief authority. The compiler is, however, by 
no means a slavish translator, and he treats his original with 
considerable freedom. Tims, ho sometimes elaborates, giving the 
speeches of historical personages in a fuller form, while, on the 
other hand, he frequently omits long passages. But the episodes 
which stand out in the memory of the reader—the stories of 
Lear, of the “virgin-daughter of Locrine” and of Arthur, are 
also those which arrest us in the Latin original. 

Although it has sometimes been stated that the author of this 
part of the Chronicle was indebted to Wace, it seems very doubtful 
whether the work of his predecessor was known to him. Such 
lines as those which hint at the high place taken by GawaJn 
among Arthur's knights, or make mention of the Round Table, 
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may be due to verbal tradition, which was especially rife in the 
Welsh marches. The coincidences are certainly not striking 
enough to justify the assertion that the Gloucester Chronicle owed 
anything to the Geste dee Bretons, though Aldis Wright has 
shown that the writer of the second recension was acquainted 
with Layamon’s version of Wace’s poems. 

For the history of England under the Old English and Norman 
kings, the chief authorities consulted were Henry of Huntingdon 
and William of Malmesbury, the former being followed in the 
narration of events, and the latter in the descriptions and anecdotes 
of famous characters. Occasionally, other sources are drawn 
upon; for instance, the story of the duel between Canute and 
Edmund Ironside is from the Gevmdogia Begum Anglo-rum of 
Allred of Rievaulx, and another work by the same author, the 
Vita Edwardi Regie et Martyris is, probably, the chief authority 
for the life and death of Edward the Confessor. For the reigns 
of Henry II and Richard I the life of Thomas k Becket in the 
South English Legendary, and the Annates Waverlienses supplied 
some material, the former furnishing almost word for word the 
accounts of the constitutions of Clarendon and of the death 
of the saint. Borne passages seem to depend on folk-songs; and 
there are others, such as the account of the misfortunes which 
befell the duke of Austria’s land in revenge for his imprisonment 
of Richard I, that may be due to tradition. On the whole, however, 
the Qhronide does not supply much that is fresh in the way of 
legendary lore. 

From the beginning of the reign of Henry HI the jmem be¬ 
comes valuable both an history and literature. The writer, whom 
we may now certainly call Robert, was, as we have seen, either an 
eye-witness of the facts he relates, or had heard of them from 
eye-witnesses. He had, moreover, a distinct narrative gift, and 
there are all the elements of a stirring historical romance in hit* 
story of the struggle that took place between the king and the 
barons for the possession of Gloucester. Not less graphic in the 
description of the town and gown riot in Oxford in 12(53. We 
are told how the burgesses shut one of the city gates; how 
certain clerks hewed it down and carried it through the suburbs, 
singifij over it a funeral hymn; how, for this offence, the rioters 
were put in prison, and how the quarrel grew to such a height 
that the citizens came out armed against the scholars. Robert 
relates with evident enjoyment the discomfiture of the former, 
and the vengeance taken by the clerks on their foes—how they 

p f y r%xt vijt 
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plundered their shops, burned their houses and punished the 
mayor, who was a vintner, by taking the bungs from his casks, 
and letting the wine run away. But, he adds, when the king 
came and heard of all this mischief, he drove the clerks out of 
the town, and forbade their returning till after Michaelmas. 

Picturesque as such passages are, they are less valuable than 
the powerful description of the battle of Evesham and the death 
of Simon de Montfort, a passage too well known to call for 
further reference. 

The form of this Chronicle is no less interesting than its theme. 
Its metre is an adaptation of the two half-lines of Old English 
poetry into one long line, one of its nearest relations being the 
Poema Morale. In spite of the well-marked caesura, a relic of 
the former -division into halves, the line has a swinging rhythm 
especially suited to narrative verse and the poem is of metrical 
importance as showing the work of development in progress 1 . 

It was not long after Eobert had added his continuation to the 
Gloucester Chronicle that Thomas Bek of Oastieford composed 
a similar work in the northern dialect The unique MS of this 
chronicle is preserved at Gottingen, and is as yet ineditod. The 
work contains altogether nearly forty thousand lines, of which 
the first twenty-seven thousand are borrowed from Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, while the remainder, extending to the coronation of 
Edward 1IT, are derived from sources not yet defined. The metre 
is the short rimed couplet of the French chroniclers. 

Mention has already been made of tho BotUh English Le¬ 
gendary, a collection of versified lives of the saints in the same 
dialect and metre as those of the Gloucester Chronicle. The fact 
that certain passages from these lives are incorporated in the 
Chronicle has led to tho conclusion that one person was respon¬ 
sible for both; but, as we have seen, the Chronicle is probably the 
work of three hands, if not of more, and it is impossible to say 
anything more definite about the authorship of the Legmdary 
than that it had its origin in the neighbourhood of Gloucester 
towards the end of the thirteenth century, and that more than 
one author was concerned in It The oldest manuscript (Laud 
108 in the Bodleian) was written after 1200, and is dated by 
its editor, Horstmann, as belonging to the years 1280—9& 

It is probable, however, that it had been in hand a considerable 
time. As the number of saints' days increased, it was found 
convenient to have at hand homiletic material for each festival; 

* See Saiatibory, HUtory of Englith Proiody, 1, 87. 
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and, as no single monastic library would contain manuscripts of all 
the independent lives required, these had to be borrowed and 
copied as occasion served. This was a task too great for any one 
man, and it is most probable that the monks at Gloucester had been 
gathering the legends together for some years, and that a number 
of them contributed towards the first redaction. This would 
partly account for the unequal merit of the lives, some of which 
display much more literary and poetic feeling than others. But, 
in considering this point, it must be remembered that the charm 
of any particular story depends largely on its original source; 
even the clumsy pen of a monkish translator could not wholly 
disguise the beauty of such legends as that of St Francis. 

Although the collection is of the most varied description, and 
comprises the lives of saints of all countries and of all ages down 
to the time of compilation, the best-told legends are those of 
native saints; and, as the style of these is not unlike that of the 
author of the longer continuation of the Gloucester Chronicle, 
it is possible that they may be by him. Among them may be 
especially mentioned the very vivid account of the career and 
murder of St Thomas of Canterbury, which displays considerable 
dramatic power, and the life of St Edmund of Pontigny (arch¬ 
bishop Edmund Ifcieh, who died in 1240), which treats of events 
that were still fresh in men's minds and, like the Gloucester 
Chronicle, betrays a great admiration for Simon do Montfort 
The same predilection, it may l>c noted, is evident in the life of 
St Dominic, where Sir Simon, “ that good and gracious knight,” 
is commendedfor having lent his uupi>or& to the order of preaching 
friars. 

Some of the lives, such as those of St Kenolm and St Michael, 
are made the vehicle of secular instruction, and contain curious 
geographical and scientific disquisitions, the latter being especially 
valuable for its light upon medieval folk- and devil-lore and for its 
cosmology. The most interesting of all the lives are those connected 
with St Patrick and St Brendan. The story of Sir Owayn’s visit 
to purgatory shows all the characteristic Celtic wealth of imagina¬ 
tion in the description of the torments endured. Nothing oould 
be moj;e terrible than the lines which describe him as “dragged 
all atSout In a waste land, so black and dark that he saw nothing 
but the fiends, who drove him hither and thither and thronged 
around him." And, on the other hand, nothing could be more 
charming in its strange mystic beauty than the story of St 
Brendan’s sojourn in the Isle of Birds, and his interview with the 
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penitent Judas, permitted, in recompense of one charitable deed, 
to enjoy a little respite from the pains of hell. 

While the monks of Gloucester were thus busy with hagiology, 
similar activity was exhibited in the north of England, according 
to Horstmann in the diocese of Durham, though the preva¬ 
lence of midland forms in the texts points to a district further 
south. There exists in many manuscripts, the earliest of which, 
in the BoyaJ College of Physicians at Edinburgh, seems to have 
been written at the beginning of the fourteenth century, a cycle 
of homilies, in octosyllabic couplets, covering the whole of the 
Sundays in the church year. Two of the later manuscripts 
(Harleian 4196 and Tiberius E. vil), both written about 1360, 
contain also a cycle of legends for use on saints’ daya 

Considerable diversity is shown in the recensions of the 
homilies; the Edinburgh MS opens with a prologue, in which 
the author, like so many writers of the time, carefully explains 
that his work is intended for ignorant men, who cannot under¬ 
stand French; and, since it is the custom of the common people to 
come to church on Sundays, he has turned into English for them 
the Gospel for the day. His version, however, is not a close 
translation; it resembles Ormvlwm in giving first a paraphrase 
of the Scripture, and then an exposition of the passage chosen; 
but, in addition to this, there is also a mrracio t or story, to 
illustrate the lesson and drive the moral home. These stories are 
often quite short, sometimes mere anecdotes, and are derived from 
the most diverse sources: sometimes from saints’ lives, some¬ 
times from Scripture and sometimes from French fabliawo. The 
homilist is an especial lover of the poor, and one of his most 
striking sermons is that for the fourth Sunday after Epiphany, on 
the subject of Christ stilling the waves. The world, says he, is 
but a sea, tossed up and down, where the great fishes eat the 
small; for the rich men of the world devour what the poor earn 
by their labour, and the king acts towards the weak as the whale 
towards the herring. Like Mannyng of Brunne, the writer has a 
special word of condemnation for usurers. 

The Harleian manuscript is, unfortunately, imperfect at the 
beginning, so that it is impossible to say whether it ever contained 
the prologue; while the MS Tiberius EL vn was so badly mimed 
in the Cottonian firo that the greater part of it cannot be de¬ 
ciphered. These manuscripts, however, show that tho homilies 
had been entirely worked over and rewritten in tho half century 
that had elapsed since the Edinburgh version was composed. 
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The plan of paraphrase, exposition and narration is not always 
followed, and, so far as Easter Sunday, the stories are taken 
chiefly from Scripture. From this point, however, they depend on 
other sources, and they are especially interesting when compared 
with the contents of other northern poems of the same period. The 
legend of the Holy Rood, for instance, which runs like a thread 
through Cursor Mwidi, is given at great length, and so, also, is 
the graphic story of Piers the usurer, which occurs in Handlynge 
Synne. Among the stories is the well-known legend of the monk 
who was lured by a bird from his monastery, and only returned 
to it after three hundred years, when everything was changed, 
and no one knew him. 

The legends which follow these homilies are much more re¬ 
stricted in scope than those of the southern collection, and are 
confined chiefly to lives of the apostles or of the early Christian 
martyrs, St Thomas of Canterbury being the only English saint 
represented. But, while the Gloucester Legendary seems to have 
been intended only as a reference book for the preacher, the 
northern series shows the lives in a finished form, suitable for 
reading or reciting in church. The verse is polished, limpid and 
fluent, betraying, in its graceful movement, traces of French 
influence, while, at the same time, it is not free from the tendency 
to alliteration prevalent in northern poetry. The writer had 
a genuine gift of narration, and possessed both humour and 
dramatic power, as is shown by the story of the lord and lady 
who were parted by shipwreck and restored to one another by 
the favour of St Mary Magdalene; and, like most medieval 
homilists, he excels in the description of horrors—of fiends 
“blacker than any coal/ 1 and of dragons armed with scales as 
stiff as steel. Sometimes, a little homily is interwoven with the 
story; and one passage, which rebukes men for slumbering or 
chattering in church, resembles a similar exhortation in Hand¬ 
lynge Synne. The section on the “faithful dead/’ also, seems 
to be in close dependence on that work. Throe of the stories 
told occur in close juxtaposition in Manuyng’s book; and a 
reference to the story of Piers the usurer, which is mentioned 
but jpt related, probably because it had already found a place 
in the homilies, points to the conclusion that the compiler was 
well acquainted with the work of his predecessor* 

The desire to impart a knowledge of the Scriptures to men 
who could understand only the vernacular likewise prompted the 
author of the Northern Psalter, a translation of the Psalms in 
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rigorous, if somewhat rough, octosyllabic couplets, composed 
about the middle of the reign of Edward II. One of the three 
manuscripts in which it exists belonged to the monastery of 
Kirkham, but the language is that of a more northerly district, 
and the author probably lived near the Scottish border. 

Further evidence of literary activity in the north of England 
during this period is given by Cursor Mundi> a very long poem, 
which, as its name implies, treats of universal rather than 
local history, and, like the cycles of miracle plays which were 
just beginning to pass out of the hands of their clerical inventors 
into those of laymen, relates the story of the world from the 
creation to the day of doom. It opens with a prologue, which 
is, practically, the author’s “apology” for his undertaking. Men, 
he says, rejoice to hear romances of Alexander and Julius 
Caesar, of the long strife between Greece and Troy, of king 
Arthur and Charlemagne. Each man is attracted by what 
he enjoys the most, and all men delight especially in their 
“paramours”; but the best lady of all is the Virgin Mary, and 
whosoever takes her for his own shall find that her love is ever 
true and loyal. Therefore, the poet will compose a work in her 
honour; and, because French rimes are commonly found every¬ 
where, but there is nothing for those who know only English, he 
will write it for him who “na French© can” 

With this explanation the author embarks on his vast theme, 
which he divides according to the seven ages of the world, a 
device copied from Bede. He describes the creation, the war in 
heaven, the temptation of Eve, the expulsion from Paradise, the 
history of the patriarchs and so on through the Bible narrative, 
sometimes abridging, but more often enlarging, the story by long 
additions, drawn from the most diverse authorities, which add 
greatly to the interest of the narrative. One of the most in¬ 
teresting of these additions is the legend of the Holy Rood: 
this is not told in a complete form in one place, but is introduced 
in relation to the history of the men who were connected with 
it In place of the prophecies there are inserted two parables, 
probably from Grosseteste’s Chdtem d’Amour ; and the poet 
then goes on to tell with much detail of the youth of Mai** the 
birth of Christ and His childhood. Then follow the story of His 
life as given by the evangelists, His death and descent into hell, 
the careers of the apostles, the assumption of the Virgin and a 
section on doomsday. The author concludes with an address 
to his fellow-men, begging them to think upon the transitory 
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nature of earthly joys, and a prayer to the Virgin, commending 
his work to her approval 

The humility betrayed in the concluding lines is all the more at- 
tractive because, as his poem shows, the writer was an accomplished 
scholar, extremely well read in medieval literature. His work, 
indeed, is a storehouse of legends, not all of which have been 
traced to their original sources. His most important authority 
was the Historia Scholastiea of Peter Comestor; but he used 
many others, among which may be mentioned Waco's Fete de la 
Conception Notre Dame, Grosseteste’s CMiteau (VAmour, the 
apocryphal gospels, a south English jmem on the assumption of 
the Virgin ascribed to Edmund Bich, Adao’s Libdlm de Anti - 
christo, the Eltusidarium of Honorius Augustodiensis, Isidore 
of Seville and the Golden Legend of Jacobus a Voragine. 

The popularity of Cursor Mundi is witnessed by the large 
number of manuscripts in which it is preserved, and it has 
many qualities to account for this. In the first place, the 
author never loses sight of his audience, showing great skill 
in appealing to the needs of rude, unlettered people whose 
religious instruction must, necessarily, bo conveyed by way of 
concrete example. lie has a keen oye for the picturesque; his 
description of the Flood, for instance, may be compared with the 
famous piiHBiige in the alliterative |H>em, Cleanness, and he lingers 
over the episode of Goliath with an enjoyment due as much to 
his own delight in story-tolling as to a knowledge of wliat his 
hearers will appreciate; there is a strong family likeness Initween 
the Philistino hero and such monsters as Colbrand and Aseapari. 
The strong humanity which runs through the whole book is one of 
its most attractive features, and shows that the writer was full 
of sympathy for his fellow creatures. 

The whole poem shows considerable artistic skill. In spite of 
the immense mass of material with which it deals, it is well 
proportioned, and the narrative is lucid and easy. The verse 
form is generally that of the eight-syllabled couplet; but, when 
treating of the passion and death of Christ, the jx>efc uses 
alternately riming lines of eight and six syllables; and the 
ditypurse between Christ and man, which follows the account of 
the crucifixion, consists largely of six-lined mono-rimed stanaaa. 

Of the author, beyond the feet that he was, as he himself 
states, a cleric, nothing whatever is known. Hupe’s theory, 
that his name was John of Lindebergb, which place he identifies 
with Limber Magna in Lincolnshire, is based on a misreading of 
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an insertion in one of the manuscripts by the scribe who copied 
it; and all that can be affirmed with any confidence is that 
the author lived in the north of England towards the end of 
the thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth century. Some of 
the later manuscripts show west midland and even southern 
peculiarities, but this is only another testimony to the wide-spread 
popularity of the poem. 

The most skilful story-teller of his time was Robert Mannyng 
of Brunne, who, between 1303 and 1338, translated into his 
native tongue two poems written in poor French by English 
clerics. These two works were William of Wadington’s Manuel 
des Pechiez, written, probably, for Norman settlers in Yorkshire, 
and a chronicle composed by Peter of Langtoft, a canon of the 
Augustinian priory of Bridlington. 

Unlike most monastic writers, Mannyng supplies some valuable 
information about himself In the prologue to Handlynge Synne, 
his version of the Manuel des Pechiez, he tells us that his name 
is Robert of Brunne, of Brunnewake in Kestevene, and that he 
dedicates his work especially to the fellowship of Sempringham, 
to which he had belonged for fifteen years. He also tells us the 
exact year in which he began his translation—1303. This informa¬ 
tion is supplemented by some lines in his translation of Langtoft’s 
chronicle. Here he adds that his name is Robert Mannyng of 
Brunne, and that he wrote all this history in the reign of 
Edward III, in the priory of Sixille, We gather, also, from an 
allusion in the narrative, that he had spent some time at 
Cambridge, where lie had mot Robert Bruce and his brother 
Alexander, who was a skilful artist 

Tliesc particulars have been elucidated by the labours of 
Fumivall. Brunne was the present Bourne, a market town 
thirty-five miles to the south of Boston in Lincolnshire; 
Sempringham, where was the parent house of the Gilbertine 
order, is now represented by a church and a few scattered houses; 
Sixille, or Six Hills, is a little hamlet not far from Market Rasen, 
and here, too, was a priory of the Gilbertines. 

Of William of Wadington, the author of the MrnmeSSties 
Pechiez very little is known. In the prologue to his work, how¬ 
ever, he begs his readers to excuse his bad Freuch, because he 
was born and bred in England and took his name from a town 
in that country The apology is not altogether superfluous, for 
his. grammar is loose, and forms that were archaic even in the 
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thirteenth century are of frequent occurrence. His versification 
is also poor, and, though his normal form is the octosyllabic 
couplet, he does not hesitate to introduce lines of six, or even 
of ten syllables. His English audience, however, was not critical, 
and the popularity of the manual is attested by the number of 
manuscripts, fourteen in all, which have survived Most of these 
belong to the thirteenth century, and Mannyng’s translation, as 
we have seen, was begun in 1303. 

The English version begins with an introduction of the usual 
style, setting out the plan of the work, and stating the object 
of the author in making the translation. He has put it into 
English rime for the benefit of ignorant men, who delight in 
listening to stories at all hours, and often hearken to evil tales 
which may lead to their perdition. Therefore, he has provided 
them in this book with stories of a more edifying description. 

His instinct for selecting what he feels will interest the un¬ 
learned is at once revealed by his omission of the long and dull 
section in which Wadington dwells on the twelve articles of faith. 
Theory attracts him little, and he proceeds at once to the first 
commandment, illustrating it by the dreadful example of a 
monk, who, by his love for an Eastern woman, was tempted to 
the worship of idols. Then comes a notable passage, also in 
Wadington, against witchcraft, and, In expansion of this, is given 
the original story of how a witch enchanted a leather hag, so that 
it milked her neighbour's cows, and how her charm, in the mouth 
of a bishop (who, of course, did not believe in it) was useless. 
Thus he treats of the ten commandments in order, keeping 
fairly closely to his original, and generally following Wadington's 
lead in the stories by which he illustrates them. This occupies 
nearly three thousand lines, and the poet then enters upon the 
theme of the seven deadly sins. 

Mannyng seems to have found this a congenial subject, 
and the section throws much light on the social conditions 
of his time. Tournaments, he says, are the occasion of all the 
seven deadly sins, and, if every knight loved his brother, they 
would never take place, for they encourage pride, envy, auger, 
idlenemf oovetousness, gluttony and lust Furthermore, mystery 
plays—and these lines are highly significant as throwing light on 
the development of the drama at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century—are also occasions of sin. Only two mysteries may be per¬ 
formed, those of the birth of Christ and of His resurrection, and 
these must be played within the church, for the moral edification of 
the people. If they are presented in groves or highways, they are 
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sinful pomps, to be avoided as much as tournaments; and priests 
who lend vestments to aid the performance are guilty of sacrilege. 

One of the best stories in the book, the tale of Piers, illustrates 
the wickedness and repentance of one of the hated tribe of 
usurers. It is also in illustration of this sin that the grotesque 
story occurs of the Cambridge miser parson who was so much 
attached to his gold that he tried to eat it, and died in the attempt. 

In respect of the sin of gluttony, not only the rich are to be 
blamed; most people sin by eating too much; two meals a day 
are quite sufficient, except for children, and they should be fed 
only at regular hours. Late suppers, too, are to be avoided, 
especially by serving men, who often sit up and feast till cock¬ 
crow. People should not break their fast before partaking of the 
“holy bread,” or dine before they hear mass. 

The seven deadly sins being disposed of, there follows a long 
section on sacrilege, in which Mannyng departs freely from his 
original. He says, indeed, that ho will deal with some vices 
coming under this head as William of Wadington teaches him; but 
the lines following, in which he apologises for “foul English and 
feeble rhyme,” seem to show that he was conscious of some 
audacity in taking so many liberties with the French poem. 
However this may bo, the account of the reproof that a Norfolk 
bondsman gave a knight who had allowed his beasts to defile 
the churchyard, which is not in the Manuel dee Pechiez, and is, 
evidently, a true story, is very characteristic of the attitude of 
the Gilbertines to the privileged classes. The order was, as its 
latest historian has pointed out, essentially democratic in its 
organisation, and the fearlessness of monk towards prior is re¬ 
flected in the approval that Mannyng tacitly bestows on the 
thrall’s behaviour. 

The churchyard was not only desecrated by use as a pasture*. 
It was the meeting-place of youths and maidens for games and 
songs, and this gives occasion for the grim legend, borrowed from 
a German source, of the dancers and carol singers who, on 
Christmas night, disturbed the priest in his orisons. Notwith¬ 
standing the fact that his own daughter was tempted to join the 
frivolous company, he punished them with his curse; so%*tthe 
intruders were doomed to pursue their dance through rain and 
snow and tempest for ever. There is something very charming in 
the snatch of song— 

By the leved wood rodo Bevolyne, 

Wyth him he ledd feyrfi Hertswyne, 

Why »tond8 we? Why go we noght? 
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and very grim is the irony that dooms the dancers to repeat the 
last line in the midst of their involuntary perpetual motion. 
These qualities are, of course, inherent in the story, but it loses 
nothing in Mannyng’s narration. 

The discussion of the sin of sacrilege brings the author to 
line 040*2, and now, following Wadington, he enters on the ex¬ 
planation of the seven sacraments. But, as the French version 
supplies few stories in illustration of these, Maimyng makes up 
the deficiency by several of his own. Then follows a passage on 
the necessity of shrift, the twelve |K>iuts of shrift and the graces 
which spring from it, all treated with comparative brevity and with 
little anecdotal illustration. 

It is imixjHsible for any short account of Handlynge Synne to 
convey an adequate idea of its charm and interest Maimyng 
excels in all the qualities of a narrator. He combines, in fact, 
the trouv&re with the homilist, and shows the way to Gower’s 
Cottfmio Amantis. Thus, he differs from the antiquary Robert 
of Gloucester by being one of tho earliest of English story¬ 
tellers. He had a vivid imagination which enabled him to see 
all the circumstances and details of occurrences for which his 
authority merely provides the suggestion, and he fills in the out¬ 
lines of stories derived from Gregory or Bede with colours 
borrowed from the homely life of England in the fourteenth 
century. He delights, also, to play upon the emotions of his 
audience by describing the torments of the damned, and his 
pictures of hell are more grim and more grotesque than those of 
Wadington. He shows a preference for direct narration, and, 
where the French merely conveys the sense of what has been said, 
Mannyng gives the very words of the speaker, in simple, colloquial 
English. Homely expressions and pithy proverbs abound through¬ 
out, and the work is full of telling, felicitous metaphors, such as 
“tavern is the dovyl's knyfe,” or “kerchief is the devyl's sail,” or 
“to throw a falcon at every fly.” 

Simplicity is, indeed, one of the most striking features of 
Mannyng’s style. Writing, as he says, for ignorant men, he is at 
some pains to explain difficult terms or to give equivalents for 
thm^Thus, when he uses the word “mattock,” he remarks, in a 
parenthesis, that it is a pick-axe; and, In the same way, the term 
“Abraham’s bosom” is carefully interpreted as the place between 
paradise and hell And, in his anxiety that his hearers shall 
understand the spiritual significance of religious symbols, he calls 
to his aid illustrations from popular institutions familiar to all 
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Baptism, he says, is like a charter which testifies that a man has 
bought land from his neighbour, confirmation is like the acknow¬ 
ledgment of that charter by a lord or king. 

In dwelling on the personal relations of man to God, Mannyng, 
like the author of Cursor Mundi, often shows much poetic feeling. 
While he paints in sombre tones the dreadful fate of unre¬ 
pentant sinners, he speaks no less emphatically of the love of 
God for His children and the sacrifice of Christ His simple faith 
in the divine beneficence, combined with an intense sympathy for 
penitent man, lends a peculiar charm to his treatment of such 
stories as those of the merciful knight, and Piers the usurer* 

Apart from its literary qualities, Handlynge Synne has con¬ 
siderable value as a picture of contemporary manners. Much of 
what is said on these points is borrowed from Wadington, but still 
more is due to Mannyng’s personal observation. In his attacks 
on tyrannous lords, and his assertion of the essential equality of 
men, he resembles the author of Piers Plowman. The knight 
is pictured as a wild beast ranging over the country; he goes out 
“about robbery to get his prey’*; he endeavours to strip poor 
men of their land, and, if he cannot buy it, he devises other means 
to torment them, accusing them of theft or of damage to the 
com or cattle of their lord. Great harm is suffered at the hands 
of his officers; for nearly every steward gives verdicts unfavour¬ 
able to the poor; and, if the latter ask for mercy, he replies that he 
is only acting according to the strict letter of the law* But, says 
Mannyng, he who only executes the law and adds no grace thereto 
may never, in his own extremity, appeal for mercy to God. 

But, if Mannyng is severe on tyrannous lords, he shows no 
leniency to men of his own calling. The common sins of the 
clergy, their susceptibility to bribes, their lax morality, their love 
of personal adornment, their delight in horses, hounds and hawks, 
all come under his lash, and, in words which may not have been 
unknown to Chaucer, he draws the picture of the ideal parish 
priest. 

Although the order to which Mannyng belonged was originally 
founded for women, they receive little indulgence at his hands. In¬ 
deed, he surpasses William of Wadington and the average m9ngstic 
writer in his strictures on their conduct. God intended woman to 
help man, to bo his companion and to behave meekly to her master 
and lord. But women are generally “right unkind” in wedlock; 
for one sharp word they will return forty, and they desire always 
to get the upper hand. They spend what should be given to the 
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poor in long trains and wimples; they deck themselves out to 
attract masculine attention, and thus make themselves responsible 
for the sins of men. Even when the author has occasion to tell 
the story of a faithful wife who made constant prayer and 
offerings for the husband whom she supposed to bo dead, he adds, 
grudgingly, 

This woman pleyned (pitied) her hunbonde Bore, 

Wuld Ctexle that many hucIi women wore! 

For the ordinary amusements of the people Mannyng has 
little sympathy; he looks at them from the shadow of the cloister, 
and, to him, “carols, wrestlings, and summer games'’ are all so 
many allurements of the devil to entico men from heaven. The 
gay song of the wandering minstrel and the loose tales of ribald 
jongleurs who lie in wait for men at tavern doors are as hateful to 
him as to the author or authors of Piers Plowman ; even in the 
garlands with which girls deck their tresses he sees a subtle snare 
of Satan. Towards children he shows some tenderness, recog¬ 
nising their need for greater physical indulgence than their 
elders; but he upholds the counsel of Solomon to give them the 
sharp end of the rod, so long as no lames be broken. 

Mannyng’s mode of translation renders a precise estimate of 
his indebtedness to Wadingfcon somewhat difficult A hint from 
his original will sometimes set him off on a long digression, at 
other times he keejw fairly close to the sense, but interweaves 
with it observations and parentheses of his own. He does not 
always tell the same tales as Wadington, but omits, substitutes or 
adds at will; the fifty-four stones in the Manud dee Peehiez are 
represented in Mandlynge Bynne by sixty-five. Many of his 
additions are taken from local legends, and it is in these that his 
skill as a narrator is most apparent Unhampered by any prece¬ 
dent, the stories move quietly and lightly along, and may almost 
challenge comparison with those of Chaucer, 

The verse of Handlynge Bynne is the eight-syllabled iambic 
metre of the original; imt in the Manud dee PecJmz, many 
lines occur which defy the most ingenious scansion. The language 
in its state of transition afforded special opportunity for these 
irreguj^ritiee; when there was no fixed standard for the sounding 
of tfle inflectional -e this was apt to be added or omitted at the 
will of the scribe. The three manuscripts in which the poem has 
survived, the Harlelan, dated about 1360, and the Bodleian and 
Dulwich, about 1400, show many discrepancies. 

The dialect of Hcundlynge Byrne is east midland, of a northern 
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type, containing more Scandinavian forms than are found in the 
language of Chaucer. The number of romance words is much 
greater than in the Gloucester Chronicle , which may be explained 
partly by locality and partly by the fact that such forms are 
always more numerous in translations from the French than in 
original English compositions. 

Mannyng’s other work, the Chronicle of England , is of less 
general importance than Eandlynge Synne ; though of greater 
metrical interest. It consists of two parts, the first extending 
from the arrival of the legendary Brut in Britain to the English 
invasion, the second from the English invasion to the end of 
Edward I’s reign. The first part, in octosyllabic couplets, is a 
close and fairly successful translation from Wane's version of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia Regum Britanniae ; the second, 
in rimed alexandrines, is taken from an Anglo-Norman poem by 
Peter of Langtoffc. 

Langtoft's alexandrines, which are arranged in sets riming on 
one wound, seem to have puzzled Mannyng, and his attempt to 
reproduce them in the fourteen-syllabled line of the Gloucester 
Chronicle is not altogether successful. Sometimes the line is an 
alexandrine, but at others, and this is most significant, it is 
decasyllabic; moreover, though Mannyng tries to emulate the 
continuous rime of his original, he generally succeeds in achieving 
only couplet rime. Thus we see dimly foreshadowed the heroic 
couplet which Chaucer brought to perfection 1 . 

When, at the request of Dan Robert of M Alton, Mannyng set 
about his chronicle, it was, probably, with the intention of following 
Langtoft throughout; but, on further consideration, he judged that, 
since the first part of Langtoft’s chronicle was merely an abridg¬ 
ment of Waco, it was better to go straight to the original. So, 
after an introduction which contains the autobiographical details 
already given, and an account of the genealogy of Brut, he gives 
a somewhat monotonous and commonplace version of Wace’s 
poem* Sometimes, he omits or abridges; sometimes, he adds a 
line or two from Langtoffc, or the explanation of a word unfamiliar 
to his audience, or pauses to notice contemptuously some un¬ 
founded tradition current among the unlearned. Orae, he 
digresses to wonder, with Geoffrey of Monmouth, that Gildas and 
Bede should have omitted all mention of king Arthur, who was 
greater than any man they wrote of save the saints. In all other 
lands, he says, men have written concerning him, and in France 

1 Saintabury, Miitory of Englith Proiody, i, 118. 
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more is known of the British hero than in the lands that gave him 
birth. But Mannyng’a characteristic doubt of Welsh trust¬ 
worthiness leads him to question the story of Arthur's immortality. 
“ If he now live,” he says contemptuously, “ his life is long.” 

All through his version Mannyng, as might be expected, shows 
a more religious spirit than Wace; this is especially exemplified 
in the passages in which he points out that the misfortunes of the 
Britons were a judgment on them for their sins, and in the long 
insertion, borrowed from Langtoft and Geoffrey of Monmouth, of 
Cadwalader’s prayer ; and, as he nears the end of the first portion 
of his chronicle, he draws freely on Bede, tolling at great length 
the story of St Gregory and the English boy slaves and the mission 
of St Augustine. 

The second half of the chronicle is much more interesting than 
the first, partly because Mannyng adheres less slavishly to his 
original. Wright, in his edition of Langtoft’s chronicle, has 
accused Mannyng of having frequently misunderstood the French 
of his predecessor; but, though instances of mistranslation do 
occur, they are not very frequent. The version is most literal in 
the earlier part; later, when Mannyng lxsghis to introduce 
internal rimes into Ins verse, the difficulties of metre prevent 
him from maintaining the verlsd accuracy at which ho aimed 

But, notwithstanding the greater freedom with which Mannyng 
treats this part of the chronicle, his gift hh a narrator is much 
less apparent here than in Bmtilynge. 8ynn& Occasionally, it is 
visible, as when, for the sake of liveliness, he turns Ungtoffc’s 
preterites into the present tense, and shows a preference for direct 
over indirect quotation. But such interest as is due to him and 
not to Langtoft is derived chiefly from his allusions to circum¬ 
stances and events not reported by the latter and derived from 
local tradition. Thus, he marvels greatly that none of the 
historians with whom ho is acquainted makes mention of the famous 
story of Havolok the Dane and Aethelwold’s daughter Gold- 
burgh, although there still lay in Lincoln castle the stone which 
Havelok cast further than any other champion, and the town of 
Grimsby yet stood to witness the truth of the history. 

TW the reign of Edward I, Mannyng’s additions are of very 
conlfaerable importance, and, as the authorities for these can 
be traced only in a few instances, it is a reasonable conclusion to 
suppose that he wrote from personal knowledge. He relates more 
fully than Langtoft the incidents of the attempt on Edward's life 
in Palestine, the death of Llywelyn end the treachery of the 
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provost of Bruges who undertook to deliver the English king into 
the hands of the enemy. It is, however, in connection with Scottish 
affairs that his additions are most noteworthy. Although he 
regards the Scots with the peculiar bitterness of the northern 
English, he follows the fortunes of Bruce, with whom, as we have 
seen, he had been brought into personal contact, with especial 
interest 

The fragments of ballads celebrating the victories of the 
English over the Scots given by Langtofb occur also in Mannyng*s 
version, and, in some cases, in a fuller, and what seems to be a more 
primitive, form. They are full of barbaric exultation over the 
fallen foe, and form a curious link between the battle songs in the 
Old English Chronicle and the patriotic poems of Laurence Minot 

One other work has been assigned to Robert Mannyng, This 
is the Medytacyuns of pe soper of oure lorde Jhem. And also of 
hys passyun . And eke of pe peynes of hys swete modyr , May den 
Marye . pe whyche made yn latyn Bonavmture CardynaM. In 
the two manuscripts in which Handiynge Synne has survived in 
a complete form (Bodleian 415 and Harleian 1701), it is followed by 
a translation of the above work, but this alone is not sufficient 
evidence as to the authorship. The language, however, is east 
midland, and the freedom with which the original is treated, 
together with the literary skill indicated in some of the additions 
and interpolations, may, perhaps, justify the ascription of this work 
to Robert Mannyng; but the point is uncertain. 

Of Mannyng’s influence on succeeding authors it is impossible 
to speak definitely. The fact that only three manuscripts of his 
great work survive points to no very extensive circulation, and 
the resemblance of certain passages in Handiynge Synne to 
lines in the Vision of Piers Plowman and the Canterbury Tales 
may very well bo due to the general opinion of the day on the 
subjects of which they treat It has been noticed that the frame¬ 
work of Handiynge Synne is not unlike that of Gower's Con- 
fessio Amcmtis ; but the custom of pointing the lesson of a disser¬ 
tation by an illustrative narrative is common to didactic writers 
of all periods, and Gower's adoption of a method popular among 
approved moralists must have been intended to add zcstto the 
delight of his audience in stories which were of a distinctly lobular 
character. 

The literary activity of the south-east of England during this 
time was less remarkable than that of the west and north; never- 
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theless, three writers of some importance, William of Shoreham, 
Dan Michel of Northgate and Adam Davy, call for mention here. 
Of these writers two were clerics; the third held the position oi 
"marshall” in Stratford-at-Bow. 

William of Shoreham’s works are contained in a single manu¬ 
script (Add MS 17,376) now in the British Museum; and, curiously 
enough, though the seven poems treat of the favourite themes of 
the medieval homilist, they take the form of lyrical measures. 
The first deals with the seven sacraments; the second is a transla¬ 
tion of the well-known Latin Psalms printed in the Lay Folk's 
Mass Book , of which there are other metrical versions in Middle 
English; the third ia a commentary on the ten commandments; and 
the fourth a dissertation on the seven deadly sina Then comes a 
lyric on the joys of the Virgin, and, after that, a hymn to Mary, 
indicated, by the colophon, to be a translation from Robert 
Grosseteste. Last of all, is a long poem on the evidences of Christi¬ 
anity, the mystery of the Trinity, the Creation, the war in heaven 
and the temptation of Adam and Eve. Here the manuscript 
breaks oft) but, from internal evidence, it is clear that the poet in¬ 
tended also to treat of the redemption. 

Though he is handicapped by the form of verse chosen, the 
author shows a good deal of artistic feeling in his treatment of 
these well-worn themes. His favourite stanzas consist of seven 
or six lines, the former riming abobded, the latter, tutbeeb; 
but he uses, also, alternately riming lines of varying length 
and the quatrain abaft. His poems are characterised by the 
tender melancholy which pervades much English religious 
verse; he dwells on the transitoriness of earthly life, the waning 
strength of man atid the means by which he may obtain eternal 
life and he pleads with his readers for their repentance and 
reformation. 

From a reference in the colophon to Simon, archbishop of 
Canterbury, wo may conclude that the present manuscript dates 
from the beginning of the reign of Edward III. From other 
colophons we learn that the poems were composed by William of 
Shoreham, vicar of Chart, near Leeds, in Kent. 

The other important Kentish production of this time was the 
AyenWie of Irmyt (the “again-biting” of the inner wit, the remorse 
of conscience) the value of which, however, is distinctly philo¬ 
logical ratjier than literary. Our information as to its author 
is derived from his prefaco in the unique manuscript in the 
British Museum, which states that it was made with his own hand 
s, h. 1. ch. xvr, ' 23 
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by Dan Michel, of Northgate in Kent, and belonged to the library 
of St Austin at Canterbury, and from a note at the end of the 
treatise, which adds that it was written in English for the sake of 
ignorant men, to guard them against sin, and that it was finished 
on the vigil of the holy apostles, Simon and Jude, by a brother of 
the cloister of St Austin of Canterbury, in the year 1340. 

The AyenUte of Inwyt, was not, however, an original work. 
It was a translation of a very popular French treatise, the Somme 
des Vices et des Vertus (known also as Li Limes rtiaux des Vices 
et des Vertus , and Somme le Boi), compiled, in 1279, by frfcre 
Lorens, a Dominican, at the request of Philip the Bold, son and 
successor of Louis IX. This, in its turn, was borrowed from other 
writers, and was composed of various homilies, on the ten com¬ 
mandments, the creed, the seven deadly sins, the knowledge of 
good and evil, the seven petitions of the Paternoster, the seven 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, the seven cardinal virtues and confession, 
many of which exist in manuscripts anterior to the time of frfcre 
Lorens. 

The treatment of these subjects, especially in the section on 
the seven deadly sins, is allegorical. The sins are first compared 
with the seven heads of the beast which St John saw in the 
Apocalypse; then, by a change of metaphor, pride becomes the 
root of all the rest, and each of them is represented as bringing 
forth various bouglis. Thus, the boughs of pride are untruth, 
despite, presumption, ambition, idle bliflH, hypocrisy and wicked 
dread; while from untruth spring three twigs, foulhood, foolish¬ 
ness and apostasy. This elaborate classification into divisions and 
sub-divisions is characteristic of the whole work, and becomes not 
a little tiresome; on the other hand, the very frequent recourse 
to metaphor which accompanies it serves to drive the lesson 
home. Tdle bliss is the groat wind that throweth down the great 
towers, and the high steeples, and the great leeches in the woods, 
by which are signified men in high places; the boaster hi the 
cuckoo who singeth always of himself 

Sometimes these comparisons are drawn from the natural 
history of the day, the bestiaries, or, as Dan Michel calls them, 
the “bokos of kendo." Thus, flatterers are like to nickel's (sea- 
fairies), which have the bodies of women and the tails ^fishes, 
and sing so sweetly that they make the sailors fall asleep, and 
afterwards swallow them; or like the adder called “seraynwhich 
runs more quickly than a liorHo, and whose venom is ho deadly 
that no medicine can cure its sting. Other illustrations are 
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borrowed from Seneca, from Aesop, Boethius, St Augustine, 
St Gregory, St Bernard, St Jerome and St Anselm, 

Unfortunately, Dan Michel was a very incompetent translator. 
He often quite foils to grasp the sense of his original, and his 
version is frequently unintelligible without recourse to the French 
work. It is noticeable, however, that it improves as it proceeds, 
as if he taught himself the language by his work upon it The 
same MS contains Kentish versions of the Paternoster, the creed 
and the famous sermon entitled Sawlcs Warde, which is abridged 
from an original at least one hundred years older. It is a highly 
allegorical treatment of Matthew , xxiv, 43, derived from Hugo 
of St Victor’s Be Anima, and describes how the house of Reason 
is guarded by Sleight, Strength and Righteousness, and how they 
receive Dread, the messenger of Death, and Love of Life Ever¬ 
lasting, who is sent from heaven. 

Certain resemblances between the Ayenbite of Inwyt and 
The Parson's Tale have led to the supposition that Chaucer 
was acquainted with either the English or the French version. It 
has recently been proved, however, that these resemblances are 
confined to the section on the seven deadly sins, and even these 
are not concerned with the structure of the argument, hut consist 
rather of scattered passages. And, although the immediate source 
of The Parson’s Tale is still unknown, it has lmen shown that its 
phraseology and general argument arc very similar to those of a 
Latin tract written by Raymund of Ponnaforte, general of the 
Dominicans in 1238, and that the digression on the seven deadly 
sins is an adaptation of the titmma sen TmcUitus cfe Vitim, com¬ 
posed before 1201 by William Peraldus, another Dominican friar. 

Another interesting production of the south-eastern counties 
is a poem of a hundred and sixty-eight octosyllabic lines, riming 
in couplets, known as the Dreams of Adam Davy, which appears 
to date from the beginning of the reign of Edward II, The 
author, who, as he himself informs us, lived near London, and 
was well known for and wide, tells how, within the space of twelve 
months, beginning on a Wednesday in August, and ending on a 
Thursday in tfoptemljer of the following year, he dreamed five 
dreams^ concerning Edward the king, prince of Wales. In the 
first 'dream he thought he saw the king standing armed and 
crowned before the shrine of Ht Edward As he stood there, two 
knights set upon him and belaboured him with their swords, but 
without effect. When they were gone, four hands of divers 
coloured light streamed out of each of the king’s cam 

23-2 
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The second vision took place on a Tuesday before the feast of 
All Hallows, and, on that night, the poet dreamed that ho saw 
Edward, clad in a gray mantle, riding on an ass to Rome, there to 
be chosen emperor. He rode as a pilgrim, without hose or shoes, 
and his legs were covered with blood. This theme is continued 
in the third vision, on St Lucy’s day, when the seer thought 
that he was in Rome, and saw the pope in his mitre and Edward 
with his crown, in token that he should be emperor of Christendom. 

In the fourth vision, on Christmas night, the poet imagined 
that he was in a chapel of the Virgin Mary and that Christ, 
unloosing His hands from the cross, begged permission from His 
Mother to convey Edward on a pilgrimage against the foes of 
Christendom; and Christ’s Mother gave Him leave, because Edward 
had served her day and night. 

Then came an interval in the dreams, but, one Wednesday in 
Lent, the poet heard a voice which bade him make known his 
visions to the king: and the injunction was repeated after the 
last vision, in which he saw an angel lead Edward, clad in a robe 
red as the juice of a mulberry, to the high altar at Canterbury. 

The exact purpose of these verses is very difficult to de¬ 
termine. The manuscript in which they are preserved (Laud 
MB 622 ), appears to belong to the end of the fourteenth century; 
but the allusion to “Sir Edward the king, prince of Wales” is 
applicable only to Edward II. Perhaps they wore designed to 
check the king in the course of frivolity and misrule which ended 
in his deposition; but the tone is very loyal, and the references 
to him are extremely complimentary. The poems are, in fact, 
intentionally obscure, a characteristic which they share with other 
prophecies of the same class, notably thoso attributed to Merlin 
and Thomas of Erceldoune. The same manuscript contains poems 
on the Life of St Alexius, the Battle of Jerusalem, the Fifteen 
Signs before Domesday, Scripture Histories and the Lamentation 
of Souls, which show many resemblances to the Dreams , and 
may also be by Adam l)avy; if so, he must have been a man of 
education, since some of them seem to be derived directly from 
Latin originals. 

Tie most important national poems of the first half of the 
fourteenth century are the war songs of Laurence Minot? pre¬ 
served in MB Cotton Galba ix in the British Museum. The author 
twice mentions his name; from internal evidence it is probable 
that the poems are contemporary with the events they describe; 
and, as the last of them deals with the taking of Uuisnee, in 1362 , 
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it is supposed that he must have died about this time. Diligent 
research has failed to discover anything further about him, but 
Minot was the name of a well-known family connected with the 
counties of York and Norfolk. The language of the poems is, in 
its main characteristics, northern, though with an admixture of 
midland forms; and, in three of them, the poet shows detailed 
acquaintance with the affairs of Yorkshire. Thus, the expedition 
of Edward Baliol against Scotland, to which reference is made in 
the first poem, set sail from that county; in the ninth poem the 
archbishop of York receives special mention; and, in the account 
of the taking of Guisnes, Minot adopts the version which ascribes 
the exploit to the daring of a Yorkshire archer, John of Doncaster, 

The events which form the subject of these poems all fall 
between the years 1333 and 1352. The first two celebrate the 
victory of Halidon Hill, which, in the poet's opinion, is an ample 
recompense for the disgrace at Bannockburn; the third tells how 
Edward III went to join his allies in Flanders, and how the 
French attacked Southampton and took an English warship, the 
Christopher; the fourth relates the king's first invasion of Franco, 
and Philip's refusal to meet him in battle; the fifth celebrates the 
victory at Sluys, mentioning by name the most valiant knights who 
took part in it; the sixth is concerned with the abortive siege of 
Tournay in the same year; and the seventh tolls of the campaign 
of 1347 and of the battle of Crecy. Then come two poems on the 
siege of Calais and the battle of Neville's Cross. These are followed 
by an account of a skirmish l>etween some English shii>s and some 
Spanish merchantmen; and the eleventh and last poem relates the 
stratagem by which the town of Guisnes was surprised and taken. 

The poetical value of these songs has been somewhat unduly 
depreciated by almost every critic who has hitherto treated of 
them. Their qualities are certainly not of a highly imaginative 
order, and they contain scarcely one simile or metaphor; but the 
verse is vigorous and energetic and goes with a swing, as martial 
poetry should. The author was an adept in wielding a variety of 
lyrical measures, and in five poems uses the long alliterative 
lines v^iich occur in such jhmmiib as William of Palerrn and Piers 
Plowman in rimed stanzas of varying length. The other six 
are all written in short iambic lines of three or four accents, 
variously grouped together by end-rime. Alliteration is a very 
prominent feature throughout, and is often continued in two 
successive lines, while the last words of one stanza are constantly 
repeated in the first Hue of the next, a frequent device in 
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contemporary verse. The constant recourse to alliteration de¬ 
tracts, somewhat, from the freshness of the verse, since it leads the 
author to borrow from the romance writers well-worn tags, which 
must have been as conventional in their way as the hackneyed 
pastoral terms against which Wordsworth revolted Such are 
“cares colde,” “cantly and kene,” “proper and prest,” “pride in 
prese,” “prowd in pall”; with many others of a similar nature. 

In spite of the highly artificial structure of the verse, however, 
the language itself is simple, even rugged, and the poems dealing 
with the Scottish wars bear a strong resemblance to the rude 
snatches of folk-song which have already been mentioned in 
connection with Mannyng's translation of Langtoft’s chronicle. 
There is the same savage exultation in the discomfiture of the 
Scots, the same scornful references to their “ rivelings ” (im¬ 
promptu shoes made of raw hide) and the little bags in which 
they were wont to carry their scanty provisions of oatmeal. And 
the very simplicity of the narrative conveys, perhaps better than a 
more elaborate description, the horrors of medieval warfare; in 
reading those poems wo see the flames spread desolation over the 
country, while hordes of pillagers and rough riders are driven 
in scattered bands to their own land; or we behold the dead 
men “staring at the stars” or lying gaping “between Crecy and 
Abbeville.” Nor is the pomp of military array forgotten; we see the 
glitter of pennons and plate armour, the shining rows of shields 
and spears, the arrows falling thick as snow, the red hats of the 
cardinals who consult together how they may beguile the king, 
the ships heaving on the flood, ready for battle, while the 
trumpets blow, and the crews dance in the moonlight, regardless 
of the waning moon that foretells disaster on the morrow, Strange 
merchantmen, transformed, for the time, into war vessels, loom in 
the Channel, hiding in their holds great wealth of gold and silver, 
of scarlet and green; but in vain do these pirates come hither 
with trumpets and tabors, they are already doomed to feed the 
Ashes. There is no thought of mercy for a Men foe; only in one 
place does any sense of compassion seem to affect the {root. 
When he tells how the burgesses of Calais came to demaw^mercy 
from Edward, he puts into the mouth of their leader a pitiful 
description of their plight. Horses, coneys, cats and dogs are all 
consumed; the need of the petitioners is easily visible in their 
appearance; and they that should have helped them are fled away. 
But Minot says nothing about the intercession of queen Philippa, 
related by Froissart 
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Minot seems to have been a professional gleeman, who earned 
his living by following the camp and entertaining soldiers with 
the recitation of their own heroic deeds. It is possible, however, 
that his skill in versification may have led to his promotion to the 
post of minstrel to the king, and that he held some recognised 
office about the court. His poems, unlike those of Barbour, which 
were composed long after the occasions they commemorated, were, 
probably, struck off' to celebrate the events as they arose, and, in 
one of them, that on the siege of Tournay, his exultation seems to 
have been somewhat premature. While Barbour’s Bruce is a long, 
sustained narrative, composed in the same metre throughout, the 
verse of Minot is essentially lyric in character, and, as has been 
seen, ranges over a large variety of measures. 

Minot’s patriotism is everywhere apparent. His contempt for 
the “wild Scots and the tame ” (the Highland and Howland Scots) 
is undisguised, and he has equally small respect for the lily-flowers 
of France. When the English meet with misfortune, he always 
finds plenty of excuses for them. Thus, in the fight at Southampton, 
the galleymon were so many in number that the English grew 
tired, but, “ since the time that God wits bom and a hundred years 
before, there were never any men better in fight than the English, 
while they had the strength.” His admiration and loyalty for the 
king are without measure. The most is made of Edward’s per* 
sonal bravery at Sluys, his courteous thanks to his soldiers and 
the esteem shown him by foreign dignitaries, while the poet con¬ 
tinually insists on the righteous claim of his sovereign to the 
throne of France. And, though his poems are sometimes quite 
unhistorical in matters of fact, they are important in that thej 
evidently reflect the growing feeling of solidarity in the nation 
and the patriotic enthusiasm which made possible the victoriei 
of Sluys and Crecy. 



CHAPTER XVII 


LATER TRANSITION ENGLISH 
II 

Secular Lyrics; Tales; Social Satire 

From the middle of the thirteenth century to the days of Piers 
Plovman, writers of English were still polishing the tools used 
in the preceding century. We have seen their predecessors at 
work in monasteries on saints’ lives and religious verse; chroniclers 
have come under consideration; and the flourishing of romance, 
both home-grown and imported, has been noted. It remains to 
discuss the evidence which is gradually accumulating that neither 
court nor cloister were to exercise a monopoly in the production 
and patronage of English letters: there was also “the world out¬ 
side,” Certain of the romances —llavdok notably—bear traces, 
in their extant forms, of having l>een prepared for ruder audiences 
than those which listened, as did the ladies and gentlemen of 
plague-stricken Florence towards the close of this jwriod, to tales 
of chivalry and courtly love and idle dalliance. 

A famous collection of Middle English lyricH 1 shows signs that 
there were writers who could take a keen pleasure in “ notes suete 
of nyhtegales,” in “wymmon” like “Alysoun” andfin the “northeme 
wynd.” There are still poems addressed to “Jhemi, mi suete 
lenumin ” full of that curious combination of sensuousness and 
myBticism which is so notable a feature of much of the religious 
verse of these centuries; but more purely worldly motifs were 
beginning to l>e preserved; tales which were simply amusing and 
cared little for a moral ending were being translated; and indica¬ 
tions appear that the free criticism of its rulers, which has always 
been a characteristic of the English race, was beginning to And 
expression, or, at any rate, preservation, in the vernacular. 

To the early years of the period under consideration belongs 
one of the moHt lwautiful of Middle English lyrics: 

Humor in i-cumim hi, 
hhudft sing ouc«u a . 

Its popularity is attested by the existence of the music to which it 
i Harl. MS. 2263, Brit. Man. * Hwt MS, 978. 
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was sung in the first half of the thirteenth century. If summer 
had not yet “come in,” spring, at any rate, was well on the way when 
verses like these became possible. A sense of rime, of music, of 
sweetness, had arrived; the lines were settling down into moulds 
of equal length, and were beginning to trip easily off the tongue to 
an expected close. And, instead of the poet feeling that his spirit 
was most in harmony with the darker aspects of nature, as was the 
case with most of the Old English writers whose works have been 
preserved, the poet of the Middle English secular lyric, in common 
with the poet of The Owl and the Nightingale, feels “ the spring¬ 
running ” and cannot refrain from entering into the spirit of it with 
a gladsome heart: 

Groweth wed and blowoth med, 

And springth the wde nu 1 * . 

Sing cucou 1 

Awe bleteth after lomb, 

Lhouth after calve ou: 

Bulluc sterteth, boeke verteth 3 , . 

Murie sing cuccal 

The same note is struck, only more often, in the Harleian lyrics 
above referred to, which are dated, approximately, 1330, and were 
collected, apparently, by a clerk of Leominster. The slim volume 
in which these lyrics were printed sixty-five years ago, by Thomas 
Wright 8 , contains poems familiar, perhaps, to most students of 
English poetry and familiar, certainly, to all students of English 
prosody. The measures of the trouvhres and troubadours had 
become acclimatised in England—Henry III had married a lady 
of Provence—so far as the genius of the language and the nature 
of the islanders permitted; and the attempt to revive the principle 
of alliteration as a main feature, instead of, what it has ever been 
and rtffi is, an unessential ornament, of English verse was strong 
in the land. And first among .these spring poems, not so much jin 
respect of its testimony to the work of perfecting that was in 
progress in the matter of metre, as in its Bense of the open air, 
and of the supremacy of “humanity/’ is the well-known Alison 
lyric beginning 

0 Bytuene Mershe & Averil 

When spray biginneth to springe, 

The Intel foul hath hire wyl 

On hyre Jud 4 to aynge; 

1 now. * rune to the greenwood. 

* Bpeeimens of lyric Poetry competed in England in the Reign of ftdward I, Percy 

Society, 1842, Some had been printed before by Wwrton and Hition. 

4 In her own language. 
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Ich libbe 1 in love-longinge 
For semloke«t of alle thynge, 

Ho may me blinse bring#, 
leham in hire baundomi 2 . 

An hendy hap iehnbbe yhent 8 , 
lehot from heveno it fa me sent, 

From alle wymmen mi love fa lent 4 
Si lyht on Alyeoun. 

There fa a world of difference between these Hues and the ideal 
of convent-life set forth in Halt Meidmhnd \ By natural steps, the 
erotic mysticism that produced the poems associated with the Virgin 
cult passed into the recognition, not merely that there were " sun, 
moon and stars,” “and likewise a wind on the heath,” but also that 
there existed earthly beings of whom 

Some he browne, and some ho whit... 

And some of theym be chiry ripe*. 

In another of the Harleian imems, “the wind on the heath” 
inspires a refrain: 

Blou, northern# wynd, 

Send tho« mo my Huetyng. 

Blow, northern# wynd, hloti, Man, btoal 

which, by its very irregularity of form, shows the flexible strength 
that was to be an integral feature of the English lyric. Yet another 
poem has lines: 

X would X wore a throstle oock, 

A bountyng? or a laverok, 

Sweet bride l 

Between her kirtle and her smock 
X would me hide: 

which form a link in the long chain that binds Catullus to the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean lyrists. And the lines beginning 

Lenten ys come with love to fount', 

With bhwmen A with briddes roune 8 

are full of that passionate sense of “the wild joys of living” which 
led “alle clerkys in joye and eke in morthe ” to sing 

Bight lovesom thu art in May thu wyde wyde ertfae. 

1 Hv«. * power. ^ 

1 flood fortune has oomo to me. 4 turned away. 

0 See ante, p. litith 

0 A Hong on Woman, MH. Lambeth 800, 188, printed by Wright and BalllweU, 
Reliquiae Antiquae, t, 248. 

1 blackbird. 

* *ong, Of. The Thrvth and the Nightingale, Dfaby MB. 86, Bodl., prints in 
Reliquiae Antiqme, 1 ,341 •* Somer in 00 mon with love to tonne,’* etc. 
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The Proverbs of Hendyng, “ Marcolves gone,” are to be found 
in the MS that contains the above lyrics and may, therefore, be 
mentioned here. They appear to have been collected from older 
material in their present form before the close of the thirteenth 
century; and they recall the wisdom literature to which reference 
has already been made in dealing with Old English proverbs 1 and 
with the poems attributed to Alfred. These proverbs are obvious 
summaries of the shrewd wisdom of the common folk, which is as 
old as the hills, and not confined to any one race or country: 

Tel thou never thy" fo that thy fot aketh. 

Quoth Hendyng,,* 

Here is botht the bony that is licked of the thorne; 
and they enshrine many phrases that are still common property: 

Bread child fur dredeth, 

Quoth Hendyng; 

but their main interest for us lies in the form of the stanzas which 
precede the proverb, and which consist of six lineH rimed aahaab ; 
here it is evident that the nebulous outlines of earlier attempts 
have taken shape and form out of the void, and become the ballad 
stanza; the unrimed shorter lines are now linked by end-rime, 
and the reciter from memory is aided thereby. 

The literature of the Middle Ages was of a much more 
“universal,” or cosmopolitan, character than that of later times— 
it will lie remembered that “the book” in which Paolo and 
Francesca “read that day no more” was the book of Lancelot 
and not a tale of Bimini—and, one of the reasons for this width 
of range was that letters were in the hands of a few, whose 
education had been of a “universal,” rather than a national, type. 
English literature, in the vernacular, had to compete for many 
a long year, not only with Latin, which, even so late as the days 
of Erasmus, was thought to have a fair chance of Incoming the 
sole language of letters 9 , but also, though in a rapidly lessening 
degree, with Norman-French, the language of all who pretended 
to a culture above that of the common folk. And it is to Latin, 
therefore, that we have often to turn for evidence of the thoughts 
that were beginning to find expression, not only among monastic 

1 Of. A Father 1 * Ini traction, ante, p. 63. 

9 Of. also, it# long om In legal document*; “ To substitute English for Latin m the 
language in which the King’* write and patent* and charter* shall be expressed, and 
the doings of the law-courts shall fas preserved, requires a statute of Ueorge IPs day.*' 
Maitland, in Traill's Social England, Vol. %, 
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chroniclers and historians, but also among social satirists and 
writers of political verse. At first the amusement of those only 
who had a knowledge of letters, Goliardic verses and political 
satires in Latin became models for the imitation of minstrels and 
writers who set themselves to please a wider circle, and who made 
themselves the mouthpieces of those who felt and suffered but 
could not expresa 

Some hint of what the people had liked to hear in the way of 
talcs is preserved for us in The Deeds offfereward 1 , a son of Lady 
Godiva, and an offspring of the native soil, the recital of whose horse¬ 
play in the court of the king and .of whose deeds on his speedy mare 
Swallow would appeal to all who liked the tale of Havelok, the 
strapping Grimsby fisher lad, scullery boy and king's son. But the 
secular tale and satirical poem of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
century appealed to a different audience and are of direct historical 
value. In Latin and in English, the tyranny and vice and luxury 
of the times are strongly condemned, the conduct of simoniaea! 
priest and sensual friar is held up to ridicule; and, in that way, 
the ground was prepared for the seed to be sown later by the 
Lollards. Monasticism, which had risen to an extraordinary 
height during the reign of Stephen and borne excellent fruit 
in the educational labours of men like Gilbert of Somprhtgham, 
began to decline in the early years of the thirteenth century. 
Then came the friars; and their work among the people, especially 
in relieving physical suffering, was characterised by a self-sacri¬ 
ficing zeal which showed that they were true sons of Assisi; but 
there were some among those who succeeded them whose light 
lives and dark deeds are faithfully reflected in the songs and 
satires of Middle English; and there wore others, in higher stations, 
equally false to their trust, who form the subject of the political 
verse coming into vogue in the vernacular. Even though it l>e lwme 
in mind that the mutual antagonism between regulars and secu¬ 
lars, and between members of different orders, may bo responsible 
for some of the scandals satirised, and that there was always a 
lighter side to the picture—against bishop Golias and his clan 
there wore, surely, people like Richard Iloilo of llampqjo—yet 
sufficient evidence remains, apart from the testimony of Matthew 
Paris, of the steadily growing unpopularity of monks and friars, 
and the equally steady growth of the revolt of the jmople against 
clerical influence. 

Social satire of the nature indicated is seen in Middle 

1 Preserved in a Latin version only. 
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English in the few examples of the fabliau still extant The 
short amusing tale in verse appealed greatly to the French¬ 
man of the thirteenth century; and, though the few that have 
survived in English show strong signs of their foreign origin, 
their popularity proved that they were not only accepted as 
pleasing to “the ears of the groundlings” but as reflecting, with 
somewhat malicious, and wholly satiric, glee, the current manners 
of monk and merchant and miller, friar and boy. The Land of 
Cokaygne tells of a land of gluttony and idleness, a kitchen-land, 
not exactly where it was “ always afternoon,” but where the monk 
could obtain Home of the delights of a Mohammadan paradise. 
The very walls of the monastery are built “al of pasteiis,” “of 
fleis, of fisse and riche met,” with pinnacles of “fat podinges”; 

The geefl irontul on the npitte 

Flew to that abbai, god hit wot, 

And greditb 1 , gees al hote, al hot; 

and entrance to this land could only be gained by wading 

Save jero in Rwineis drftte... 

Al anon up to the ehynne. 

The Land of Cokaygne has relatives in many lands; it lacks 
the deep seriousness of the Wycliflan songs that came later, and 
the light satirical way in which the subject is treated would 
seem to imply that a French model had been used, but its 
colouring is local and its purpose is evident, 

Dame, Siriz, an oriental tale showing traces of the doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls, was put into English after 
many wanderings through other languages, about the middle of 
the thirteenth century, and is excellently told in a metre varying 
between octosyllabic couplets and the six-lined verse of the Sir 
Thopas type. Other renderings of the same story are contained 
in Gesta Ilomanorum (28), Disciplina Cleriealis (xi) and similar 
collections of talcs; and the imperfect poem in the form of a 
dialogue l>etwecn Clerical and Puella , printed by Wright and 
Halliwell 2 , may compared with it. A tale of this kind was 
certain of popularity, whether recited by wandering minstrel or 
committed to writing for the pleasure of all lovers of comedy. To 
the “c<ftnmon form*’ of an absent and betrayed husband, is added 
the Indian device of the “ bieho ” with weeping eyes (induced by 
mustard and pepper), who has been thus transformed from human 
shape because of a refusal to listen to the amorous solicitations of 

1 ory. 


* Iltliquiae Antiquae,146. 
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a " clerc.” The device is used by the pander, Dame Siria, who, 
for twenty shillings, promises another "clcrc" to persuade the 
merchant's wife to yield to his desires* 

There is, unfortunately, very little of the famous satirical beast 
epic Reynard the Fox that can be claimed for England Some of 
the animals were known to Odo of Cheriton, the fabulist, who 
makes use of stories of Reynard to point the moral of his sermons; 
and a short fabliau of about the same period as those above 
mentioned is extant; but this is about all In The Vox and the 
Wolf is cleverly related in bold and firm couplets the familiar 
story of the well and the device of Renauard for getting himself 
out of it at the expense of the wolf Sigrim. The teller of the 
story in Middle English is learned in his craft, and the poom is an 
admirable example of comic satire, perhaps the best of its kind 
left to us before the days of Chaucer. Not only are the two 
characters well conceived, but they are made the vehicle, as in 
the romance of the Fleming Willem, of light satire on the life of 
the times. Before admitting the wolf to the paradise in the bucket 
at the bottom of the well, the fox takes upon himself the duties of 
a confessor, and the wolf, to gain absolution, asks forgiveness, not 
only for the ordinary Bins of his life, but, after a little pressing 
even repents him of the resentment shown when the confessor 
made free with the penitent’s wife. Few things show more clearly 
the failings and vices current in the Middle Ages than do the 
various storieH of the deeds of Reynard in his ecclesiastical dis¬ 
guises : stories that were carved in stone and wood and shown In 
painted glass, as well as recited and written. His smug cowled face 
looks out from pulpits and leers at us from under miserere, seats. 

The literary needs of those who were familiar with the 
“ romances of prys ” in which deeds of chivalry were enshrined, 
and who, with the author of Sir Thopas, could enjoy parodies of 
them, wore met by such salutary tales as The Tnmmusnt of 
Totenham. A countryside wedding, preceded by the mysteries of 
a medieval tournament, is described by Gilbert Pilkingfcon, or by 
the author whose work he transcribes, in language that would be 
well understood and keenly appreciated by those of lower rank 
than "knight and lady free.” It is an admirable burlesque: rustic 
laddis contend not only for Tibbo the daughter of Rondill the refe, 
but for other prizes thrown in by the father: 

Ho Hlmllo have my Kray maro [on which Tibbo “was 
And my spottyd howo; 

and, therefore, Ilawkyn and Dawkyn and Tomkyn and other noble 
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youths “flro Hissiltoun to Haknay,” “leid on stifly,” “til theyre 
hors swett,” with much “ clenkyng of cart sadils ” and many 
“brokyn hedis,” and 

Woo was Hawkyn, woo was Horry, 

Woo was Tomkyn, woo was Terry, 

when they sat down to the marriage feast of the winner. The 
Tale of Thopas exercises its useful office with a rapier; if The 
Twnament of Totenkam performs its duty with a cudgel, the 
result, so far as the victim is concerned, is none the less effective. 

The middle of the fourteenth century gave us The Tale of 
Gamelyn which is dealt with elsewhere as a metrical romance and 
in connection with the works of Chaucer. It forms an admirable 
link between the courtly romance and the poetry of the outlaws 
of the greenwood. A younger brother, despoiled of his share 
in the inheritance, is ill-clothed and given poor food by bis 
eldest brother, handed over to understrappers to be tbrashed and 
otherwise maltreated. But, after the fashion of Havelok, Gamelyn 
proves himself adept at the staff and strong in the arm; and, after 
a fair supply of adventures, with much success and after further 
tribulation, he becomes head of a forest band of young outlaws; 
furthermore, after justice has been done to his unnatural brother, 
he becomes king’s officer in the woodland. It iH a “ loveless” tale 
of the earlier Stevenson kind; no courtly dame has part or parcel 
therein; nevertheless, in the form in which we now have it, The 
Tale of Gamelyn is quite excellent, is, in fact, typically English in 
its sonso of free life and open air. 

Of the two collections of stories referred to above, one, the moat 
famous of its kind, and the source-lwok for many later English 
writers, the Gesta Rommwrum, probably took shape in England, 
In its Latin form, in the period under discussioa Early preachers 
and homilists were only too willing to seize hold of stories from 
every quarter in order to “point the moral,” and their collections 
have served many ends different from the purpose designed. If 
the “moral” attached to each tale, and dragged in, often, on the 
most flimsy excuse, be ignored, the tales of the Gmta llmmmonm 
become readable, for they are often excellently, even though baldly, 
told. Other Latin collections of cognate kind, the work of English 
compilers, have been referred to in a preceding chapter 1 , and 
all are of importance in the light they throw on the manners of 
the time. One, the Hvmma Praedi&Mtium of Jobn de Bromyarde, 
a Dominican friar, scholar of Oxford and antagonist of Wyclif, 

1 See Chapter x, Map, Neokham, etc. 
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devotes a thousand pages to subjects likely to be acceptable to 
congregations, and deserves more attention than has hitherto been 
paid it. In the legendaries and poems compiled and written by 
the monks for homiletic purposes, there are many germs of the 
tale-telling faculty, and much folk-lore. Things charming and 
grotesque are inextricably mixed. In the legends of the Child¬ 
hood of Jems, for instance, there is a delightful account of the 
reverence paid by the animal creation and by inanimate nature to 
the Infant during the journey to Egypt; and then the poem is 
marred by the addition of crude miraculous deeds recorded m 
afterwards wrought by Him. Many of our tales have originally 
come from the east; but, in spite of the proverb, they have 
gathered much moss in rolling westward, and flints from the same 
quarry that have travelled a fairly direct course look strangely 
different from others that have zigzagged hither. 

Of Middle English political verses, the earliest preserved are, 
probably those on the battle of Lewes, which was fought in 1264, 
The battle was celebrated by a follower of the fortunes of Bimon de 
Montfort, in a poem which is of considerable philological and 
metrical importance. The number of French words it contains 
reveals the process of amalgamation that was going on between the 
two languages, and lets us into the workshop where the new speech 
was being fashioned. The interest of the poem is also considerable 
from the evidence it furnishes that the free-spoken Englishman was 
beginning to make the vernacular the vehicle of satire against his 
superiors in the realm of politics, following the example of the 
writers of the Latin satirical poems then current The educated 
part of the race was beginning to show signs of the insular prejudice 
against foreigners which is not even absent from it to-day—though 
it could loyally support “foreigners" when they espoused the 
national cause—and it was more happily, showing signs of the 
political genius which has ever been a quality of our people. Metri¬ 
cally, these political lyrics in the vernacular are of importance 
because of the forms of verso experimented in and naturalised. 
The minstrel who sang or recited political ballads had to appeal to 
more critical audiences than had the composer of sacred lyjics; he 
had to endeavour to import iuto a vernacular in transition some¬ 
thing of the easy flow of comic Latin verse. The Htmff uyaimt the 
Kin(f of Aimwjne 1 , above referred to, is in mono-rimed four-lined 
stanzas, followed by a "bob," or shorter flfth line, "maugre 

1 Kichard of Cornwall, Kin# of tho ItomariH, brother of Henry Ill, 
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Wyndesore,” “ to help© Wyndesore,” etc., and a constant, mocking, 
two-lined refrain, with a kind of internal rime: 

Richard, thah thou bo ever trichard 1 , 
trichen (halt thou never more. 

The recurrence of lines consisting of perfect anapaests 2 and 
showing but little tendency towards alliteration, indicates the 
direction in which popular rimes were looking. 

In the civil struggles of the barons' wars, and in the years that 
followed, the poetry of the people rose to the surface. The Robin 
Hood ballads, to which we shall recur in a later volume, and a few- 
rude verses here and there, give voice, not only to the free, open life 
of the outlaw in the greenwood, but, also, to the cry of the down¬ 
trodden at the callous luxury of the rich. The real condition of 
the poor is but rarely reflected in the literature of a nation: the 
unfree in feudal times were voiceless, and the labouring free of 
later times have been but little better. Patient beyond belief, the 
children of the soil do not, as a rule, make literature of their wrongs; 
we can only learn what is at work by conscious or unconscious; 
revelations in other writings. The ploughman in the eleventh- 
century dialogue of Aelfric had said with truth, “1 work hard....Be 
it never so stark winter l dare not linger at home tor awe of my 
lord....I have a boy driving the oxen with a goad-iron, who is hoarse 
with cold and shouting...,Mighty hard work it is, for I am not 
free 8 .” The “bitter cry ” of the oppressed people was echoed in the 
Old English (JhrmriHv of the sad dayH of Stephen and, ignored 
by court historians and writers of romance, centuries had to elajjse 
before it could find adequate expression in the alliterative lines of 
Piers Pbtvman t and in the preaching of the “mad priest of Kent’* 
—one of the earliest among Englishmen, whose words are known 
to us, to declare for the common and inalienable rights of man. 
It is a far cry from the speech of the land slave to John Ball, 
Jack Straw and Wat Tyler, and the intervening years hIiow 
but fragments of the literature of revolt, but the rude rimes 
sent across the country by John Ball should no more lie forgotten 
in a history of English literature than the rude lieginnings of 
its prosody, for they contain the beginnings of the literature 
of political strife, the first recognisable steps on the road of 
political and religious lil>crty that was later to be trodden by 

1 troacherouH, 

» fiftieth fillet fttilitf A herkneth to me ... 

Hire Himond do Mountfort hath swore hi yn chyn, «»t<\ 

* York Powell'* tranulathm in Kndnt Knghind, i. 


iu on. xvn. 


U 
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Milton and Shelley and Cobbett In the Song of the Husbandman 
one of the notable poems of the alliterative revival, which may 
bo dated towards the close of the ;thirteenth century, in octaves 
and quatrains rimed alternately on two rimes with linked ending 
and beginning lines—a complicated measure handled with great 
skill—the tiller of the soil complains that ho is robbed and picked 
“ful elene”; that, because of the green wax, he is hunted “ase 
hound doth the hare.” And the insolence of the grooms and stable 
boys, the lackeys and servants, of the great towards the peasantry 
is told in the rude, coarse lines of A Song against the Retinues qf 
the Great People , preserved in the same MB 1 . 

The luthomeHse 2 of the ladde, 

The prude 3 of the page, 

are the subject of as keen invective as are the deeds of the 
consistory courts 4 , where the peasants are treated as dogs. 

When Edward I died, the writer of an elegy on his death 
expressed the pious hope that “Edward of Carnarvon” might 

ner ho worse man 
Then is fador, no Imwe of myht 
To holden in pore-men to ryht 
& underatonde good conuail. 

It remained an unrealised hope; and the condition of things in the 
times of Edward II is reflected in the fugitive literature of his 
reign. The curiously constructed lines in Anglo-Norman and 
English On the King’s Breaking his Confirmation of Magna 
Charta , preserved in the Auchinlcck MB, Edinburgh, and the Song 
mi the Times in lines made up of Latin, English and Anglo-Norman 
phrases, tell the same tale of ruin and corruption. Before the end 
of the reign, Bannockburn had been fought and won, fought and 
lost; Bcottish girls could sing of the mourning of their southern 
sisters for “lcmmans losto”; and, in place of an elegy on the death 
of a king who “her the prys" “of Christendome*," we have a poem 
in the Auclnnleck MB on The Evil Times of Edward II , which, in 
some 470 lines, pitilessly describes the misery of the state and 
the evil of the church. It is a sermon on the old text, “Yo 
cannot serve God and Mammon,” “no man may wol servo tweie 
lordes to queme,” and every lino bites in, as with the acid of 
an etcher, some fresh detail of current manners. As soon as the 

1 Had. 2259, oil. Wright. 9 maliciouH ilMumper. 

* conceit. * Political Song* of England^ 1889. 

* Elegy on Edward I, before oitotl 
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young priest can afford it, he has a concubine; if those in high 
places protest, “he may wid a Xitel silver stoppen his mouth”; the 
doctor is the doctor of the comedies of Molifere, a pompous 
charlatan, ready enough to take silver for his advice, “thouh he 
wite no more than a gos wheither” the patient “wole live or die”; 
“the knights of old” no longer go forth on brave, if Quixotic, 
quests, they are “liouns in halle, and hares in the field,” and any 
beardless boy can be dubbed of their company; everywhere are 
the poor of the land oppressed 

Ac if the king hit -mute, I trowe he woldo he wroth, 

Hou the pore beth i-piled, and hu the silver goth; 

Hit in so deskatered bothe hider and thidere, 

That halvendel shal ben Htole ar hit come togidere, 

and acormted; 

An if a pore man apeke a word, he shal lx> foule afroonted. 

Before the fourteenth century had come to a close, the ravages 
of the Black Death had brought about radical changes in the 
relations of labourers to the soil and had left indelible impressions 
on life and letters. The presence of a disease that, at its height, 
meant the death of one out of every two people in London and, 
in the eastern counties, of two out of every three, led to a relaxa¬ 
tion of the current laws of life and to the Peasants’ Revolt in 1381. 
The outbreak of lawlessness consequent upon the dislocation of 
life in town and country, and the labour troubles that followed, 
sent outlaws to the greenwood and licljHjd to build up the legends 
of Robin Hood Murmurs of discontent grew in volume, and 
protests against papal authority acquired fresh strength by the 
existence of the Great Hchism. The Lollards Iwigan their attacks on 
social abuses and sought to reform the church at the same time. 
The people “spoke,” and, though the “cause” was not “finished” for 
many centuries to come, yet the end of many of the political and 
religious ideals of the Middle Ages was in sight, Wyclif, and 
those associated with him, had begun their work, the j>oeins that 
go by the name of Piers Plvuman had been written and the 
“commons,” in the fullest sense of the word, were beginning their 
long struggle for political freedom. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE PROSODY OF OLD AND MIDDLE ENGLISH 

Op Old English poetry, anterior to the twelfth century 
and, perhaps, in a few cases of that century itself, it has 
been calculated that we have nearly thirty thousand lines. But 
all save a very few reduce themselves, in point of prosody, to 
an elastic but tolerably isonomous form, closely resembling 
that which is found in the poetry of other early Teutonic and 
Scandinavian languages. This form may l>e specified, either 
as a pretty long line rigidly divided into two halves, or as a 
couplet of mostly short lines rhythmically connected together by 
a system of alliteration and stress. Normally, there should be 
four stressed syllables in the lino, or two in each of the half 
couplets; and at least three of these syllables should bo allite¬ 
rated, beginning with the same consonant or any vowel, as in this 
line (29) of The Wanderer: 

"Woman mid wynnum. Wat so pe eunnafi, 

Around or between the pillar or anchor stresses, unstressed 
syllables are grouped in a manner which has sometimes l>een 
regarded as almost entirely licentious, and sometimes reduced, as 
by Siovors, to more or less definite laws or types. Probably, as 
usual, the truth lies l>ctween the two extremes. 

To any one, however, who, without previous knowledge of the 
matter, turns over a fair number of pages of Old English verse, a 
singular phenomenon will present itself For many of these jwges 
the line-lengths, though not rigidly equated, will present a coast¬ 
line not very much more irregular thau that of a page of jnodera 
blank verse. And then, suddenly, ho will come to pages or 
passages where the lines seem to telescope themselves out to 
double their former length. Hie mere statistical process of enu¬ 
meration, and of subsequent digestion into classes of more or less 
resembling type, finds no difficulty in this, and merely regards it 
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as an instance of “stretched” or “swollen” verses, with three or 
four accents in each half instead of two. Curiosity of a different 
kind may, perhaps, pine for a little explanation of a more real 
nature-may wish to know whether this lengthening was parallel, 
say, to Tennyson’s at the close of The Lotos Eaters —a definitely 
concerted thing—or whether it was a mere haphazard licence. 
But there are no means of satisfying this curiosity except by 
conjecture. Further, our means of deciding whether, as is usually 
said, the stressed syllables were bound to be “ long ” beforehand or 
not, are very scanty. It seems admitted that more than one Hhort 
syllable may do the duty of one long; and this is of the highest 
importance. What, however, is certain is that, in spite of this 
great variation of length, and in spite of considerable differences, 
not merely in syllabic volume, between the members of the 
“stretched ” and unstretched groups respectively, there is a certain 
community of rhythmical tone, sometimes full, sometimes muffled, 
which not only distinguishes the whole body of this ancient poetry, 
but is distinguishable, with some alteration, in the later revived 
alliterative verso of Middle English up to the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. In order to detect and check this, the student 
should take the Corpm Foetkmi of Old English and read pages of 
different poems steadily, letting his voice accommodate itself to the 
rhythm which will certainly emerge if he has any oar. Different oars 
will, jHirhapa, standardise this rhythm differently, and it certainly 
admits of very wide variation and substitution. The simplest 
and most normal formula—not necessarily the one which mere 
statistics will show to bo commonest as such, but that which, in 
itself, or in slight variations from it, predominates—appears to the 
present writer to be 

“} tum-ti | tum-ti tum-tl. 

These are almost the lowest terms of a fully resonant line. They 
are sometimes further truncated; they are often enlarged by the 
addition of unstressed syllables; but they are never far oft‘ except 
in the^obvious and admitted “magnums.” 

Long or short, these lines, in all but an infinitesimal proportion 
of the total, are arranged in mere consecution. A kind of para¬ 
graph arrangement—which iB, in fact, a necessity—may be often 
noticed; but there arc, save in one famous exception, no “stanzas.” 
This exception is the extremely interesting and, to all appearance, 
extremely early poem Leor ,, Here, things which are undoubtedly 
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like stanzas (though the number of lines in them is variable) are 
formed by a refrain: 

J>aes ofereode, Jnsses swa maeik 

With some rashness, it has been assumed that this semi-lyrical 
arrangement was the earlier, and that it broke down into the 
continuous form. It may be so ; but, in Old English, at any rate, 
we have no evidence to show it 

Further, in the main range of this poetry, though not to such 
an exclusive extent, rime is absent Attempts have been made 
to discover it in some of the mainly rimeless poems of later 
dates; but the instances adduced are probably accidental. In 
fact, the majority of them, alleged * chiefly by German critics, 
are not properly rimes at all, and are often mere similarities 
of inflection. The retil exceptions are (1) the famous piece in 
the JSxetcr Boole called, significantly, The Riming Boom, which 
exhibits a system, probably imitated from the Norse, of internal, 
and sometimes frequently related, consonance at the ends 
of lines and half linos; and (2) a few fragments, especially 
the inset in the Chronicle about the imprisonment and death of 
the "guiltless aethcling” Alfred. They are exceptions which 
eminently prove the rule, A quest for assonance has also been 
made, and a few instances of something like it have been pointed 
out. But they are very few. Assonance, in fact, has never held 
any important place in English prosody; and, where it exists in 
unsophisticated times and instances, it is always, most probably, 
the result either of inattention or of an attempt to rime. On 
the whole, the body of Old English verso, as we have it, is 
one of the most homogeneous to be found in any literature. 
Alliteration, accent and strict separation of linen or half-lines 
for its positive laws; rimelessness for its negative: these nearly 
sum up its commandments, and its result is dominated by an 
irregular quasi-trochaic rhythm which will retreat, but always 
comes back again. 

When, after the lapse of some two centuries, which furnish only 
scraps of verse, we meet, at, or before, the end of the fcvelfth 
century, with a fresh crop of English poetry, the results of prosodic 
scrutiny are strikingly different Instead of the just summarised 
regularity—not in the least cast-iron, but playing freely round two 
or three recognised principles, which are never absolutely deserted, 


1 See ante, p, 80. 
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and attempting nothing beyond their range—we find what may, at 
first, look like chaos; what has sometimes been taken for the same 
dispensation a little obsolescent and broken down, but, when 
examined folly and fairly, is seen to be a true period of transition. 
The old order finds itself in face of a new, which does not by any 
means merely replace it or destroy it; but, after an inevitable 
stage of confusion, blends with it and produces something different 
from either, something destined to be permanent as far as we can 
yet see. In all the pieces usually dated a little before or a 
little after 1200—the fragments of St Godric, Paternoster, The 
Moral Ode and others, as well as the two long compositions of 
Layamon and Grin—this process and its results are observable. 
The new agency is the syllabic prosody (accentual, also, in general 
cliaracter, but strictly syllabic) of French and of contemporary 
Latin, with its almost invariable accompaniment of rime, and its 
tendency, invariable also in French, though by no means so in 
Latin, to iambic rhythm* It must be sufficient hero to examine 
the working out of this clash in the two long poems just referred 
to, the Ormuhmi and the Brut, with slighter remarks on the 
others. In both poems it is possible to trace the older principle 
of a rimeless line of more or less length, divided sharply in the 
middle, or a timeless couplet of two halves, in which, though not 
invariably, there is a certain tendency to shorten the second But 
the two writers have been affected by the opposite and newer 
Bystem in ways curiously different, but quite intelligible as results 
of the clash. Onn has unflinchingly kept to the old principle of 
rimelessness; but ho has as unflinchingly adopted the new 
principles of uniformity in syllabic volume and of regular iambic 
metrical beat. His lines are invariably of fifteen syllables, or his 
couplets of eight and seven. That he achieves—as any example, 
however selected, must show—-nothing but tho most exasperating 
and wooden monotony, does not matter to him, and it ought not 
to matter to us, He has sacrificed everything to regularity in 
number and cadence, and he has achieved this. 

Layamon's result, if not more actually important, is much more 
complicated, much more interesting, with much more future in it; 
but, for these very reasons, it is much lees easy to summarise. 
In fact, to summarise it in uncontroversial terms is very nearly 
impossible. At first sight, if we can suppose an eye familiar with 
Old English poetry and not familiar at all with Middle English, 
it may seem to present no great difference from the former; and 
there are still some who think that it does not present any that 
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is vital But, when it is examined a little more carefully, differences 
the most vital, if as yet sometimes not more than embryoni- 
cally vital, emerge. Regarded as alliterative verse of the old 
pattern, it can only be called very bad verse—verso which turns 
the already abundant liberties of the original into mere chaotic 
licence, for the most part, and which very seldom conforms at all 
successfully. But, in addition to this, it succumbs, constantly 
though irregularly, to the temptation which, except in late and 
few instances, the old verse had rigidly resisted, and which Orm 
was resisting alwolutely—the temptation of rime. And this rime 
seems to be forcing on it a new regularisation, that of equal-halved 
distichs rimed together in the exact fashion of the French 
octosyllabic couplet. 

When we turn to the other and smaller j>ooins of the j>eriod we 
find this process of “slowly quickening into other forms" even 
more importantly and interestingly exhibited. The Paternoster 
is wholly in more or less regular rimed couplets of the kind just 
noted. In The Moral Ode,, the fifteen-syllabled line of Orm, 
which, by the frequency of feminine endings, already promises 
the reduction to fourteen, comes even nearer to the ballad metre 
of eight and six, and exhibits a still more valuable characteristic 
in its tendency towards maintaining the old syllabic freedom and 
substitution of trisyllabic feet for the strict dissyllables of Ormuhm, 
Further, this heritage of Old English manifests itself in the 
octosyllabic couplet; and, in the version of Genesis and JExodm, 
which is assigned to about the middle of the thirteenth century, 
anticipates exactly the Ghrlstabel metre which Coleridge thought 
he invented more than five hundred years later. And, 1 adore very 
long, though at dates impossible to indicate with precision, owing 
to the uncertainty of the chronology of the documents, other 
approximations of the old staple line or couplet to the metros 
of French and Latin (especially the rime eou6e or combination 
of two eights and a six doubled) make their appearance. These 
transformations, however, as the liberty of their forms shows, and 
as may bo specially studied with greatest ease in the various 
adaptations of tho octosyllabic couplet, are neither more tumless 
haphazard expox*iments, nor more slavish following of Kronen and 
Latin forms previously existing and held up as patterns. They 
may be much more reasonably regarded as attempts to adjust 
these latter to the old couplet with its middle division, and its 
liberty of equality or inequality of syllabic length in the halves; 
though, in all cases, tho special rhythm of tho older line or stave 
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has become faint in the ear, and the new metrical swing prevails. 
An equal division of the halves gives a distich which, for some 
time, hesitates between eight and six syllables, the latter having 
the additional assistance of the French alexandrine as pattern. 
But it proves less suitable for English verse than the longer form, 
and it is dropped or very rarely used. An unequal division—from 
the first most popular—into eight and seven or eight and six, 
gives the long line of Robert of Gloucester—sometimes called, for 
convenience, a “ fourteener ” or, by War ton and others, but most 
improperly, a “long alexandrine.” This, when itself “disclosed” 
in “golden couplets,” becomes at once the famous “common” or 
ballad measure, the most distinctly popular metre for seven hundred 
years past, and, at certain times, one yielding tho most exquisite 
harmony possible, though very easily degraded and reduced to 
sing-song. In the course, moreover, of the give and take of this 
commerce between material and mould, the beginnings of the 
great decasyllabic, five-foot, or five-stress line emerge with a 
frequency which has, for the most part, been inadequately noted; 
as well as, more rarely, the alexandrine itself. In fact, it furnishes 
the poet, by luck or design, with every possible line from four, 
or even fewer, syllables to fourteen; while Ins examples in Latin 
and French in turn furnish almost endless suggestions of stanza- 
combination. 

In one all-important particular, however, the foreign influence 
exercised—by French altogether and, by Latin, in tho greatest 
port by far of its recent and accentual verso writing—in the 
direction of strict syllabic uniformity, is not, indeed, universally, 
but, to a very large extent, and stubbornly, resisted. Tho rirae- 
lossness of Old English might be given up with pleasure; its 
curious noii-metrical, or hardly more than half-metrical, cadences 
might be willingly exchanged for more definite harmony; the 
chains of itw forced alliteration might be attenuated to an agreeable 
carcanct worn now and then for ornament; and itH extreme length- 
licence might be curtailed and regularised But, in one point which 
had made for this latter, English refused to surrender; and that 
was thCj^dmission of trisyllabic feet, as some phrase it, or, as some 
prefer to describe the process, the admission of extra unstressed 
syllables. The question was, indeed, not settled; as a question it, 110 
doubt, never arose; and, when such problems came to be considered, 
there was a dangerous tendency from late in the sixteenth century 
till later in the eighteenth to answer them in the wrong way. But 
practice was irreconcilable. Of the octosyllabic couplet there were, 
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almost from the first, two distinct forms, the strict and the elastic; 
in nearly all other metres the licence is practically assumed By 
1300, or a little later, say 1325—to admit the latest possible dates 
for the Harleian lyrics and the bulk of the early romances—all the 
constitutive principles of modem English prosody are in operation, 
and are turning out work, rougher or smoother, but unmistakable. 
One curious postscript has to be made to these few general 
remarks. During the period just referred to—from Layamon, that 
is to say, to the appearance of William, of Palerne and other 
things, at a time probably nearer to the middle of the fourteenth 
century than to its iKjginning—attempts at the old alliterative metre 
are almolutely wanting. It is not unusual to meet with assumptions 
that, though wanting, they must have existed, at any rate in 
popular literature; and to these assumptions, as to all such, no 
reasonable answer can be made, except that it may have l>eeii so. 
Bo far, however, no trace of any su<di verse in the period referred 
to has been discovered; nor any reference to such; nor any 
evidence, direct or indirect, that it existed About the end of the 
period it reappears: sometimes, simple of itself, with a cadence 
altered, indeed, but not out of all likeness, after the fashion that 
was to produce its capital example in The, Vision of Piers 
PUnvman ; sometimes, in a very remarkable blend with rime, and 
with metrical and stanm arrangement, after the fashion of which 
the most notable instances, in less and more regular kind, are 
Gamiym mul the, Grene Knight and Pearl, But this revival 
or reappearance has no effect on the main current of English 
verse; which continues to be distinctly metrical* to lie, in effect 
universally, ritned and to use alliteration only for a separable and 
casual ornament, not as a constituent and property. 
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CHANGES IN THE LANGUAGE TO THE DAYS OF 

CHAUCER 

L Continuity of the English Language. 

The three Germanic peoples—the Jutes from Jutland, the 
Angles from Schleswig and the Saxons from Holstein—who, in 
the fifth and sixth centuries, made themselves masters of the 
greater part of south Britain, spoke dialects so nearly allied that 
they can have had no great difficulty in understanding each other's 
speech. It does not appear, however, that, in their original seats, 
they had any general name for their common race or their common 
language. The sense of their unity, with the consequent need for 
a general designation for themselves, would, naturally, be the pro¬ 
duct of the time when they found themselves settled among a 
population shaking an alien and unintelligible tongue. In fact, 
it was probably not by themselves, but by other nations, that the 
Jutes, Angles and Saxons of Britain were first regarded as forming 
an ethnic whole; just as in earlier times the larger kindred of 
which they were part had received the name of Germans from the 
Celts, The Britons applied to all the Germanic invaders of their 
country the name of Saxons, because, in the days of Roman rule, 
that nation had been the most conspicuous among those who 
ravaged the coasts of Britain; and, as is well known, the Celtic¬ 
speaking inhabitants of the British islands still continue to call the 
English people and its language “Saxon." On the Continent, the 
Germanic conquerors of Britain seem, for a long time, to have been 
called indiscriminately sometimes Saxons, after the Celtic practice, 
and sometimes Angles, the latter being the name of the people 
which had the largest extent of territory. At the end of the sixth 
century, Pope Gregory I usee only the name AngU. This is a 
somewhat remarkable fact, because the missionaries sent by Gregory 
laboured in the Jutish kingdom of Kent, which, at that time, was 
paramount over all the country south of the Humber. Possibly, 
the explanation of Gregory’s choice of this name may be found in 
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the famous story, according to which his zeal for the conversion of 
the pagans of Britain was first awakened by his admiration of the 
beauty of the boy slaves from the Anglian kingdom of Deira. 
On the other hand, about A.D. 660 , Pope Vitalian, writing to an 
Angle king, Oswiu of Northumbria, addresses him as rex 
Saxonwm. 

The Roman missionaries naturally followed Gregory’s practice; 
and it was probably from the official language of the church that 
the Jutes and Saxons learned to regard themselves as part of the 
“Angle kindred” (Angolcynn, in Latin gens Angfartm). The 
political ascendency of the Angle kingdoms, which began in 
the seventh century, and continued until the time of the Danish 
invasions, doubtless contributed to ensure the adoption of this 
general name. In the early years of the eighth century, Bede 
sometimes speaks of Angli dve Saxones , thus treating the two 
appellations tin equivalent But, with this solo exception, his 
name for the whole people is always Angli or gens Anghmm\ and 
he calls their language sermo Anglieus, even when the special 
reference is to the dialect in which the Kentish laws were written. 
When he does speak of lingua ftaxonica, the context, in every 
instance, shows that he means the language of the East or West 
Saxons. It is true that Bode was an Angle by birth, and this fact 
might seem to detract from the significance of his use of the name. 
But, a century and a half later, the West Saxon king Alfred, whose 
works are written in his native dialect, never uses any other name 
for his own language but Knglisc—the language of the Angles. It 
is in the great king’s writings that wo find the earliest vernacular 
examples of the name which our language has ever since continued 
to bear. 

In a certain sense it may be said that this name, as ajqdied to 
the language of the south of England, became more and more 
strictly appropriate as time went on. For the history of southern 
English, or of the language of English literature, is, to a consider¬ 
able extent, concerned with the spread of Anglian forms of words 
and the disappearance of forms that were specifically Baxon. 
Moreover, several of the most important of the processes <$ change 
that transformed the English of Alfred into Urn English of Chaucer 
—the loss of infieotioiiH and grammatical gender, and the adoption 
of Danish words—begun in the Anglian regions of the north, and 
gradually extended themselves southward. Leaving out of account 
the changes that were duo to French influences, we might almost 
sum up the history of the language during five centuries in the 
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formula that it became more and more “English” and less and less 
“Saxon.” 

It will be convenient at this point to give some account of the 
history of the nomenclature of the various stages in the development 
of the English language. When, in the sixteenth century, the re¬ 
mains of vernacular literature earlier than the Norman conquest 
began to attract the attention of scholars, Englishmen naturally 
found it inconvenient to apply the name of “English” to what to 
them was, practically, a foreign language, requiring not less study 
to understand than the Flemish of their own day. It became 
customary, therefore, to speak of this language as “Saxon.” As the 
few pre-Conquest texts then known were written in the south, this 
designation may be said to have been accurately descriptive. It 
was so, however, merely by accident, for those who employed it 
were accustomed to use the term “Saxons ” as a general name for 
the Germanic inhabitants of England before the Norman conquest 
The popular view was that the “English” people and the “English” 
language came into being as the result of the fusion of “Saxons” 
and Normans. Traces of this misuse of names, indeed, are to be 
found in various forms of expression that are still current Although 
the double misnomer of “the Saxon heptarchy” no longer appears 
in our Hchool histories, modern writers continue to speak of “the 
Saxon elements in the English vocabulary,” and to misapply the 
epithet “Saxon” to the architecture of the parts of the country 
inhabited by the Angies. 

The term “Saxon,” besides being historically incorrect as a 
designation for the whole early Germanic population of Britain, 
was inconveniently ambiguous, because it survived as the proper 
appellation of a portion of the inhabitants of Germany. In the last 
years of the reign of Elizabeth, Camden revived the use of the old 
name Angloecucones, and, probably for the first time, used lingua, 
Anglasaxmma for the language of England before the Norman 
conquest. He explains that Anglosaxones meaiiH the Saxons of 
England, in contradistinction to those of the continent; and, in his 
English Remain#, he, accordingly, renders it by “English Saxons,” 
Throughout the seventeenth century, and even later, “English 
Saxon '^continued to be the name ordinarily applied by philo¬ 
logists to the language of king Alfred, but, in the eighteenth 
century, this gave place to “Anglo-Saxon.” 

Camden’s explanation of the compound name was, there can be 
little doubt, historically correct* In its early use, it was applied 
to distinguish those Saxons who were considered part of the 
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“Angolcynn,” and whose language was called “English,” from the 
“Old Saxons,” who remained in Germany; and the structure of the 
native form Angul&eaxe shows that the first element was intended 
as a descriptive prefix. It was, however, natural that the com¬ 
pound should be interpreted as meaning “Angle and Saxon,” and, 
apparently, it was taken in this sense already at the end of the 
seventeenth century by George Hickes, who also applied the 
analogous name “Dano-Baxon” to the Old Northumbrian dialect, 
under the mistaken notion that its peculiar features were the 
result of Scandinavian admixture. As thus misunderstood, the 
term “Anglo-Saxon” was accepted as supplying the need for a 
general name applicable to the Anglian and Saxon dialects in 
their fully inflected stage. In this comprehensive sense it con¬ 
tinues to be extensively used. The proposal of some scholars to 
restrict its application, on grounds of historical propriety, to the 
Saxon dialect failed to gain acceptance, because what was wanted 
was an inclusive name for the early language of England, m the 
object of a well-defined branch of linguistic study. When pro¬ 
fessorships of “Anglo-Saxon” had been founded at Oxford and 
Cambridge, it was hardly possible to narrow the meaning of the 
name to a part of the subject which the professors were appointed 
to teach. 

As a popular designation, the name “Anglo-Baxon” has the 
merits of definiteness and intelligibility, which may possibly long 
preserve it in use. It has, however, the great disadvantage of con¬ 
cealing the important fact that the history of our language from 
the earliest days to the present time has been one of continuous 
development. When this fact became evident through the atten¬ 
tion bestowed by scholars on the language of the thirteenth 
century, the inconvenience of the traditional nomenclature could 
not escape recognition. The language of this period was too 
different from the Anglo-Baxon of the grammars to be conveniently 
called by the same name, while, on the other hand, it could hardly 
be called English, so long as “English” was understood to mean a 
language which the unlearned reader could at once perceive to be 
substantially identical with his own. An attempt was made to 
meet the difficulty by the invention of the compound* “Semi- 
Baxon,” to denote the transitional stage between “Anglo-Baxon” 
and “English,” but this name was so obviously infelicitous that its 
introduction helped to procure acceptance for a nomenclature 
which recognised that the language of Caedmon was no less 
“English” than that of Chaucer. Tho great German philologist# 
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Jacob Grimm, bad introduced the practice of dividing the history 
of a language into three periods, designated by the prefixes “Old,” 
“Middle,” and “New” or “Modem”; and, in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, many scholars in this country adopted “Old 
English” as the name for that stage of the language which had, till 
then, been known as Anglo-Saxon. The change found much oppo¬ 
sition, on the not wholly unreasonable ground that “Old English” 
was popularly applied to any form of English that was characterised 
by abundance of obsolete words and by antiquated spelling, so that 
the novel use could not but lead to frequent misunderstanding. 
The advantages of the new nomenclature for purposes of historical 
treatment are, however, so considerable that it has now come into 
general use, although a few philologists, both in England and 
Germany, still decline to adopt it. 

The main reason for restoring to the language of Caedmon and 
Alfred its historical name of “English,” is to emphasise the truth 
that there was no substitution of one language for another in 
England after the Norman conquest, but only a modification of 
the original language by gradual changes in pronunciation and 
grammar, by the accession of new words and the obsolescence of 
old ones. The change of nomenclature will be a mere useless 
pedantry if we allow ourselves to imagine that there was any 
definite date at which people ceased to speak “Old English” and 
began to speak “Middle English,” or even that there ever was a 
time when the English of the older generation and that of the 
younger generation differed widely from each other. Nevertheless, 
owing |mrtly to the fact that the twelfth century was an age of 
exceptionally rapid linguistic change, and partly to other causes 
hereafter to be explained, it is quite true that, while the literary 
remains of the first half of the century exhibit a form of the 
language not strikingly different from that of preceding centuries, 
those of tho latter half present such an amount of novelty in 
spelling and grammatical features as to make the most superficial 
observation sufficient to show that a new period has begun. The 
date of A.I). 1160, as the approximate point of demarcation Ijctwcen 
the Old and Middle periods of English, is, therefore, less arbitrary 
than chronological boundaries in the history of a language usually 
are; though, if we possessed full information respecting the spoken 
English of the twelfth century, we should have to be content with 
a much less precise determination. While the Middle English 
period has thus a definite beginning, it has no definite ending. 
It is, however, convenient to regard it as terminating about 
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A.B. 1600, because tbo end of the fifteenth century coincides pretty 
closely with the victory of the printing-press over the scriptorium; 
and many of the distinctive features of literary Modem English 
would never have been developed if printing had not been invented. 

2. Changes in Grammar. 

The most striking characteristic of Old English, as compared 
with later stages of the language, is that it retained without 
essential change the inflectional system which it possessed at the 
beginning of its history. So far as regards the verbs, this system 
was very imperfect in comparison with that of Greek, or even of 
Latin. There was no inflected passive, the need of which was 
supplied by the use of auxiliaries; and there were only two 
inflected tenses: the present, which often had to serve for a future, 
and the past The use of auxiliaries for forming compound tenses 
was comparatively rare. The three persons of the plural had only 
one form, which, prehistorically, had been that of the third person; 
and, in the past tense, the first and third person singular were alike. 
On the other hand, the system of declension was nearly as elaborate 
as in any of the languages of the Indogermanie family. Substantives 
had four cases: nominative, accusative, genitive and dative. The 
adjective had two sets of inflections for gender, number and case— 
the one used when the substantive was “definite’* (as when pre¬ 
ceded by the article or some equivalent), and the other when it 
was “indefinite/’ So far as this description goes, it might appear 
that the Old English machinery for expressing the grammatical 
relations of substantives, adjectives and pronouns was as adequate 
for its purpose as even that of Greek. But, owing to the effect of 
prehistoric changes of pronunciation, which had assimilated mauy 
terminations that were originally distinct, the Old English declen¬ 
sion of these parts of speech was, in fact, full of inconvenient 
ambiguities. This will be evident if we place side by aide the 
paradigms of the word ffuma, a man, in Gothic (which, in this 
instance, agrees very nearly with primitive Germanic) and in Old 
English. 
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The Gothic declension of this noun, it will be seen, has only one 
weak point, namely, that the accusative plural had assumed the form 
of the nominative. But, in Old English, the one form gwmn had 
five different functions. There were, in Old English, many other 
declensions of nouns besides that of which the word guma is an 
example; and all of them were, more or less, faulty. The accusa¬ 
tive had nearly always the same form as the nominative. In some 
nouns the genitive singular, and in others the nominative plural, 
did not differ from the nominative singular. 

These observations apply to the West Saxon or southern dialect 
of Old English, in which most of the extant literature is written. 
But, while the West Saxon system of noun-inflection was thus 
seriously defective, that of the Northumbrian dialect was far 
worse, because, in that dialect, the final -n had come to be regularly 
dropped in nearly all grammatical endings; and, further, the 
unaccented Anal vowels were pronounced obscurely, so that we 
often find them confused in our texts. It was quite an exceptional 
thing for the case and number of a substantive to be unambiguously 
indicated by its form. The ambiguities were, to some extent, ob¬ 
viated by the inflection of the accompanying article or adjective; 
but the declension even of these parts of speech, though better 
preserved than that of the substantive, had, itself, suffered from 
wear and tear, so that there were only a few of the endings that 
had not a multiplicity of functions. 

The imperfection of the Old English system of inflections must 
sometimes have caused practical inconvenience, and some of the 
changes which it underwent wore due to instinctive efforts to 
remedy its defects. These changes naturally began where the evil 
was greatest, in the northern dialect It used to be believed—and 
the notion is not altogether extinct—that the almost universal 
substitution of -es for tho many Old English endings of the geni¬ 
tive singular and the nominative and accusative plural was a result 
of the Norman conquest. But, in fact, the l>cghmings of this 
alteration in the language can be traced to a far earlier time, in 
the Northumbrian writings of tho tenth century we And that, very 
often, when tho traditional ending of a noun failed to indicate 
properly4ts case and number, the required clearness was gained by 
assimilating its declension to that of those nouns which made 
their genitives in -es and their plurals in -as. As -es was tho 
only ending of nouns that never marked anything but a genitive 
siugular, and -as the only ending that never marked anything but 
a nominative or accusative plural, the improvement in lucidity was 
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very considerable. We lack definite evidence as to tlio rapidity 
with which these two endings came, in the northern dialect, to 
be applied to nearly all substantives, but the process probably 
occupied no very long time. The change of declension syn¬ 
chronised with a tendency, which prevailed in all dialects, to 
obscure the pronunciation of the vowels in all unstressed final 
syllables, so that -as became -as. The practice of forming genitives 
and plurals, as a general rule, with this ending spread from the 
northern to the midland dialect; perhaps this dialect may, in part, 
have developed it independently. In the Peterborough Chronicle 
(about 1164), and in the north midland Ornndum (about 1200), 
we find it fully established. The English of educated Txmdoners 
had, in the fourteenth century, lost most of its original southern 
peculiarities, and had become essentially a midland dialect. 
Hence, the writings of Chaucer show, as a general rule, only the 
-es plurals and the - es genitives; the “irregular plurals,” as we 
may now call them, boing hardly more numerous than in modem 
standard English, Words adopted from French often retained 
tlioir original plurals in -a The dative case disappeared from 
midland English in the twelfth century, ho that Chaucer's de¬ 
clension of substantives is as simple as that of our own 
day. 

In purely southern dialects, the history of the noun-inflections 
was quite different. The case-endings of Old English—West 
Saxon and Kentish—were, to a great extent, retained, with 
the alterations that resulted from the general reduction of their 
vowels to an obscure e. One consequence of thiw “levelling” of 
vowels was that there was a largo number of nouiiH of which the 
nominative singular ended in - e and the nominative plural in -fin, 
as name, namm, tango (tongue), twngm (in Old English nama, 
tmman, twnge, tungan) ; and, as the -n was, in these words, felt as a 
formative of the plural, it was dropped in the oblique cases of the 
singular. Hence, in these words all the cases of the singular ended 
in -e, and the nominative and accusative plural in -an. To the 
extensive declension thus arising all nouns ending in -t came to be 
assimilated, including feminine nouns in which this ending had 
been extended from the oblique cases to the tu>mmutive*singular, 
such as houde hand (Old English hond, dative hmula), trmne sin 
(Old English sgtm, dative tn/nne). We observe here the same 
instinctive struggle against the ambiguities induced by the pro¬ 
gress of phonetic change that wo have seen in the noun-declension 
of the northern and midland dialects, although the remedial 
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devices adopted were different. In the period with which we are 
here concerned, southern English did not greatly extend the -es 
genitives beyond their original range, while -es, as a plural ending, 
was nearly confined to those nouns that had -as in Old English, 
and to neuters (like word) in which the singular and plural 
nominatives had had the same form. The Old English termination 
-itm, which marked the dative plural in all declensions, survived 
as -en. The genitive plural had two forms, -e and -me (Old 
English -a, -end) ; the latter, as the more distinct, encroached on 
the domain of the former, so that “king of kings” was Ungene 
king instead of kiwje king (Old English cyninga cyning ). 

The history of pronominal forms, like that of the declension 
of nouns, exhibits certain changes serving to relieve the want of 
distinctness in the traditional system. These changes began in the 
Anglian districts, and did not, for the most part, reach the Saxon 
region till after Chaucer's time. The forms of the Old English 
pronouns of the third person, in all dialects, were, in several 
instances, curiously near to being alike in pronunciation. The 
masculine nominative M was not very different from the feminine 
nominative and accusative Mo (also hie, hi), and this closely 
resembled the plural nominative and accusative hie or hi. The 
dative singular masculine and neuter was him, and the dative • 
plural was hewn. The genitive and dative singular of the feminine 
pronoun was hire, and the genitive plural was Mora, The one 
form his served for the genitive both of the masculine M and of 
the neuter hit. (The forms hero cited are West Haxon, the diver¬ 
gences of the other dialects being unimportant.) As the pronouns 
were most commonly unomphatic, such differences as those between 
him and heom, hire and heora, would, usually, be slighter in speech 
than they appear in writing, and with the general weakening of 
unstressed vowels that took place in Middle English they were 
simply obliterated. In southern Middle English the resulting 
ambiguities remained unremedied; but, in the north and a great 
part of the midlands, they were got rid of by the process (very rare 
in the history of languages) of adopting pronouns from a foreign 
tongue. In many parts of these regions the Danes and Northmen 
formed*tho majority, or a powerful minority, of the population, and 
it is from their language that we obtain the words now written 
they, their , them and, perhaps, also she, though its precise origin is 
not clear. She (written sm) occurs in the Peterborough Chronicle 
alioufc 1154. It does not appear in the Ormvlum (about 1200), 
which retains the native pronoun in the form iho ; the somewhat 
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later east midland Genesis and Exodus has both words, ghe or ge 
and sge or sche. After 1300, echo is universal in the northern 
dialect and sche in east midland; but ho was common in west 
midland down to the end of the century, and still remains in the 
local speech of many districts. The Ormulum has always they 
(written ^< 333 ), but retains heore , hemm beside the newer their, 
than, (written \eyyre, £<333 m); in the fourteenth century they, 
their, them are found fully established in all northern and east 
midland writings, while, in the west, hy for “they” continued 
in use. Early in the twelfth century, the accusative form of all 
pronouns, except the neuter hit, had been replaced by the dative. 
Chaucer uses she and they; but his her serves both for “her” 
(accusative, genitive and dative) and for “their,” and he has 
always hem for “them.” In the south, the curious form luse, or 
is was used for “them.” With regard to the other pronmuw it will 
suffice to mention that the form ink (with ch pronounced as In 
“rich”) was general in the south, while, elsewhere, the Old English 
vs became 1 early in the thirteenth century. 

The Old English inflections of adjectives and article, and, with 
them, the grammatical genders of nouns, disappeared almost entirely 
early in Middle English. The Kentish dialect of the fourteenth 
century, indeed, was exceptionally archaic in these points; in the 
Ayenbite, (written 1340) we find, for instance, the accusative 
masculine form of the adjective and article in “ane gratae dyeuel” 
(a great devil) and “thane dyath,” for which Chaucer would have 
written “a grot deuel” and “ the deeth,” In other districts of 
the south, also, considerable traces of grammatical gender and 
adjective inflection are found quite late, But the north midlund 
English of the Ormulum is, in these respects, nearly identical with 
that of Chaucer. The article is regularly the undeelined; gender 
is determined purely by sex; and the adjective (with rare ex¬ 
ceptions) him no other inflectional endings than the final -e used 
when the adjective precedes a definite or a plural noun. In the 
north, where final unstressed vowels had been silent, the affec¬ 
tive and article were uninflected, and grammatical gender had 
ceased to exist, before the fourteenth century. 

Among the moHt easily recognisable characteristics of* Middle 
English dialects are certain differences in the eoiyugation of 
the verb. In Old English, the third i>crH<m singular, and all the 
persons of the plural, of the present indicative, ended in 4h, with a 
difference in the preceding vowel: thus, lufian to love, iSeran to 
teach, give (in West Saxon) fa& lufath, he Wroth, and lufiath, 
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Wrath In the northern dialect, this -th had, in the tenth 
century, already begun to give way to -8 ; and northern writings 
of about 1300 show -es both in the third singular and in the plural 
as the universal ending. The midland dialect, from 1200 onwards, 
had in the plural -en, perhaps taken over from the present sub¬ 
junctive or the past indicative; this ending, often reduced to ~e, 
remains in the language of Chaucer. The third singular ended in 
-eth in midland English (so also in Chaucer); but the northern -s, 
which has now luien adopted almost everywhere, even in rustic 
speech, is found in many midland writings of the fourteenth 
century, especially in those of the west. The southern dialect 
preserved the West Saxon forms with little change: we find ke 
luveth , ire lueieth in the fourteenth century. The plural indicative 
present of the verb to be had several quite unconnected forms in 
Old English: dndon and Moth in all dialects, earon, arm in North¬ 
umbrian and Mercian. In the thirteenth century, tinden occurs 
in the north midland Ormvhm and some southern writings. In 
the fourteenth century, northern writings have are (monosyllabic), 
midland varies between aren or are and been, ben, while the 
southern form is beoth or buth. 

The Northumbrian dialect bad, in the tenth century, already 
reduced the •an of the infinitive to -a, and, in the northern 
English of the fourteenth century, the infinitive and the first 
person singular present were destitute of endings (the final -e, 
though often written, lwung shown by the metre to be silent). In 
other dialects, the infinitive ended in -en, for which -e occurs 
with increasing frequency from the thirteenth century onwards, 
Chaucer and Gower have both forms; their metre requires the 
final -a to be sounded in this as in most of the other instances, but 
it is probable that, in ordinary speech, it was generally silent before 
A.D. 1400, 

The forms of the present participle, which, in Old English, ended 
in -rude, afford a well-marked criterion of dialect in Middle English, 
The northern dialect hud falhmd, the southern faUiiule; in the 
midland dialect, faUande or fatlende gradually gave place to 
fallinge, which is the form used by Chaucer. 

It is impossible in this chapter to pursue the history of 
early English inflections in all its details, but, before leaving the 
subject of the development of the grammar, we must say a few 
words on the question how far the rapid simplification of the 
declension and conjugation in the twelfth and succeeding centuries 
was an ©fleet of the Norman conquest. The view, once universally 
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held, and still entertained by many persons, that the establishment 
of Forman rule was the main cause by which this change was 
brought about, is now abandoned by all scholars. We have seen 
that, in the north of England, the movement towards a simpler 
grammatical system had made no small progress a hundred years 
before duke William landed; and the causes to which this move¬ 
ment was due wore such as could not fail to be increasingly 
effective. The intimate mixture of Danish and native popula¬ 
tions in the north and over a great part of the midlands must, no 
doubt, have had a powerful influence in reinforcing the tendencies 
to change that already existed. So far as these districts are 
concerned, it is not too much to say that the history of English 
grammar would have been very nearly what it actually was if the 
Conquest had never taken place. It is peculiarly worthy of note 
that the southern dialect, which wc should exjjoci to be most 
affected by the French influence, and which, with regard to 
vocabulary, certainly was so, was, of all dialects of Middle English, 
the most conservative in its grammar. And there is gets! reason 
to believe that, even in the south, the qmken language had 
travelled a considerable distance towards the Middle English 
stage before the fateful date A.D. 1060. Only twenty years after 
the Conquest, the Norman scribes of Domesday Book, writing 
phonetically and without influence from English tradition, spell local 
and i>crsonal namcH in a way which shows that the oral language 
had undergone certain changes that do not regularly manifest 
themselves in native writings until much later. And some of the 
charters of the time of Edward the Confessor, which exhibit 
modernisms that are commonly attributed to the scrilHis of the 
late MSS in which they are preserved, are, prolwbly, less altered 
from their original form than is generally imagined. Thin remark 
applies especially to informal documents not proceeding from 
professional scriveners, such, for instance, as the interesting letter 
of the monk Edwin about 1057, printed in Kemble's Codex 
JDiplomatims, No, 922. 

What the Norman conquest really did was to tear away the 
veil that literary conservatism had thrown over the ehango| of the 
spoken tongue. The ambition of Englishmen to acquire the 
language of the ruling class, and the influx of foreign monks into 
the religious houses that were the sources of literary instruction, 
soon brought about the cessation of all systematic training in the 
use of English. The upper and middle classes became bilingual; 
and, though English might still be the language which they 
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preferred to speak, they learned at school to read and write 
nothing but French, or French and Latin. When those who had 
been educated under the new conditions tried to write English, 
the literary conventions of the past generation had no hold upon 
them; they could write no otherwise than as they spoke. This is 
the true explanation of the apparently rapid change in the 
grammar of English about the middle of the twelfth century. 

It would, however, be a mistake to say that the new conditions 
produced by the Conquest were wholly without influence on the 
inflectional structure of the spoken language. Under the Norman 
kings and their successors, England was politically and adminis¬ 
tratively united as it hud never been before; intercourse between 
the different parts of the country became less difficult; and the 
greater freedom of intercommunication assisted the southward 
diffusion of those grammatical simplifications that had been 
developed in the northern dialect. The use of the French 
language among large classes of the population, which has left 
such profound traces in the English vocabulary, must have tended 
to accelerate the movement towards disuse of inflectional endings; 
though this influence must remain rather a matter of abstract 
probability than of demonstrable fact, because we have no means 
of distinguishing its effects from those of other causes that 
wore operating in the same direction. Perhaps the use of the 
preposition of instead of the genitive inflection, and the polite 
substitution of the plural for the singular in pronouns of the 
second person, were due to imitation of French modes of expression; 
but* in oilier respects, hardly any specific influence of French upon 
English grammar can be shown to have existed. 

In the main, therefore, the differences between the grammar of 
Old English and that of the English of Chaucer's day must be 
ascribed to internal agencies, helped to a certain extent by the 
influence of the language of the Scandinavian settlors. The French 
influence introduced by the Norman conquest had only a com¬ 
paratively small effect. 


a Peonunoiation and Spelling. 

The runic alphabet that had been used by the heathen English 
was, soon after tfaoir conversion, superseded (for most purposes) by 
the Latin alphabet of 22 letters, to which afterwards wore added 
the three characters p (w, called wyrm), p (th, called tfiorri), which 
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belonged to the runic alphabet, and B, differentiated from d by the 
addition of a cross-ban The last-mentioned character was used 
indifferently with the two sounds of our modem tk (in thick and 
in this) not being graphically distinguished. The u or v, and the i, 
were, in ordinary Old English spelling, used only m vowels, the 
Latin practice of using them as consonants not l«iing followed. 
On the early coins, the sound expressed in modern French by u 
and in German by ii was rendered by writing a V with an I inside 
it. This compound character in MSS became y, and this was 
identified with the Roman y. Instead of qu, the combination cp 
was used in Old English; k occurs in some MSS, but was commonly 
replaced by c; % was used, though very seldom, with its con¬ 
temporary Latin value of U. 

It is not necessary to give in this place any account of the 
changes in orthography during the Old English period. Alxmt 
A.D. 1000, the vowels were prolwibly sounded nearly as in modem 
Italian, except that w stood for a sound intermediate between 
those of a and e (/.c. the modern southern sound of a in pat), and 
that y, as already remarked, was like the French u. The long 
vowels, which had the same sounds as the corresponding short 
vowels prolonged, were, at an early period, denoted by doubling, 
and, later, by a mark (about equally resembling an acute and a 
circumflex accent) over the letter; but this was often omitted. 
The consonants had, for the most part, the same sounds as in 
modem English, but some exceptions must be mentioned. Several 
consonant letters had more than one sound, and, in the case of 
most of those, modem English retains the Old English pronuncia¬ 
tion, though not always the same written symlx>l. Tims, in fan 
fan, ufm even, sWd seed, rlmn rise (sounded “me ”), }ynm thin, 
hrdpor brother, cant care, cmlc chalk, setup sheep, seal school, 
gad good, year year, piny thing, rntgttn to singe, doega dog, mg 
edge, the Old English sounds of / s, ]>, c, sc, g, ng and eg were 
exactly, or nearly, those of the letters occupying the same place 
in the modem forms of these wordH. In the middle or at the 
end of a word, g was sounded differently according to the 
nature of the neighbouring vowels: in dtvy day it w^s pro¬ 
nounced like y in “year,*' imt in the plural tlttym days it had 
a sound that might bo written gh, differing from the eh in loch 
just as y differs from k. The letter h, when initial, wjih pronounced 
as at present; but, in other positions, it was pronounced like the 
German ch (either guttural as in ach or palatal as ht ich, accord¬ 
ing to the sounds which it followed). It will bo seen that, with 
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few exceptions, our ancestors of the eleventh century pronounced 
the consonantal part of their words much as we do, even when 
they wrote it with different letters. 

The striking change in the written language of England during 
the twelfth century was, to a considerable extent, a matter of mere 
spelling. As was pointed out in the preceding section, soon after 
the Norman conquest children ceased to be regularly taught to 
read and write English, and were taught to read and write French 
instead. When, therefore, the mass of the new generation tried to 
write English, they had no orthographical traditions to guide 
them, and hud to H|>oll the words phonetically according to French 
rules. They used ch instead of the old c, when it was pronounced 
as in cm! church. The sound of the Old English sc in sccamu 
shame, which did not exist at that time in French, was rendered 
by #s, mk, mk, or ah. The French qu took the place of cp. The/ 
between vowels (pronounced v) was replaced by u or v (those being 
still, as long afterwards, treated as forms of one and the same 
letter, used indifferently for vowel and consonant). The Old 
English symlxd m was dropped, its place being taken by a or e. 
The sound of the Old English //, in the dialects where it survived, 
was expressed by u ; and that of the Old English long n was 
written tm, as in French. 

Of course, these changes did not take place all at once. It is 
not to Ixj HupjHwed that no one over read an Old English MS, and 
there was, for a long time, some mixture of the traditional spelling 
with the new one. Home few English sounds admitted of no 
tolerable representation in the French alphabet; and for the 
expression of these the native characters were retained in use. 
The letters ]?, 8 and p were used, though often blunderingly, even 
by scribes who, in other respects, were thoroughly French in their 
spelling; though often we find their sounds awkwardly rendered 
by t f th, ht, or d, and u. And in the twelfth century, though the 
continental variety of the Homan alphal)et was generally used for 
writing English, it was found convenient to retain the native form 
5 of the letter g for those two of its sounds that the French y lacked, 
namely those of gh and y (as in year). A new letter was thus 
added to the alphabet, and, though it came to be written 3 , exactly 
like the contemporary form of % t it preserved its name “yok” 
until the fourteenth century. It may be remarked in passing that 
the ambiguity of pronunciation of this letter has misled modem 
writers into calling the author of the Brut “ Layamon ” instead of 
M Lagh&mou the incorrect form, however, has become too well 
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known to be displaced. In addition to the two original values of 
the “yok,” it very early obtained a third use, being employed 
(without indicating any change of pronunciation) instead of the 
Old English h in certain positions, as in biitf, ibrotf, rou} } for 
which the older spelling was cniht, g&roht, ruh. But, in the 
fourteenth century, many writers substituted y or i for 3 , when 
pronounced as in 3 eer (year), and gh in all other cases. In the 
thirteenth century, the letters p and if went out of use, the former 
being replaced by the northern French w. The letter ]> was 
retained; but, although it was still called “ thorn ” in the four¬ 
teenth century, it seems in Chaucer's time to have been regarded 
as a mero compendium for tk, which generally took its place except 
initially. It may be noted that Thomas Usk, in the acrostic 
sentence of his Testament of Love (1387) spells (thine) with 
the four letters THIN. The adoption of a number of French 
words like mie (joy), in which i was pronounced like the modem 
English j, introduced the consonantal use of this letter into 
English orthography. 

The Old English initial combination M survived (written Ik) in 
some dialects down to the fourteenth century; but hr was very 
early reduced to r. For the Old English hw, Middle English 
writers substituted wh, though the h was, at first, often omitted 
in this combination as in other positions, by scribes of French 
education. The northern spelling qua, quilh for wha, whilk (who, 
which) arose from a dialectal pronunciation of qu as wk, which 
still survives locally in a few words. 

From the twelfth century onwards, the letter y, when used 
as a vowel, was treated as a mero alternative form of i. 

The Ormidmi is written in a i>eeuliar phonetic spelling devised 
by the author himself. This is Inwed, to a considerable extent, on 
native tradition, though the handwriting iH of the continental 
tyj>e» There are, however, some of the now features. Orm uses 
ch and sh ns wo do now, and retains the Old English form of g for 
the two sounds which the French g had not A device peculiar 
to himself is the appropriation of different shapes of the letter g to 
the two sounds in god (good) and egge (edge). But the mo^t note¬ 
worthy characteristic of his orthography is the method of indicating 
the quantity of the vowels. The shortness of a vowel, in a syllable 
ending with a consonant, is shown by doubling the following 
consonant, as in (Jrmtmndom. When the short vowel ended a 
syllable in the middle of a word, Orm marked it as in t&h&m, 
and very often (though not always) indicated a long vowel by onei, 
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two, or oven three “acute accents” over the letter* This elaborate 
and cumbrous system found no imitators, but, as preserved in the 
author’s autograph M>S, it is one of the most important aids that 
we possess for ascertaining the English pronunciation of the time. 

The changes in sj telling that we have thus far noticed are 
merely changes in the maimer of representing sound. There were 
others that were the result of altered pronunciation. It very 
often hapgteiis that very considerable changes take place in the 
sounds of a language without affecting the spelling, even when (as 
was, apparently, the case in Middle English) there is no general 
prejudice against deviations from traditional correctness of ortho¬ 
graphy. l*ronmiciation, as a general rule, is not altered deliberately, 
but unconsciously. In the utterance of what is intended and 
believed to lie one and the same vowel or consonant sound, each 
generation may vary to an almost imperceptible extent from that 
which preceded it; and, if these slight changes are all in the same 
direction, the difference may, in the end, become indefinitely great. 
The normal result in such cases is that the letter comes to have a 
now phonetic value, and the spelling is not affected The reason 
why there were exceptions to this normal course of things in 
Middle English was partly that sometimes two originally distinct 
sounds so dovelojKid an to liecome identical, and partly that the 
orthography of French supplied a kind of external standard 

The history of the changes in English pronunciation down to 
the time of Chaucer is fur too intricate to be treated hero with 
any approach to completeness; but a few of its salient points may 
be briefly indicated 

The first remark to be made is that the course of development 
of several of the Old English sounds was quite different in different 
parts of the country. When we compare the modem English 
pronunciation of home, stow, with the Scotch and northern hame, 
Btane, we see the last term of a divergent development (which 
began very early) of the Old English long a (pronounced as a in 
father), While the northern dialect progressively alterod the 
sound in one direction, the midland and southern dialects pro¬ 
gressively altered it in the opposite direction. We cannot precisely 
tell how far the change in the northern pronunciation had pro¬ 
ceeded in the fourteenth century, because the spelling was not 
affected. But, in other dialects, as we know from various kinds of 
evidence, the sound was that of the “ open 6 " as in lord, and it 
was expressed in writing by 0 or 00 , The words “goad" (Old 
English gdd) and 44 good " (Old English gdd) are both written good 
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in Chaucer's spelling, but they were not pronounced alike; if the 
sounds had been confused they would not have been separated 
again in later pronunciation; and Chaucer never rimeB a word 
that has the “open 0 ” with one containing the “close 0 .” The 
latter retained its old pronunciation (that of the French 0 in rose), 
perhaps a little modified in the direction of its modem equivalent, 
the 00 in cool 

The long e, like the long o, had an “open” and a “close" 
pronunciation, which Chaucer also keeps apart in his rimes. 
The open l comes from the Old English (Anglian) §?, ta, and the 
close e from Old English ?, eo. A word like chejie to buy (from 
Old English cerqnan) which had the open e, could not correctly 
rime with a word like Iccpe to keep (from ccpan) which had the 
close 8. In northern dialects, the distinction was so slight that 
poets freely allowed the two sounds to rime with one another. 

fn all the dialects of Middle English, the short vowels it, 8, <?, 
when ending an accented syllable, wore lengthened, 8 and 6 
becoming open 8 and open 0 . In Chaucer's pronunciation, mete 
meat (Old English mSte) was an exact rime to grctc, the plural of 
the adjective great (Old English grlats), but not to grata to greet 
(Old English grMari ); \rote throat (Old English yrotu) rimed 
with Jiote to command (Old English hdtan ), but not with bfite 
benefit (Old English hot). 

The Old English y (pronounced U) kept its original sound in 
the south-west, and, perhaps, in parts of the west midland, being 
written u when short, and ui or uy when long; in Kent, it had 
become e before the Conquest; elsewhere, it was sounded exactly 
like /, and written, like that sound, indifferently i or y. The words 
“fire," “sin," “knit," have, accordingly, in the different localities 
the three typos of form fair, mr,Jiir; sunne, senna, dime; knntte, 
kmitr, fenitte. Chaucer, whose London English was mainly east 
midland, uses occasionally a Kentish form like knette. 

With regard to the pronunciation of consonants, there is 
little that needs to he said, as, for the most part, the Old English 
sounds not only continued unchanged down to the end of the 
fourteenth century, hut remain so to the present day. The 
pronunciation of initial /and 8 as v and z (“ vather came vrom 
Xuinmernetwhich sounds so strange to visitors to the south¬ 
western counties, was, in the fourteenth century, current all oVor 
the south; in fact, the Kentish AymhiU of Juicy t, of 1340, exhibits 
this pronunciation in the orthogmphy with greater regularity than 
any other extant book. The gh sound of the letter $ gradually 
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changed into that of w, and this change was represented in the 
spelling. In the earlier of the two MSS of the poetical chronicle 
called the Brut, written at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, the author's name appears as “ Lajamon," but, in the later 
MS, written before 1300, it is turned into “Laweman.” On the 
other hand, in 1340, the Kentish Ayenbite has still forms like 
zorye (sorrow) instead of Chaucer's sonve. 


4. Changes in Vocabulary. 

If the Norman conquest had little influence on the development 
of English grammar, its effects on the vocabulary of the language 
were profound. It introduced, as we have already observed, an 
age in which all educated Englishmen spoke French in addition to 
their native tongue, and, for the most part, wrote nothing but 
French and Latin. French became the language of law and 
government, of war and of the chase, and of all that pertained to 
the life of the wealthier classes. Of the vernacular literature 
from the Conquest to the middle of the fourteenth century, by far 
the greater part consisted of translations from French and l-iatin. 
It is true that, down to the end of the thirteenth century, nearly 
all that was written in English was intended for readers who were 
comjstrati vely unlearned; but oven these readers could be reason¬ 
ably supposed to have some degree of acquaintance with the 
fashionable language, for, as a rule, the man who absolutely knew 
nothing but English probably could not read at all. And when, 
once more, it became customary to write in English for highly 
educated people, authors could venture, without any fear of not 
being understood, to borrow freely from the literary, as well as 
from the popular, vocabulary of the French language. 

Under these circumstances, it is not wonderful that the English 
language received a largo and rapidly increasing accession of 
French words. A few, indeed, seem to have come in even before 
the Norman conquest: catchpoll (I'tect'pol) occurs in a glossary of 
the early eleventh century, and proud (Old English prut, Old 
Norse jbffir), if it be really French, must have been adopted much 
earlier. In the Peterborough Chronicle, written about 1154, the 
French words amount to nearly a score. Their character is sig¬ 
nificant They include empcrice empress, euwtem countess (of 
Anjou), curt court (king Henry II “held mycel curt” at London 
in 1164), dubbiun to dub a knight, prison, privilege, rente, temerie 
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(the name of an impost). We are told that king Henry II “ dide 
god iustice and makede pais [peace].” It is noteworthy, as indica¬ 
tive of foreign influence in the monasteries, that we And such 
words as miracle and procession, and that canted (charity) appears 
as the technical name at the abbey of Peterborough for a banquet 
given to the poor. 

About a hundred words of French origin may l>e collected from 
the southern and south midland homilies of the twelfth century, 
although these works are, to a great extent, only slightly modernised 
transcripts of older originals. Most of these new words, as might 
be expected, relate to matters of religion or of ecclesiastical 
observance; but a few, such us poor , poverty , richer tumour , 
robbery , must have been already in popular use. The north 
midland Ormuluin, written about 1200, is almost entirely free 
from French words. The author intended his work to lie recited 
to illiterate people, and, therefore, strove to use plain language. 
But his employment of such a word as gyn, ingenuity (a shortened 
form of the French engin) shows that, even in his neighbourhood, 
the vernacular of the humbler classes had not escaped the contagion 
of French influence. 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century, Layamon uses 
nearly a hundred French words, many of which, it is interesting to 
note, arc not identical with those occurring in the corresponding 
passages of his original. In the later text of the Brut , written 
about 1275, the reviser has not unfrcquently substituted words 
of French etymology for the native words used by Layamon 
himself. 

The southern version of the Ancren Riwle, which iH nearly 
contemporary with Layamon’s Brut, is much more exotic in 
vocabulary, more than four hundred French words having been 
enumerated as occurring in it. It appears, however, from certain 
passages in this work, that the women for whose instruction it was 
primarily written were conversant not only with French, but also 
with Latin. Wo may, therefore, presume that the author has 
allowed himself greater freedom in introducing literary French 
words than he would have done if he had been addressing readers 
of merely ordinary culture. Btill, it is probable that*a very 
considerable number of the words that appear in this book for 
the first time had already come to be commonly UHod among 
educated English people, The occurrence of comjMHincls of French 
verbs and adjectives with native prefixes, as bi-s/umd (espoused), 
mis4paied (dissatisfied), unstable, is some evidence that the writer 
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was in these instances making use of words that were already 
recognised as English. 

In the writings of the end of the thirteenth century and the 
first half of the fourteenth, the proportion of Romanic words is so 
great that we may correctly say that the literary English of the 
period was a mixed language. The interesting group of poems, 
perhaps all by one author, consisting of Alisaunder, Arthur and 
Merlin and Occur tie Lion, contain many long passages in which 
nearly every important verb, noun and adjective is French. Nor 
is this mixed vocabulary at all peculiar to works written in the 
south of England. In Cursor Mmuli, and even in the prose 
of Richard Ilolle, which are in the northern dialect, there is, on 
the average, at least one French word in every two lines. The 
alliterative poetry of the west midland and northern dialects 
from about 1350 onwards has an extraordinary abundance of 
words of French origin, many of which are common to several of 
the poets of this school, and do not occur elsewhere. The notion 
prevalent among writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies, that Chaucer corrupted the English language by the copious 
introduction of French words, was curiously wide of the mark. 
In reality, his language is certainly less marked by Gallicisms 
than that of most of the other poets of his time, and even than 
that of some poets of the early years of the fourteenth century. 
It cannot be absolutely proved that he ever, even in his transla¬ 
tions, made use of any foreign word that had not already gained 
a recognised place in the English vocabulary. 

The English literature of the eleventh century is almost wholly 
written In the southern dialect, which was comparatively little 
exposed to Scandinavian influence. We find in it, therefore, only 
a very small number of Norse or Danish words, such as fflaga 
a business partner, “follow”; lagu law; hUscarl “house-carl,” 
member of the king’s household; hUsbonda master of a house, 
“husband”; hunting assembly of the “housecarls” ; iitlaga out¬ 
law. But when, in the thirteenth century, the language spoken in 
the north and the north midlands again began to appear in a 
written form, the strongly Hcandinavian character of its vocabulary 
become apparent. The diction of the Ormuhm, whose author 
bore a Scandinavian name, is full of Danish words, many of which 
are not otherwise found in English literature, though some of 
these are preserved in modem rustic dialects. In Cwrsor Mundi, 
in Genesis and Exodus, in Havelok, in the writings of Robert 
Mannyng of Rrmme in Lincolnshire, and in the west midland 
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alliterative poetry, tlie large Scandinavian element must, even if 
other peculiarities of dialect had been al)«ent, have !>een quite 
sufficient to render these works very difficult reading For natives of 
the south of England, In several instances, native words that were 
in extremely common use were HUj>erscded by Danish synonyms: 
call took the place of clgan (another Old English word of the same 
meaning, deopian, remained as ckpe), niman was displaced by take 
and wrorpan by cast 

The freedom with which words could bo adopted from French 
to express complex and abstract notions had a marked effect in 
checking the augmentation of the English vocabulary by means 
of composition. The new compounds that arose in Middle English 
down to the end of the fourteenth century are extremely 
few. Individual writers occasionally ventured on experiments in 
this direction, especially in translations of Latin formations like 
Dan Michel’s ayenhtie (“ again-biting ”) for remorse; or Wyclifs 
hamermiyter for the nmllmUtr of the Vulgate and mvl-haeers for 
ammmtia *, but their coinages seldom found general acceptance. 
The prefixes be-, for- and with- (in the sense of “against”), were, 
however, used to form many new verbs. The old derivative suffixes, 
for the most part, continued in use. Hew abstract nouns were 
formed from adjectives and substantives by the addition of the 
endings -ness, -hode and -hede (the modern -hood, -head) and -ship ; 
new adjectives in -sum, -ftd, -Ueh (- ly)\ and new agent-nouns in 
-ere. The ending -vug was more and more frequently added to 
verbs to form nouns of action, and, before the end of the fourteenth 
century, the derivatives so formed had come to be used as mere 
gerunds. The suffix -lichc {-ly) became a regular means of forming 
adverbs. As the Old English ondingH -en and -wye, used to 
form lmunH denoting persons of the female sex, hud become 
obsolete, the French -esse, was adopted, and added to native words, 
as in yoddesse, fUndcsse and ske reuse, (a female Hlayer). In the 
southern dialect of the thirteenth century, there appears a curious 
abundance of feminine agent-nouns formed from verbs by adding 
the suffix -ild, of winch there are one or two examples in Old 
English, though, singularly enough, they have been found only in 
Northumbrian. Instances of this formation from the ft neren 
Miwle are bey gild a woman given to begging, chmpihl a female 
bargainer, grue.eMld a female grumbler, mathdild a female 
chatterer, totild a woman fond of peeping; other words of this 
formation which do not imply any disparagement are fostriid 
a nurse, and moti/d a female advocate. Besides the feminines 
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in -me, the fourteenth century shows a few examples of the 
practice, which afterwards became so common, of appending 
Romanic suffixes to native words. Hampole has trowable for 
credible, Wyclif everlastingtee (after etemitee), and Chaucer slo- 
gardrle and slogardie (“ sluggardry ”), and eggement instigation 
(from the verb “to egg”). 

Several of the new words that came into very general use in or 
More the fourteenth century are of unknown or doubtful origin. 
Such are the verb lull, which appears first in Layamon under the 
form milieu ; and the substantive smell (whence the verb), which 
superseded the Old English xfene (stench), originally applicable no 
less to a delightful odour than to an unpleasant one. Some of the 
new words, as left (hand), which took the place of the Old English 
irymtre, and qued bad, have cognates in Low German, but arc not 
likely to have been adopted from the continent; they more pro¬ 
bably descend from non-literary Old English dialects. Boy and 
girl (the latter originally applied to a young person of either sex), 
lad and lam , are still of uncertain origin, though conjectures more 
or loss plausible have been offered. 

Not less remarkable than the abundance of new words added 
to the English vocabulary in the early Middle English period is the 
multitude of Old English words that went out of use. Anyone who 
will take the trouble to go through a few pages of an Old English 
dictionary, noting all the words that cannot be found in any writer 
later than about the year 1250, will probably be surprised at their 
enormous number. Perhaps the most convenient way of illus¬ 
trating the magnitude of the loss which the language sustained 
before the middle of the thirteenth century will be to take a piece 
of Old English prose, and to indicate those words occurring in it 
that became obsolete before the date mentioned. The follow¬ 
ing passage is the beginning of Aelfric's homily on Fit Outhbort, 
written about A,J>. IOOO. Of the words printed in italics, one or 
two occur in the Ormttlwrt and other works of the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, but the majority disappeared much 
earlier. 

Outhbeibtu, se bfilga bisoop, hcT- Cuthbert, the holy bishop, shining' 
nende on raanegum geeamungumond In many merits and holy honours, is 
hAfigum gepinepum, on heofenan rice in glory, reigning in the kingdom of 
mid f>am mlmihtigum Scyppende on heaven with tho Almighty Creator. 
Scere blisse rixiende, wuldrap, 

Bftda, se snotera Engla }>6oda Beda, the wise teacher of the 
l&reow, J»l«ja h&lgan IBP endebyrdlice English poopleB, wrote this holy 
mid wtmderfullum herungam, «gj»er man’s life In order with wonderful 

E. L, I. CM. XIX. 26 
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ge after avjealdre gereccednyste ge prawea, both according to simple 
after leotficere gyddunge^ fiwrat. Us narration and according to poetie 
sade goj>lice B6da se eadiga song. Beda hoH truly told ns that 
Ciithberhtus, f>ft J»a he w»s eahta - the blessed Uuthbert, when he was 
wintre cild, am, sw» swft him his a child of eight, ran, as hin ignorant 
nytenlice yld tihte, plegcnde mid his age impelled him, playing with chil> 
efmeuldnm ; ao se mlmihtiga GoA dren of his own age; hut Almighty 
wolde styran J>JFre nytennysse his God willed to gitide the ignorance of 
geeorenan Outhberhtns )>urh mync- his chosen Cuthbert by the admoui- 
gunge gelimplices Idreowes, and tion of a fitting teacher, and sent'to 
fisende him t5 Sn \>rywintre did, j>set him a child three years old, who 
his dy&lican plegan mid stfe'p'pigum rebuked his foolish play wisely with 
wordum wisllce kreade. serious words. 

In the first thirty lines of Aelfric’s homily on St Gregory, there 
occur the following words, none of winch Hurvived beyond the 
middle of the thirteenth century: midwmrd present, gedeorf 
labour, geenyrdnystt study, gmPligticc blessedly, bigeng worship, 
mthregdmi to turn away, gebigmi to subdue, drohtnung manner of 
life, mitelllce. plainly, wer man, gtirecean to relate, ftmfmt pious, 
demmd bom, ufydbaren nobly born, »«%]> kindred, u'ita senator, 
gegUngwi to adorn, mvegan to sound, be called, waad watchful, 
bebod command, kerigetuUtce laudably, yrmmtHhm to manifest 

It is common to regard the obsolescence of Old English words 
after the Conquest as a mere consequence of the introduction 
of new words from French. The alien words, it is supposed, drove 
their native synonyms out of use. It is not to lie denied that this 
was, to a considerable extent, the case. On the whole, however, it 
would probably bo more true to say that the adoption of foreign 
words was rendered necessary because the native words expressing 
the same meanings had ceased to be current. When the literary 
use of English had for one or two generations l>een almost entirely 
discontinued, it was inevitable that the wordH that belonged purely 
to the literary language should be forgotten. And a cultivated 
literary dialect always retains in use a multitude of words f W 
were once colloquial, but which even educated persons would 
consider too bookish to bo employed in familiar speech. There 
were also, no doubt, in the language of English writers from Alfred 
onwards, very many compounds and derivatives which, though 
intelligible enough to all readers, were mere artificial formations 
that never had any oral currency at all When the scholars of 
England ceased to write or read English, the literary tradition was 
broken ; the only English generally understood was the colloquial 
speech, which itself may very likely have lost not a few words in 
tie hundred years after Aelfric’s time. 
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It might, perhaps, have been expected that the special vocabu¬ 
lary of Old English poetry would have survived to a greater extent 
than we find it actually to have done. We should not, indeed, 
expect to find much of it in that large portion of Middle English 
poetry which was written in foreign metres and in imitation of 
foreign models. But, about the year 1350, there arose a school 
of poets who, though they Mere men of learning and drew 
their material from French and Latin sources, had learned their 
art from the unliterary minstrels who had inherited the tradition 
of the ancient Germanic alliterative line. These poets have nil 
extraordinarily abundant store of characteristic words, which are 
not found in prose literature or in the contemporary poetry of a 
different school. It might naturally las snpiwsed that this dis¬ 
tinctive vocabulary would consist largely of the, words that had 
been peculiar to poetic diction in Old English times. But, 
in fact, nearly all the words marked in Sweet's Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary with the sign (f) as poetical are wanting in Middle 
English. The fourteenth century alliterative jMHits use some of 
the ancient epic synonyms for “man" or “warrior”: her 7t, renlt, 
o‘ye and freh\ representing the < fid English hettrn, rine, tviga 
an d freca, A few words that in Old English were part of the 
ordinary language, such ns miiiuti (Middle English mdt% to sj»eak, 
are among the characteristic archaisms of the later alliterative 
poets. The adjective nfydv, noble, became, in the form athil, one 
of the many synonyms for “man,” ami often apinatn* its kathd, 
probably through confusion with the Old English tuvlr)*, a man. 
The word hunk-, a lady, which is familiar to modem readers from 
its survival in late ballad poetry, seems to be the feminine of the 
Old English adjective hyrde, high-born, of which only one instance 
Is known, and that in prose. Several of the poetic words of the 
west midland school are of Scandinavian origin, a« trim and mir 
(Old Norse hryra, to drive), which are lmth used for “to go.” 'Hie 
very common word tnfk, a man, represents, with curious trans¬ 
formation of meaning, the Old Norse tuikr, an interpreter, it is 
possible that some of these words, which arc not found in modem 
dialects, were never colloquial English at all, but were adopted by 
the poefte of the Scandinavian parts of England from the language 
of the ruling class. 

The disappearance of the greater part of the old poetical 
vocabulary is prolmbly due to its having been, In later Old 
English times, preserved only in the literary poetry which obtained 
its diction ft am the imitation of written models. To this poetry 
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the alliterative poets of the fourteenth century owed nothing; the 
many archaisms which they retained were those that had been 
handed down in the unwritten popular poetry on which their 
metrical art was based 

5. ‘English Dialects in the Fourteenth Century. 

Writers on the history of the English language have been 
accustomed to quote, as if it related to the condition of things 
in the year 1385, the following passage from Trcvisa: “All the 
language of the Northumbrians, and specially at York, is so sharp, 
slitting and froting, and uiiHhape, that we southern men may that 
language unnethc | hardly] understand” This sentence, however, 
is not Trevisa’s own, hut translates a quotation by liigden from 
William of Malmesbury's Gmtn Pontifinmi, written before 1125. 
The fact that Higdon and Trcvisa reproduce Malmesbury's words 
without comment, can hardly l>u said to prove anything. Still, 
although Trovisa’H adoption of Malmesbury’s statement is not, 
considered by itself, very good evidence as to the amount of 
dialectal divergence existing in his own time, it apjamrs likely 
that, on the whole, the difference l>etween the speech of the north 
and that of the south had rather increased than diminished lie* 
tween the twelfth and the fourteenth century. It is true that the 
decay of the old inflexions had removed some of the dialectal 
distinctions of the earlier period, and that greater freedom of 
intercommunication between different parts of the country had 
not lieon without effect in producing some mixture of forma 
But, on the other hand, the development of pronunciation had lieun 
divergent, and the gains ami Iohhck of the vocabulary had lmen, to 
a great extent, different, in the different, regions. 

ft must Iks remembered that, throughout, the fourteenth century 
strongly marked differences of dialect, were not, as now, confined 
to the loss educated classes; nor is there any clear evidence that 
any writer attempted to use for literary purposes any other dialect 
than that which ho habitually spoke. It is true that Wydlf was 
a man of northern birth, and that the language of his writings is 
distinctly of the midland type. But this is only what might have 
been expected in the cuhc of a distinguished < )xford teacher, whoso 
life, probably from early boyhood, had boon sjamt at the university, 
Mon of the highest culture continued to wrilo in cacti of the throe 
or four principal varieties of English. The dialects may have been 
somewhat less unlike in their written than in their sjwkon form, 
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because the Killing was too much under the influence of tradition 
to represent accurately the divergent development of the original 
sounds. But, in spite of the nearness of Canterbury to London, 
it is probable that Chaucer would not have found it quite easy to 
read the Ay white 0/ luvu/t , which was written about the time 
when he was horn; nor would he have felt much more at home 
with the writings of his contemporaries among the west midland 
alliterative jwjcts or those of northern jtoets like Laurence Minot. 
At any rate, a modern reader who has learned to understand 
Chancer without great difficulty commonly finds himself very 
much at n loss when first introduced to the Aywbit<\ the Morfe 
Arthur ?, or *SV> (fmmyue. Northern prom, indeed, is to m 
somewhat easier, because, owing to the loss of inflexions, its 
language iH, in some reiqHietH, more modem than even that of 
Chaucer. 

An outline of the distinctive features of Middle English 
dialects hus already l>ecn given in the sections of this chapter 
treating of grammar and pronunciation. The following compara¬ 
tive list of forms of words may assist the reader to obtain a 
general notion of the extent and nature of the diversities of the 
written language of different parts of the country in the fourteenth 


century. 

Krutmh 

Smith' WVnfmi 

A'. MUlfond 

IV. WtUmd 

Northern 

Klrr 

v«*r 

vuir, fair 

liir 

fuir 

bar 

Hin 

ernna 

«unuo 

ninno 

ulnne 

nin 

t (limit «vy 

!«:H *m>l ai^ri 

irh Koimi oigge 

! »h»i M<yn 

I (tlml «#i« 

1 tml wai 

Hh» »*y* 

hy awylh 

hm wtyth 

aim wyth 

ho *aUh 

acho (tala 

Th«y vay 

hy xiKgtith 

hy Mlwc'th 

thny iwyn 

by, timl iayn 

tbai «mi 

Living 

liviynda 

Uvlinde 

livinge 

living 

brand 

H«r name 

bar® noma 

hor noma 

h«r nama 

bur name 

bar nam 

Thuir name* 

haranoman 

hart soman 

bif MOM 

bur namua 

thalr oftffsw 


The English of Scotland, so far as we know, was hardly used 
for literary purposes until the lost quarter of the fourteenth 
century, when liarlxiur wrote his fir ttee. It is doubtful whether 
the other works aserilHid to Harlmur arc not of later date, and 
the Bruce itself has come down to us in manuscripts written 
a hundred years after the author s time. Thu Hpcciftc features 
distinguishing the Scottish dialect from northern English across 
the border will, therefore, be more conveniently reserved for 
treatment in a later chapter. 

It must not bo supposed that the forms above tabulated were 
the only forms current in the districts to which they are assigned, 
or that none of them were used outside the regions to which they 
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typically belong. Local varieties of speech within each dialect 
area were doubtless many, and the orthography was unfixed and 
only imperfectly phonetic. Literary works were copied by scribes 
who belonged to other parts of the country than those in which the 
works were composed; and, consequently, the texts as we have them 
represent a mixture of the grammar, pronunciation and vocabulary 
of different dialects. Vernacular writers, especially poets, often 
added to their means of expression by adopting words and forms 
from dialects other than their own. Hence, although in the 
last years of the fourteenth century the establishment of a common 
literary language was still in the future, and the varieties even of 
the written speech continued to bo strongly marked, there are few 
writings of the period that can bo regarded as unmixed representa¬ 
tives of any Bingle dialect. 

The tendencies that ultimately resulted in the formation of a 
uniform written language began to act before the fourteenth 
century closed. In London, the scat of legislative and administra¬ 
tive activity, the influx of educated persons from all parts of 
the kingdom led to the displacement of the original southern 
dialect by the dialect of the east midlands, which, in virtue of its 
intermediate character, was more intelligible both to southern and 
northern men than northern English to a southerner or southern 
English to a northerner. The fact that both the university towns 
were linguistically within the east midland area lrnd, no doubt, also 
its effect in bringing about the prevalence of this type of English 
among the educated classes of the capital, The works of Chaucer, 
which, in the next age, wore read and imitated not only in the 
southern kingdom but oven in Scotland, carried far and wide the 
knowledge of the forms of London English; and the not very 
dissimilar English of Oxford was, in like manner, spread abroad 
through the enormous popularity of the writings of Wyclif and his 
associates. Even in the lifetime of these two great writers, it 
had already become inevitable that the future common English 
of literature should Ikj English essentially of the east midland 
typo. 



CHAPTER XX 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH LAW LANGUAGE 

Tub profound effects of the Norman conquest on the vocabulary 
of the English language have already lieen considered It remains 
to notice a special cause which had its own peculiar influence on 
the language, namely, the long retention of French In the courts 
of law. The words thus naturalised have become a part of the 
current speech of Englishmen, and have passed into the language 
in which English hooks have been written* This long familiarity 
with the structure and vocabulary of another tongue had its 
effect on literary style, just as the long familiarity with Latin had 
in the case of the monastic writers. 

The effect on the vocabulary is certain awl considerable, though 
it is imjK>Hsible to draw any definite line and decide which words 
are due to the use of the French language in the courts, and which 
to its more general use outside tiie courts. Again, it would 
require special investigation in the case of individual words to 
determine when they ceased to lie known only to lawyers and 
liecame familiar (frequently with a changed significance) to laymen. 

It is to the Year Rooks that we must turn to see what the 
language of the courts actually was in the middle ages. These 
books form a series (not unbroken) of summaries of eases decided 
from the reign of Edward I to that of Henry VI If, while there 
is a note book of even earlier cases, of the reign of Henry HI*. 
Maitland has shown good reason for concluding that this note 
book was used by Bracton in writing his great treatise. 

Some portions of these Year Books have lieen edited in recent 
years*: but, for the present purpose, the most imjiorfcant edition 
is that of the year books of Edward If edited by Maitland for the 
Selden*Society. To volume i of this series Maitland prefixed a 
most valuable Introduction from which the following pages* are 

* Bracton't NoU Booh, ed. F. W. MtHUnd. 

* Of. the Roll* SerUt, edited by Hotwood end Pike, end the Bolden BoeUty Borin, 
edited by MftUUuad, Vole, x, u, m. 

* Pp, 406—12, 
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extracts, reprinted by permission of the council of the Sclden 
Society: 

“We know ‘law French’ in its last days, in the age that lies 
between the Restoration and the Revolution, as a debased jargon. 
Lawyers still wrote it; lawyers still pronounced or pretended to 
pronounce it. Not only was it the language in which the moots 
were holden at the Inns of Court until those ancient exercises 
ceased, but it might sometimes be heard in the courts of law, more 
especially if some belated real action made its way thither. The 
pleadings, which had been put into Latin for the record, were also 
put into French in order that they might be ‘mumbled’ by a 
serjeant to the judges, who, however, were not bound to listen to 
his mumblings, since tlioy could see what was written in ‘the 
paper books 1 .’ What is more, there still were men living who 
thought about law in this queer slang—for a slang it had become. 
Roger North has told us that such was the case of his brother 
Francis. If the Lord Keeper was writing hurriedly or only for 
himself, he wrote in French. ‘Really,’ said Roger, ‘the Law is 
scarcely expressible properly in English.’ A legal proposition 
couched in the vulgar language looked to his eyes ‘very uncouth.' 
So young gentlemen were adjured to despise translations and read 
Littleton’s Tenures in the original 5 . 

Roger North was no pedant; but he was a Tory, find not only 
was the admission of English to the sacred plea rolls one of those 
exploits of the sour faction that had I>een undone by a joyous 
monarchy, but there was a not unreasonable Indief current in royalist 
circles that tho old French law-books enshrined many a goodly 
prerogative, and that tho specious learning of the parliamentarians 
might bo encountered by deeper ami honester research. Never¬ 
theless, that is a remarkable sentence coming from one who lived 
on until 17H4: ‘Really tho Law is scarcely expressible projmrly in 
English.’ 

Had it been written some centuries earlier it would have Ihhju 
very true, and its truth would have ovajKfrated very slowly. The 
Act of RJ62, which tried to substitute la lunge dn paiis for la lunge 
franmis, qest trope demount as the oral language of tho cofirts, is 
an important historical landmark 8 . But we know that it was 

1 Bokm North, Tdves of the Norths, 1S28, r, 80. 

* Lives of the Norths, s, 88; llogor North, A Discourse on the Study of the Lam, 
1824, p. 18. 

* 88 Edw. Ill, Htftt, 1, o, 15 fCmumUBionm' Million). Observe frnneats, not 
frmeaise. Having "written trap, tho scribe put* a tittle over the p, which seem* to 
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tardily obeyed, and indeed it attempted the impossible. How tardy 
the obedience was we cannot precisely tell, for the history of this 
matter is involved with the insufficiently explored history of 
written pleadings. Apparently French remained the language of 
‘ pleadings ’ projKirly so called, while English became the language 
of that ‘ argument ’ which wua slowly differentiated from out of the 
mixed process of arguing and pleading which is represented to us 
by the Year Books. Forteseue’s words about this matter are well 
known 1 . In 1540 Archbishop Cranmer, contending with the rebels 
of Devonshire over the propriety of using English speech in the 
services of the Church, said, * I have heard suitors murmur at the 
l»ir because their attoniies pleaded their anises in the French 
tongue which they understood not 2 / In Henry VIll’s day, when 
the advoattes of a reception of Homan law could denounce * thys 
barlmrouse tong and 1 >ld French, whych now seruy th to no purjx>se 
else/ moderate reformers of the funs of Court were urging as the 
true remedy that students should lie taught to plead in good 
French: tlic sort of French, we may supjxwe, that John Palsgrave, 
natj/f th Londrcn et tfradud dr, Ptirh, was teaching 3 . No doubt 
they felt with Roger North that ‘really the l^w is scarcely 
expressible proj>erly in English/ 

The law was not expressible properly in English until the long* 
da path had appropriated to itself scores of French words; we may 
go near to saying that it had to lmrrow a wort! corresponding to 
almost every legal concept that had as yet Ihhii fiwhitmed. Time 
was when the Englishman who in Iiih English talk used such a 
word as ‘ancestor* or ‘heir/ such a word as ‘descend/ ‘revert/ or 
‘remain,* must have felt that he was levying an enforced loam 
For a while the charge of speaking a barbarous jargon would fell 
rather itjxm those who were making countless English words by the 
simple method of stealing than upon those whose French, though 
it might Ikj of a colonial type, had taken next to nothing from the 
vulgar tongue. Very gradually the relation !>efcwcen the two 
languages was reversed. An Act of Parliament could do little 
to hasten the process; more might Iw done by {Hitriotic school¬ 
masters. 

Whin the history of English law is contrasted with the history 

•how that ho mount trqpt, Tho word tUtlr in uawful. Thereby we mean ‘«. «mali line 
drawn over an Abridged word, to aopply letter* wanting * (Ootgmve). It i* the Spanlah 
(Ufa, whioh we see, e,p. in doha. 

1 Fartetcut fa Laudibut, o. 48. 

* Crmuaer, Fmaim (Parker Soe.), p. 170. 

* Maitland, EnglUh I*a » and th* Jtwie Uwut*, p f, 48, 73. 
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of its next of kin, the existence of law French is too often forgotten. 
It is forgotten that during the later middle age English lawyers 
enjoyed the inestimable advantage of being able to make a technical 
language. And a highly technical language they made. To take 
one example, let ns think for a moment of ‘an heir in tail rebutted 
from his formedon by a lineal warranty with descended assets.’ 
Precise ideas are here expressed in precise terms, every one of 
which is French: the geometer or the chemist could hardly wish 
for terms that are more exact or less liable to have their edges 
worn away by the vulgar. Good came of this and evil. Let us dwell 
for a moment on an important consequence. We have known it 
put by a learned foreigner as a paradox that in the critical 
sixteenth century the national system of jurisprudence which 
showed the stoutest nationalism was a system that was hardly 
expressible in the national language. But is there a paradox here ? 
English law was tough and impervious to foreign influence because 
it was highly technical, and it was highly technical because English 
lawyers had been able to make a vocabulary, to define their 
concepts, to think sharply as the man of science thinks. It would 
not be a popular doctrine that the Englishry of English law was 
secured by la langefrancau qest trope <lxw.onue\ but does it not 
seem likely that if English law had been more homely, more volfa- 
thiimluh, Romanism would have swept the board in England as it 
swept the board in Germany ?... 

Now, as regards vocabulary, there is a striking contrast between 
the earliest and the latest year books. A single case of Henry VIII’s 
day shows us * deer, hound, otters, foxes, fowl, tamo, thrush, keeper, 
hunting.’ Wo see that already the reporter wjis short of French 
words which would denote common objects of the country and 
gentlemanly sport. What is yet more remarkable, he admits 
1 owner 1 .' But in Edward II’s day the educated Englishman was 
far more likely to introduce French words into his English than 
English words into his French, The English lawyer’s French 
vocabulary was pure and sufficiently copious. It is fairly certain 
that by this time his ‘cradle speech’ was English; but he had not 
been taught English, and he had been taught French, the language 
of good society. Even as a little boy he had been taught his 
nmm et ma t twin ct ta , soun et m\ Of our reporters we may be 
far more certain that they could rapidly write French of a sort 
than that they had over written an English sentence. John of 

1 Y. B. 12 Hen. VHI, f. 8 {Trin. pi. 8); Pollock, Fir«t Book of Juritpntdenet, 281. 

* See the treatise of Walter of Biblesworth in Wright, Vocabularlet, r, 144, 
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Cornwall and Richard Penkrich had yet to labour in the grammar 
schools. 

Let ua look for a moment at some of the words which Hay in 
the mouths’ of our serjeants and judges: words descriptive of 
logical and argumentative processes: words that in course of 
time would be heard far outside the courts of law. We see * to 
allege, to aver, to assert, to affirm, to avow, to suppose, to 
surmise (mmwttre), to certify, to maintain, to doubt, to deny, 
to except (earepchnrv), to demur, to determine, to reply, to 
traverse, to join issue, to try, to examine, to prove/ We see 
*a delmte, a reason, a premiss, a conclusion, a distinction, an 
affirmative, a negative, a maxim, a suggestion/ We see * re¬ 
pugnant, contrariant, discordant.* We see ‘ impertinent ’ ami 
‘inconvenient* in their good old senses. We even see * sophistry/ 
Our French-speaking, French-thinking lawyers were the main 
agents in the distribution of all this verbal and intellectual 
wealth. While as yet there was little science and no popular 
science, the lawyer mediated lietween the alwiract l>atm logic 
of the schoolmen and the concrete needs and homely talk of 
gross, unschooled mankind ]>aw was the |K>int where life and 
logic met. 

And the lawyer was liberally exercising his right to make 
temiH of art, and yet, if we mistake not, he did this in a manner 
sufficiently sanctioned by the genius of the language. Old French 
allowed a free conversion of infinitives into snlwtantives. Home of 
the commonest nouns in the modem language have iieen infinitives: 
diner, d$eum% muper, pmvmr, devoir, plnhir\ and in the list 
whence wo take these examples we see nn mnnmr and un 
jdaidoyer, English legal language contains many words that 
were thus made: *a voucher, an ouster, a disclaimer, an inter¬ 
pleader, a demurrer, a cesser, an estover, a merger, a remitter, 
a render, a tender, an attainder, a joinder, a rejoinder,’ though 
in some wises the process bis Imsuu obscured....Were wo still ‘to 
pray oyer of a lmnd,' wu should use a del vised infinitive, and 
perhaps it is well that nowadays we seldom hear of ‘a |x»«il)iUty 
of reverter* lest a i«dant might say that revertir were better. 
Even tflo Latin roll felt tills French influence: ‘his voucher* 
hi vooare mum, and revujHtrare mmm is * his recovery/ 

But the most interesting specimen In our legal vocabulary of a 
French infinitive Is ‘remainder/ In Edward Il’s day name and 
tiling were coming to the forefront of legal practice. Thu name 
was in the making. When he was distinguishing the three writs of 
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formedon (or better of forme de down ) it was common for the 
lawyer to slip into Latin and to say en le descenderc, en le reverti, 
en le remanere. But the French infinitives also were being used, 
and le remeindre (the ‘to remain/ the ‘to stay out" instead of 
the reversion or coming back) was soon to be a well-known sub¬ 
stantive, It was not confused with a remenaunt, a remuant, a 
part which remains when part is gone. What remained, what 
stayed out instead of coming back, was the land 1 . In French 
translations of such deeds as create remainders it is about as 
common to see the Latin remcmere rendered by demorer as to see 
an employment of remeindre, and it is little more than an accident 
that we do not call a remainder a demurrer and a demurrer 
a remainder. In both cases there is a ‘to abide’; in the one the 
land abides for the remainder-man (eelwi a qi le remeindre se 
tailla) ; in the other case the pleaders express their intention of 
dwelling upon what they have said, of abiding by what they have 
pleaded, and they abide the judgment of the court. When a cause 
‘ stands over/ as we say, our ancestors would say in Latin that it 
remains, and in French that it demurs (Joquela remanet: la parole 
demoert): ‘the parol demurs/ the case is ‘made a remanet’ 
The differentiation and specification of ‘remain’ and ‘demur/ 
‘remainder’ and ‘demurrer/ is an instance of good technical 
work..,. 

We might dwell at some length on the healthy processes which 
wore determining the sense of words. There is, for example, 
tailler (to cut or carve), which can be used of the action of one 
who shapes or, as we say, ‘limits’ a gift in some special maimer, 
but more especially if the result of his cutting and carving is a 
‘ tailed fee.’ There is mmz (enough) with a strange destiny before 
it, since it is to engender a singular ‘asset’ W r e might endeavour 
to explain how, under the influence of the deponent verbs wjni 
and prosequi which appear upon the Latin roll, the phrase it fut 
nonnsuivy (he was non-suited) is a nearer equivalent for il ne 
suivit pas than for il ne fut pas suivi. Of our lawyers as word- 
makers, phrase-makers, thought-makers, much might lie said/’ 

1 Pollock and Maitland, Iliet. Lug. Law, n, 21 Challin, Law of lienL Property, 
2nd cd. p. GO. 
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TUB Ot1> KSdlJSU St’N(i, OB KALLA 1>, METRE 

[It h«H la-en thought desirable to print in this place the following account of 
Old Enjclwh metre tin adjusted on the afrpww«yntein to ballads, j 

The chief ehnracteriHtie of the ohl popular metre, which suddenly new linen 
such prominence in later Ohl English literature,is that in each lmlf-line, instead 
of the two beats of the rhetorical metre, we haxc four bents, two of which 
are chief beat* with full-eireHK, while the other two art} lialf-etrew, Between 
every two of the four beat* there in, generally, mi wndrcMHed sinking, Elision 
of the sinking way take place in any portion, anti is UHtml liofore a Anal 
halfatrew. 

The Ohl English wing, or ballad, metre in, fundamentally, a four-lwat 
rhythm wiiieh imwt end in a hIithh, It differs from the ordinary four-font 
ballad verse in thin, that a far greater difference U postulated la-tween the 
fo«*e of the four xt re«MPH. In any nut oral English Four-heat doggerel, 
granted it la* not of expert composition, we come «j«m the distinction of 
full-strewo-M 1') and minor at reuses, here called half-*!prune* »'>; t,ft, 

J N t \ 

The king wax in the euunting-house. 

In Old English verse, these st m-hhi-h and Imlf-xtrexse* could not 1#* arranged 
astute liked: the line had to lie balanced. 

Fully bahuteed linesnut In- divided tints: 

A. {- 

Madera English forma: 

0 \ 0 % 

The king wan In the counting-house 

The queen wax lit the parlour. 

Ohl English examples: 


. * ' .. . x ' 
and )<a earme men lift w-ecomdon 

* \ 0 
hie riee men hit maendttit, 

fft (* *)A.x{*)-t(* *)*■> (*)•*. 

Example* in modern English are rare, €f, the lnnar-rimed line: 

duck and Jill went up the hill. 

Old English example: 

m « jl » a x 

ne wearfi dreorUcre daed. 
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C. (x | x) -*-X (x) • ix (x) 

Examples in modern English nursery songs are extremely rare, because of 
the modern dislike to two chief stresses coming together. 

Old English example: 


u. x > 


}>aet he oetyeadige. 


AC, (x|x)^x(x)-ix(x)-i(x)^. 

Examples in modem English nursery songs are extremely numerous: 


' / / \ 
and in my lady’s chamber, 

v / / \ 

sing a song of sixpence. 

Old English examples: 

\ X /XX _£. \ 

Ho wearS wide geond J^odland 

x \ X / x j. £ 
and warden under]>eodde. 

1). Imperfectly balanced form: x)i(x)«(x) ! « ! , 

This form always tends to become 

~ (x x)+-x-i(x)^ or ^(x) x •+(x)-^(x)^. 


Modern English: 


tends to become 
Old English: 


four and twenty blackbirds 


/ \ / \ 
four and twenty blackbirds. 


/ / \ \ 
and utlaondisce. 


E. Perfectly balanced form: -(x x)-*« x (x ) x (x) x - L . 

Modern English (with inner rime): 

Jack foil down and broke 1 i£h crown. 

Old English: 

X / \ x ± X / 

so cyng waes swa swiSe stearc. 

The Old English ballad verse, in contradistinction to its modem repre¬ 
sentative, was quantitative in all four stresses. 

That is to say, a stress had to fall either on one long syllable or two short 
ones. According to Lachmann’s original thoory, which ho applletl^to some 
High German ballads, but which must be applied to all Old English ballads, 
the stress then fell gradually throughout the length of the two syllables, 
e.g. 

* x x / \ 

Ac (Jodwme June J»a gelcite, 
and 

(lodes wfyer saecan | Godes lage braecon. 
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This is most clearly seen in B and E, where two shorts so used pair 
absolutely with final stress and half-stress, e.g. 

l x / x i x u v 
Ear he saette be J>am haran 

x x i x x i x 
haet hi mosten free fa ran, 

and 

XX ^.X.^wXXX x. 
he swa nwifio lufode f>a hen deor 

\ X X Z X v Ct ^ O 

swilee he waere lieoru faeder. 

But, at the end of the line, the quality of a syllable constituting a half-stress 
was indifferent, the pause lending its support; a half-stress could not at that 
place be divided into two short syllables tsince the second would perforce 
have to full too low),but only a full-stress, tlf.the example referred to above: 

his rice men hit maemlon. 


It seems, then, that final feet (with indifference as to the quantity of the 
half-stress) could 1 h> carried over into the middle of a half-lino before either a 
real or artificial inner pause or a change of musical melody 


x it x& x ' x <Se x vi o & 

wide | and side ij J>» It wile |*o 1 ho leofotle, 


x 


Ear he snette be J»am Imran. 


a. The normal (inner) foot has a maximum of two unstressed syllables 
and one stress^! long (or two short) syllable^). 

ft. Eu*ry foot is subject to complete elrdnii of unstressed syllables ■ but 
complete etislou in a whole lmlf-line is extremely rare. 

y, Between n ftill-strt*Hs and a half-stress complete elision is frequent and 
more than one nyllitble utiusual, v.g. 


X / \ xx & 

ami (lisl him gettbe (no sinking) 
x x x i x 0 & 
l*a hwile li‘ he leofode tone syllable). 

Modem English example: 


/ \ / i 

when in came a blackbird, 


On the other hand, after a lialf-etmw before a full-sirens, complete elision 
is, practically, never found* In the overwhelming majority of cases (r. OH or 
fW%) am sinking syllable occurs, though two are found very frequently* 
The number of exceptions Is negligible: 


x 

ac 


/ X X v O x X / & 

tbslwlno hme l*a geletfe (two syllables) 


x % x s x i. 
no wear!) dreorllere dited (one syllable) *« 


The first foot was composed of the sinking, called the anacrusis or 
auftakfi and the first stress* in the earliest form of the strophe It would 
seem to have been the rule that the euacruais of the find line of the couplet 
should be one syllable longer than that of the second and should never exceed 
two syllables; the dissyllabic anacrusis was, apparently, used to mark the 
beginning of a new passage. 


1 For a farther discussion of this labjsct, the reader msy be referred to « paper 
by the pnment writer, reed before the London Philological Society, 7 June 1007. 
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In the poem of 959, out of some 24 couplets, 13 have the anacrusis of the 
first line longer than that of the second; in 8 the anacruses are equal (or 
both lacking), in only three cases is there a monosyllabic anacrusis in the 
second line and none in the first, e.g. 

'XXviw X x X X / \ 

On his dagum hit godode georne 

X / \ X / \ 

tAnd God him geutte, 

( X Xvi<^\X/> 

J )>aet he wunode in sibbe 

lx j. x & X viw \ 

\]>a hwile J»e | he leofode. 

The fourth, or final, foot differs from the others in the following 
characteristic: 


No final sinking (-i x) was allowed, i.e. feminine rime did not exist in our 
Bense, both such syllables being stressed. 

Hence the line could only end in a stress whether full or half in strength. 

In the falling types A, AO, 0, D, the lust foot usually consists of a single 
stressed syllable: 

' X \ X vi o J. \ 

he saette myeel deorfriS 
X X \ XwO-i. \ 

kand he laogdo laga JmerwiiS. 

X / \ Xj. 

A. and God him gou3e. 

> X ^ O -m N 

0. sybJSan Dene comou. 

\ X / X / \ 

AO. gif hi woldon libbun. 

X X / \ V 

D. his manges Eadwardes. 

Of. the modem English nursery rimes: 

/ V / \ 

The maid was in the garden 

/ V / \ 

Took him by the left leg 


as chanted by mothers to their children with I ho heavy final half-stress, 


With the ending vi ^ 0. 

(It must he noted that in Old English ballad verse a single long syllable 
is fairly often divided into 6 >* or v — as well as into 6 O. This may be due to 


JL X x X <£ A if 

the artificial stress on the second memlior, ('.(/. A. swiftest }>aru cynhigu.) 


A. 

AO. 


0, 


x ^X x u^f ^ 

J*n hwilo j'e, he leofode 

\* MM* / X V/ \J \ 

Her com Eudwurd aej'eling 

\ x j. w o i 
and he J>ar wunode. 




Much less frequently the ending ~ is found in A, AO, 0, e.ff, 
A. Aelfere euhlorman 
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\ X / X JL X a. 

AO. wain, {met waes hreowlie eiS 

\ X / JS, X & 

0. )’aet he oefyeodbe. 

From this last two are derived the final feet of such nursery rime rhythms as 

t \ / \ 

“ wJinn’i that a dainty dish ” 

In the rising 1 types B and E the usual form is one unstressed syllable and 
a final full-stress, which may be divided into two syllables. The ending with 
a dissyllable sinking l>efore the final stress is rarely met with in B and E. 

x % X .i X », x ^ 

B. and his gefmtu he todraf 

X / % X » X / 

E, 8t* cyng waes swa «wi5e stearc, 

With anapaestic ending 

X X / XX c »/ C vy XX 

E. ho se upliea wrecend hafaff bis gemynd. 

We have several examples of the verse form ■'■x-wwi: 

X \ X / w v w 

on l>aere carman byr(i)g 

\ X J, u u w 

to J>an leofau Gode. 

We have, further, a number of elear instances of three-beat short verses, 
perhaps originally meant for strophie use, in conjunction with four-ix*at 
verses, e.y* 

* \ x J, 

cinges gcHcon 

/XX ^ 

l*m*t gedon wcartf. 

It Is a <iuestion whether every one of those so-called four-lxjat verses 
without any sinkings (even iwtween half-stress and Hulwefjtient full-stress) 
la not to lie reckoned here as thrco4>eai. 

Side by side with the Introduction of this metre into literary use, there 
are also to be found instances of rime and assonance* 

The use of rime and aasonanoe tends to destroy the old system of linked 
half-lines, but in two different directions. First, in proportion as rime and 
assonance grew in power, alliteration, which had originally boon the con¬ 
necting link between the two half-lines, diminished In importance, until 
eventually It was used mainly within each Iialf-Htie as an adornment. 
Different alliterating letters occurred in each half-lino, and rime or assonance 
succeeded as a bond. 

Henoe, the half-linos became independent and the four-beat couplet 
resulted. Secondly, rime or assonance was further used to link the foil long 
lines Intel* oeuplete. These long lines were then felt to be too long, and a 
simple means of avoiding such undue length was to use either a weak four- 
beat half-line or, more usually, a three-beat half-line together with a full 
four-beat half-line (of six to eight syllables) to make up the whole. A new 
line with a variable caesura, either after the 3rd or the 4th beat, was thus 
constructed. Examples are found in the poem in XhaChronicle under 10S7, i#. 

Her com Eadward Aej’cUng | to Knglelondo 


& t* i. 
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and 


Eadmund dng | irenaid waes geclypod. 


Bat it mnBt not be forgotten that both atrophic forms are usually found in 
these Old English poems without the need of either rime, assonance or 
alliteration. The strophio system seems to have been originally, perhaps, 
purely rhythmie, and rime, assonance and alliteration merely its adornments. 

Lastly, this sung verse is found in other Germanic languages as well as in 
Old English. The most notable instance of its employment elsewhere is in 
the famous paraphrase poem of Otfried, who expressly repudiates the solemn 
rhetorical metre, which must have smacked to him of the worship of the 
heathen gods. This metre could not have been of Otfried’s own composition, 
since it was not only the metre of the Nibelungenlied but the bade metre of 
other German ballad poems, and is identical with the poems in the Chronicle , 
The following examples of Frisian metric forms seem to show that these also 
were based on tho same old Germanic metrical scheme, originally the common 
property of all tho Teutonic peoples. It is remarkable that the Old Frisian 
forms (which do not, of course, correspond to the Old English, hut to the 
Middle English stage of the development of tliis metre) show all tho specific 
Middle English developments. These are:—(1) in consequence of the 
lengthening of short vowels in open syllables expansions like ^ x, originally 
the equivalent of -i, become equal to ^ x; (2) the use of alliteration as an 
adornment within the half-lino and rime to link the two half-lines together; 
(3) the apparent loss of the final half-stress in Old Frisiun is only found in 
lines not of Frisian popular origin: 


/ \ XX 

A. with home and with hludc, 

B. wcl was him ande Hine hei. 


AO. 


Hi welde tha sterka Fresan 


\ X jl X X / 

(riming with “under sinne togetha Wan”). 


C, da dat breef reed was 


/ x x x / x % 

(riming with “hoe froe dat manleh Fresa was”). 

D. ? Tha thi Koning Kerl tliit undorsttxl 
riming with 

_ / \ \ j, 

E. Tornig was him hir umbo sin mod. 

It is probable that all D forms s- x x x ± had at this epoch become 
-ix^x-ixiaa most likely in the example above. The same tendency k 
found in Otfried, in Middle High German and Middle English. 

The Frisian and the English wore the nearest akin, and we have In both 
languages a common ballad metre. Perhaps tho clearly popular character 
of this metre explains the absence of erotic songs and popular ballads from 
Old English litornture. Yulgar ballads of all description wore in this metre 
originally, and what epic classical matter was drawn from thorn was trans- 
formed (not alwayH without leaving traces) into the rhetorical courtly metre. 
In England, tho popular metro remained deposed In favour of its younger 
sister, the rhetorical metre, longer than elsewhere, and its sphere must 
have been exclusively tho vulgar. 


J. B. W, 
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CHAPTER V 


LATIN WRITINGS IN ENGLAND TO THE TIME OF ALFRED 
Genbbal ArritoimiKs. 

Acta Sanctorum. 

Acta Sanctorum OrdhuH H. Benedict! (Mahillon). 

AnnalcH Ord. S. Bcncdicti (Mnhillon). 

Cave, Win. Script. EcoIch, Hint. Lit. 1888 , ltiDfi. 

Dictionary of Chrintion Biography. 

Patrologiae CurmtH Complain* (Migne). 

Adammtn (025 ? “704), ablwt of Iona. 

[Hie Life of St Cofumba in of great importance in the history of the church 
in Scotland. The beat edition in that of Reeve*, W., Dublin, 1857, new ed. 
Fowler, Oxford, 3884. See also <«1. ForijCH, A. P. and Skene, W. F.,1874* 
Edinburgh. For Adanman’s TtovcIh of Arcuifua, a very early narrative 
of travel in Palestine, see Acta of the Benedictine Saint* and Wright* 
T,, Early Travel* in PaloMtine, 1848, which nine contains accounts of the 
travela of Willibald, Bernard, Haewtdf, Sigurd, Benjamin of Tudela, 
Sir John Maundeviile, Do ia Broequiere and Maundrcll. Thn "Virion”' 
that goo* by the name of Adnnuiun may Ik; compared with other vision* 
referred to l*y Bwie and rimilar medieval records.) 

Alcuin. Ed. Frobenius. Ratisbon, 1877. Also in Migne** Patrologia, <’ vu 
LetterK, ed, Hehiltxe, II. 1871). 

Ebert’e Aligem. G«*eh, d. Litt. de* Mittelaltern in Afwmllande, it. 

OiiMkntn, C. J. B. Alenin: Ida life and work. 1904. 

Jaffdbt Monument!* Alculniana. Berlin, 1878. 

Lorem?, F, Alenin** Leben. Halle, 1828. Trane, by Sloe, J. M. 1837. 

MulHnger, J. B. The School* of Charles the Great. 1877. 

Baine, J. Historians of the Church of York. Roll* Serlea. 1870 ff. 

Sandy*, J. E. A History of Classical Scholarship. 2nd ed. Cambridge* 
1007. 

Went, A, F. Alcuin. 1892. 

Aldholm, Ed, Glle*, J. A. Patron Boole*. Angl. Oxford, 1844. Also in 
Migne, Pntrologlo, r.xxxix. For Fariduu’a life of Aldheim son Giles, 
Migne, and Aeta Sanctorum 0 May, See also Oapgraye** Nova Lcgemla 
Anglian, 1510. 

Baehrenx, A, Pootae Lai ini Minorca, Leipzig, 1878 S3 (for Riddle*). 

Bucheler, F. and itienc, A, Anthologia Latino, Leipxig, 1804 (for 
Kiddle*). 

JiWtioa, M, Aldheim und Bacda. Sitxungiib. d. Wien. AJcad* 1880. 

Norden, E. Die antike Kunstprosa vom vi Jabrhundert r. Chr. bis In 
die ZeIt der Renaissance. Lelpalg, 1808. 

Bede. In Migne’* Patrologia, xc-xcv. Early folio edition* were published 
at Paris (1544-5), Basel (1503), etc. Ed. Giles, J. A. 12 vole. 1848-4. 
See Wright’s Biogr, Brit. Lit. and Notes and Queries, 4th Ser. ix, x 
and xu. The MS oontainlng Cuthbert’s letter and the li. of O.E. verse 
quoted as Bede’s Is at St Gall 
I. u i. 
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Bede. Historia Ecciesiastica Gentis Anglormn. MSS, Cambridge University 
Library (Moore) Kk. 5.16 and Brit. Mus. First published? Straasburg, 
c. 1473, Eggeateyn, H.; 1550, Antwerp, Gravius, etc.; in England odd. 
Wlieloc, A., Cambridge, 1643-4; Smith, J., Cambridge, 1722; Moberley, 
G. H„ Oxford, 1881; Bks. m and iv Mayor, J. E. B. and Lumby, J. It., 
Cambridge, 1878. Trans. by Stapleton, T., Antwerp, 1565; Giles, J. A., 
1840. See also bibliography to Chapter vi for the Old English version. 
[Bede’s account of the visit of Drytkelm to the underworld gives a vivid 
picture of the medieval conception of hell and purgatory and holds a 
substantial place in the “vision literature” of Old and Middle English.] 

- Opera Historica. Ed. Stevenson, J., Eng. Hisb Soc., 1838-4!; od, 

Plummer, C., Oxford,! 896. See abto Puller’s Worthies, and Ozanam, A. F., 
La Civ. Chrfit. cliez les Francs, Paris, 1849. 

Book of Ceme. Ed. Kuypers, A. B. Cambridge, 1902. 

Dicuil (fl. 825). Author of an early geography, Li)>er do MonHurn orbia 
torrao, printed by Wakkenaer, C. A., Paris, 1807; Lotronne, A., Paris, 
1814 and Partliey, G., Berlin, 1870. 

Eddi or Eddius StephanuH (11.669). For the Life of St Wilfrid, hw Mabillon’s 
Acta Sanctorum Ord. S. Benedict!, Gale’s Historianbritannieae saxoniwm, 
anglo-danicae Rcriptores, Oxford, 1691 and Kaine’s Historians of the 
Church of York, KoIIh Series. There is a tenth century metrical version 
of the life by Frithogode (II. 950) a monk of Canterbury. 

Erigena, Joannes Scotus or (fl. 850). A consideration of the philosophical 
writings of Erigena is outside tho scope of the present volume. The 
reader may he referred to William of Malmesbury, to Ebert’s A llgem. 
Gesoh. d. Liit. des Mittelalters iiu Abondlande, to Poole’s Illustrations of 
the History of Medieval Thought (1884), to the professed histories of 
philosophy and to lator volumes of the present work wherein philo¬ 
sophical writings are discussed. Erigena has been held to be a precursor 
of scholasticism, and “in some respects he may be accounted the herald 
of the movement of the eleventh century, but In more he is the last 
prophet of a philosophy belonging to earlier ageH w (Poole, D. of N.B,). 
“ His great work on The Division of Nature has been appreciated as the 
one purely philosophical argument of tho Middle Ages. He was called in 
by Hinomar of Jiheims to strengthen the right cause against Gottscalc. 
They wanted a skilled apologist; they found one whose help, like that of 
tho magic sword in certain fairy talcs, might he dangerous for tho sldo 
that used it. They asked him to oppose the excessive cruelties of pre¬ 
destination, as maintained by Gottscalc. But he would not iss limited to 
the requisite amount of controversy, and before the Irish philosopher 
could be checked, he had refuted Win and Hell. Neo-PlatonlNt he is 
called, but in his case the name does not stand for eclectic oriental work; 
his mind is as dear as Berkeley’s, with a vastly greater and more articu¬ 
late system to explain and develop. For literature, the merit of his 
writing is that it expresses his meaning without hurry or confusion, and 
that his meaning, whatever its philosophical value, is certainly no weak 
repetition of commonplaces” (Ker, The Dark Ages, p. 162). For Eri- 
gena’s works, see Migno’s Patrologia and L, Trnulm’s edition of the poems 
in Poetao Latini nevi (Jarolini, Mon, Germ, Hint., 1896. 

EthelwulPs Latin poem on Orayko (?). Bee Mabillon, Acts of Benedictine 
Saints. 

Felix of Oroyland’H Life of St Guthluc, Hoe Acta Sanctorum, II April, etc. 
For the Old English lives, see Chapter i v. In addition to the Bxoter Book 
Guthlac, there are prose Old English lives of the saint in the Veroelii Book 
and in Brit, Mus. Gott, Veap. I), xxr. See ed, Goodwin, 0, W., 184$. 
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Diktat. “The copies which remain are few. A partially burnt manuscript 
(Cott. Vitellius A. vi) of the eleventh century is the primary authority. It 
if* fairly well represented by the early printed editions: tatter by that of 
John Joscelin (1568) than by that of Polydore Yergil (1525). Of two in 
the Cambridge University Library, one, which belonged to Glastonbury, 
is not independent of the Cottonian: the other, from Salley Abbey, 
contains only the first part. Thomas Gale, who edited Gildns in 1601, 
followed thin copy ho far ns it goes; and to his edition we owe the 
common but erroneous division of the work into two parts, Upistle 
(chapters 1 -26) and History (27-110). The next oldest manuscript to the 
Cottonian is one formerly at Mont St Michel and now at Arranches: it 
is of the twelfth century and very probably had some Breton ancestor” 
(M. R. Juntos). Edd. Stevenson, J., Eng. Hist. Koe., 1898 (together with 
the Life, ascribed to Caradog of Llancarvan); Hurdy, T., Mon. Iilst. 
Brit., 1848; Williams, H,, Cymmrodorion Records, 1899-1901; Mommsen, 
Mon. Germ., 1894; trans. Habington, T., 1638 and Giles, J. A., in Six Old 
English Chronicles, 1818 (Assert Alfred, Ethelwerd’s Chronicles, Hildas, 
Nennius, Geoffrey of Monmouth and Richard of Cirencester). See also 
Hkenn, Four Ancient Books of Wales, do la Bordcrie, A., in Revue 
Celtlque vi and Wright’s Biogr. Brit. Lit. 

Hisperica Fnmlna, Ed. Slowasser, Vienna, 1887; ed. Jenkinson, Cambridge 
(in preparation). See also Bradshaw, H., Collected papers, Cambridge, 
1889, Her, W. 1’., The Dark Ages and Zimmer, II., In Cbtlrngische 
Nachriohten, 1895, 

Nennius. “The. oldest copy of the llistorla Britonum (incomplete, and not 
offering the tast text) is one of the ninth or tenth century at Chartres. 
The tast are a Hnrleian manuscript (No. 3859) of flic eleventh and 
twelfth century and a Cottonian (Vespasian I). xxi) of the twelfth. 
A Durham copy,one at Corjms Chrisfi (‘allege, Cambridge (No. 159) and 
another in the t Inlversity Library at Cambridge (Ff, 1.27), which contains 
two copies of the bulk, under the names of Nennius and Hildas re¬ 
spectively, are also important. The first printed edition was that of 
Thomas Gale in 1691“ (M. R, .lames). Edd, Stevenson, ,L, Eng, Hist. 
Hoc., 1858; Hardy, T., Mon. Hist. Brit.; Mommsen, '1'., Mon, Germ., 1894; 
trans. Giles, J, A. (see above), Hoc also de la Bonlerie, A., L’lHst. Brit, 
attHb.il N,, Paris, 1888; Zimmer,!!., Nennius V indicat us, Berlin, 1898; 
and Mommsen in Nones Arehiv. d. Uesoll. xix. 

St Boniface, Opera Omnia. Ed. Giles, J, A. 1844, 

Dflmmler. Pootae Latini aevi Carolini. Mon. Germ, II kt. 1880 ff. 
JaffA Mon. Mogtmtina. Bibl. Rerum Germ. 1866. 

St Columlm. In addition to A dam nan’s Life (see above), see also Manna 
O’Donnell’s MS concerning Oolnmba, Bod l, Rawl. H, 514. 

St Columbun (543-615), Sen Patrick Fleming’s Collectanea Haem, Augs¬ 
burg, 1621. 

St Cuthtart. For the Ufa by the Llndisfarno monk, etc., see Acta Sano- 
torum, 20 March. 

Si Patrick (373-463), See the Tripartite Life, Hoik Series, ed. Whitley 
Stokes; Lives of the Saints from the Book of Lhunore, ed. Whitley 
Stokes, Oxford, 1889; lives by Todd, J. H., 1863 and Bury, J. B., 1905. 

Tatwln. Riddles, MS Brit. Mus. Reg.12, exxin. See Giles, J. A M Aneedotae 
Bedae, Lanfranci ct allorum, Caxton Soc., 1851 and Wright, T., Anglo- 
Norman Poets, Rolls Series* 

Willibald (700 ?-786), nephew of St Bonlfaoe, bishop and pilgrim to Palestine. 
For the record of his travels, see MabUkm, Acta SB. O* Benedict!; 
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Wright, T., Early Travels In Palestine (see above); and Beaztey, 0. R,, 
Dawn of Modem Geography, 1897. See also Giles, J. A., Vita Quoruu- 
dam Anglo-Saxonum, Caxton See., 1854. 

The writings of Isidore of Seville, referred to on pp. 71, 75,80, etc, can 
be most easily consulted in Migne’s Patrologia, lxxxi-lxxxvi. See also 
Sandys’ Classical Scholarship, 1 , for brief particulars of the Origines, “ which 
gathered up for the Middle Ages much of the learning of the ancient world.” 

A. R. W. 


CHAPTER VI 

ALFRED AND THE OLD ENGLISH PROSE OP HIS REIGN 
MSS of Alfred’s Works and of Works connected with ins Name. 

Bede*H JCcdesiastioal History. 

(«) Tanner 10, Bodl. (/;) Corpus Christ! College 41, Cambridge. (r) Otho 
B. xi, Brit. Mus. (d) Corpus Christi College 279, Oxford, (e) Cambridge 
ITniversity Library Kk. 3.18. 

Boethius's Consol at inn of Philosophy. 

(a) Cotton Otho A, vi, Brit. Mus. IMvtru in vers©]. (/>) Bodl. MS, 180, 
Oxford [Metro, in prose"], (r) Fragment forming the last leaf of Bodl. MS, 
88. (See Napier in 2!DA., N.P. xix, 52.) 

Gregory's I Hal oy tics. 

(a) Cotton Otho 0. u (6) Corpus Christi College S. 10, Cambridge. 
( 0 ) Hatton 76, Oxford, (die) Transcript Jun. 46 and 62. 

Gregory’s Pastoral Care . 

(a) Hatton 20, Bodl. ( h ) Cotton Tiberius B, xi, Brit. Mus. (r) Junius 53, 
Bodl. (d) Cotton Otho B. ir, Brit. Mus. (c) Three MSS at Cambridge, In 
Corpus Christi, Trinity and the University Library. [There also appears to 
be a leaf at Consol. (See Ton Brink, Hist. Eng. Lit., Eng. Trans. 1 , p. 84). | 

The fates. 

(a) Corpns Christi College 383, Cambridge, (h) Corpus Christ! College 
173, Cambridge, (c) Cotton Nero E, 1 , Harl. 66, etc., Brit. Mus, (rf) MS 
Textufl Roflfonsis. (e) Bodl., ote. (See Liebermium for complete list.) 

The Mariyroloyy. 

(a) Brit. Mus. Addit. MS 23211. ( h ) Throe Younger MSS. 

Orosius’s History of the World . 

(a) Landerdole-Tollemaoho [Helmiugham, Suffolk], (h) Cotton TllieriuM 
B. 1 . (<:) Transcript of Cotton by Junius, (d) Transcripts of Junius by 
Elstob and Ballard. 


Ht Augustine’s Soliloquies. 

(a) Cotton Vltell. A. 16, Brit. Mus. (Beowulf MS), (b) Transcript of 
above fay Junius, Jun. 70. 1 , Oxford. 

[For the Old English Chronicle see bibliography to the following Chapter.] 
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Psalms ftpcrilw'd to Alfred. 

MS. Bibl. Nat. Paris, Latin 8R24 

Editions op Alfred’* Works and of Work* connected 
with ms Name. 

Cimphtc fParlts. 

The Whole Work* of Kin* Alfred the Great. Ed. Giles, ,7. A. dnbilee 
Edition. 3 vol*. Oxford ami Cambridge, IB.IS. 

Bede’* /s 'erl (Must teal History* 

Miller, T. The Old English Version of Bede’* ErelesiimUeal History. 2 pnrK 
E.E.T.K. 1890-8. 

Heliipper, ,7. Kdnig Alfred* Wherwet/,uug ion Bedaa Kirehengesehichte 
[Jlihllothek der angel*fieliKi*ehen Prowt, lid. 4J. Ca**el and Gbttingen, 
1897. 

Smith, «L llistorlae eeelesia«ticae Genfiw Angloruni lihri qnlntitie. Cam- 
bridge, 1722. [The Old English lermon lx*gin* on p. 471.J 

Whelm*, A. Historian EmdoHiaHtiene Genii* Anglomm Lihri v. Cambridge, 
KH3-4 

Boethius’* Consolation of Philosophy. 

Cnrdnle, J. H. King Alfred’* Anglo-Saxon Version of Boethiu* do Conwola- 
fione Phlloaophinet with an English Tran*, 1K29, 

Fox, S. King Alfred’* Anglo-Saxon Tendon of Boot bin*: with a Literal 
English Tran*., ete. 

ItnulhiKon, An. Manl. Sever. Boot hi Consolationi* Philoxophiue Lihri 
Angln-Haxouiee redditi ah Alfredo hielyto Anglo-Haxonum n*ge. Oxford* 
1WR. 

Hodgefleid, W. »L King Alfred 1 * Old English Ver*ion of Boethiu* cln Ctm- 
Kointione Phlluwiphlne, Oxford, 1 H 1 W. 

Gregory’* lMutuums. 

Ileeht, IL In Grein-Willker’n Blhliothek derung4‘1*geh*im*hen I’rowi. Vol. v. 
CiwhoI and Gottingen, 1900. 

Gregory’* Pastoral Curt*. 

Sweet, H. King Alfred’* Weal Saxon Vendon of Gregory’* Pastoral Care. 
English trnns^ Latin Text, etc, K.E.T.H. 1H71. (See also M. Parkeri* 
edition of A*#er, 1574.) 

The Cates. 

Cook, A. S. Extraet* from the Anglo-Saxon Law*. Now York, 1880. 

Hireh, 1>« Gray. Cartnlarinm Saxonletnn. 18HT> ff. 

Earle, J. A 1 fundbook to the Land Charter* and other Hnxouit* document*. 
Oxford, Ihhk. 

Kemble, 4. M. Codex Diplomat Unm A e\i Saxoniel. Eng. 111*1. Hoe. 6 voR 
1889 If. 

Lamljjtrd, G. ’A/^atovogta, *ive do priori* Angiorum legibu* lihri, nertnune 
anglieo, vet imtnte ant iuuhwimo. 1508, [ Find printed edition.] 

LWmrmmm, F. Gowtxe der Angol*fteh*en (text and tram.), Halle, 1898 IT. 
[By far the ablest work on the subject.) 

Schmid, B. Die Geeetxe der Angel*5oh«em In tier U wproehe ijllll* 
netxting and ErUtaterung. 1. Tell,den Text nelwt IFohemwt xu** ] 
uipxig, 1882, tsaa ^ s 

Thorpe, B. A indent Lew* and Inetitute* of Engln*"’ v*** 

2 vol*. 1840, / 
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Turk, M. H. The Legal Code of Alfred the Great. Boston, 1893. 

Wilkins, D. Concilia Magnae Britanniae et Hibernioe, a Synodo Vero* 
lamtensi a.d. ccccxlvi ail Londinensem A.r>. mdccxvii. Accedunt 
Constitntiones et alia ad Historiam Ecclesiae Anglicanae spectantia. 
Yol. 1 , ab anno ccccxlvi ad ann. mcclxv. 1737, 

The Martyrology. 

Cockayne, 0. In The Shrine. 1864-9. 

Herzfeld, G. An Old English Marlyrology. E.E.T.S. 1900. 

Orosius’s History of the World* 

Barrington, D. The Anglo-Saxon Version from the Historian 0roams. 

Together with an English Translation. 1773. 

Bosworth, <J, King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Version. 1855,1859. 

Pauli, R. Life of Alfred trans. from the German. To which is appended 
Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Version of Orosius, with a literal English irons., etc. 
1853,1878. 

Sweet, H. King Alfred’s Orosius. Old English Text and Latin Original. 
E.E.T.S. 1883. [See also Hakluyt for Ohthere and Wulfstan, and 
Spehnan, below.] 

The Proverbs. 

Morris, R. An Old English Miscellany, containing a Bestiary, Kentish 
Sermons, Proverbs of Alfred, and Religious Poems of the thirteenth 
century. E.E.T.S. 1872. 

St Augustine’s Soliloquies. 

Cockayne, 0. The Shrine. A Collection of Occasional Papers on"Dry 
Subjects. 1868-9. 

Hargrove, H. L. King Alfred’s Old English Version of St Augustine’* 
Soliloquies. Yale Studies in English, xnr, xxn. Now York, 1902,1904. 
Hulme, W. II. Englisoho Studien, xvm. 

Psalm ascri)»ed to Alfred. 

Bruce, J. D. Anglo-Saxon Version of the Book of Psalms. Baltimore, 1894. 

See also JB. Thorpe’s ed. Oxford, 1835. 

Wichmann, J. Anglia, xi, 39. 


Critical Estimates and Illustrative Writings. 


(See also bibliography in Literature, 14 ix 1901.) 


Alfred , his warhs and his reign. 


Asfler. De Rebus gestis Aelfredi Magni, add. Parker, in Thomaa of Wal- 
singham, 1574; Wise, F., Oxford, 1722, from Cottonian MS Otho A. xir, 
now burnt; Hardy, T. D, Mon. Hist. Brit 1848. See also Giles, JT. A., 
Six Old English Chronicles, and Stevenson, W. H., below. 

Bowker, A. Alfred the Great. 1899. 

Brooke, S. A. King Alfred as educator of his people and man of letter*. 


^LjA. Allg. Geseh. dor Lit. des Mittelaltcra im Abendlande. Leipzig, 
Diet. Nat Biogr, 

dT v "sjQ J eHch. von England. Eng, trans. 2 vole, 1845 ff. 

Kin*. Alfred’s Will. Text and trans. 1788,1828. 
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Pauli, E. Kdnig Aelfred. Berlin, 1861. [Trans, rev. by auth., ed. Wright, T., 
1852; also ed. Thorpe, B., 1853.] 

Plummer, 0. The Life and Times of Alfred the Great. Oxford, 1902. 
Spelman, J. Aelfredi Msgni Vita. Oxford, 1678. [Also contains Voyages of 
Ohthere and Wnlfstan.] Ed. Hearne, T. Oxford, 1709. 

Stevenson, W. II. AssoPs Life of Alfred, together with the Annals of St 
Neots, erroneously ascribed to A user. Oxford, 1904 
Stubbs, W. Oonstitntional Hist., 1 . 1874 ff. 

Winkclmann, E. Gesch. der Ags. bis zum Tode Kiinig Aelfreds. Berlin, 
1883. 

Wright, T. Biogr. Brit. Lit. 2 vols. 1842,1846. 

WuoHlng, J. E. Die Syntax in den Werken Alfreds des Grossen. 3 parts. 
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LolitSe, F. A Short Hist, of Comparative Lit. Eng. trans. Power, M. 1), 
1906. 

Maitland, F. W. Domesday Book and Beyond, Cambridge, 189*. [For 
the Domesday Book itself, see the Rolls Series,] 

M nttre, L. Les denies Episcopates et. Monnstiques, Paris, 1866. 

Norgftte, K. England under the Angevin Kings, 8 vols. 1887. 

Norman Literature. For French and A nglo-Norman literature at the time 
of the Conquest, and an amount of the works produced both in England 
and in France by Anglo-Norman writers, see Faria, Gaston, La Litt. fr, 
ou Moyen Age (xi*~ "XiV sieele), 1890, and the Notes Bibllographiquea 
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at the end of that volume; Petit de Julievilla, Hint de la Languc et de 
la Litt. fr, deg Origines a 1900, Yols. i and n Moyen Age, des Origines a 
1500; the Hint Litt. de la France, Pang, 1739 ff.; Schofield, W, H., Eng. 
Lit. from the Norman Conquest to Chaucer, 3906 (contains a fuller 
account of Anglo-Norman work than has hitherto been given in a history 
of English literature); Edwardes, Marian, A Summary of the Lit eratures 
of Modern Europe (England, France, Germany, Italy, Spain) from the 
origins to 1500, 1907 (an excellent and most useful handbook of sum¬ 
maries and bibliographies); and also the Bibliographies to Chapters xir, 
xhi and xiv. The influence of Anglo-Norman Poetry on English verse 
is discussed at length in Court hope, W. J., A History of English Poetry, 
Vol. i (The Middle Ages: Influence of the Roman Empire—Tho 
Eneyelopaedie Education of the Church-The Feudal System), and 
interesting details of tho treatment of Old English MSS by Norman 
monks will be found in Morley’s English Writers, Vol. ir, 107 and 
Warton’n English Poetry, Yol. i. For Provencal literature, tho trou¬ 
badours and the Irouvercs, sec Juilevllle, Vols. i and u; Slimming, in 
Oroller’s Grundriss der Rom. Phil., Strassbnrg, 1898 if.; Paris, CL, Les 
Origines do la Po6sie lyrique en France an moyen fige, Paris, 1889; and 
Schofield. The fashions of the minstrels are discussed in the latter work 
on p. 17, and, at greater length, in Chambers, E. K., The Medieval Stage, 
Yol. i. 

Pearson, 0. II. History of England during the Early and Middle Ages* 
2 vols. 1867. 

Bound, J. If. Feudal England. 1895. 

Sandys, J. E. A History of Classical Scholarship from the sixth century »,r. 
to the end of the Middle Ages. 2nd cd, 1907, 

Steele, B. On Science and Pseudo-Science, 1270 1310, in Traill’s Social 
England, n. 

Stubbs, W. Constitutional History of England. Oxford, 187417* 

-Select Charters. Oxford, 1870 If. 

Taint*, II. A, Hist, of Eng. Lit. Eng. trims. Van futon, 11. 4 vols. fattest 
ed., 11HW>, Bk. i, The Source (Saxons, Normans and the New Tongue). 

Traill, If. I). Social England, i. 1H9H. 

Tucker, T. (1* The Foreign Debt, of English Literature, 1907. f Brief 
summaries, with good tables, of Greek, Latin, French, ftnlian and other 
Influences, together with an interesting chapter on Literary Currents of 
the Dark Ages.! 

Ware (fl. 1170). 

The Roman de Ron is a valuable metrical record of the deeds of Norman 
dukes, prepared for Henry If. Waco fs an honest chronicler, and his 
clear phrasing shows the typical Norman; the portions of his work 
dealing with Hastings are of especial interest to its. There is no good 
edition of the Roman, See Gaston Paris, Romania, ix, and K dr ting, 
Uober die Quelieii de* Roman de Ron, Leipzig, 1867. For Waco’s 
Brut-an excellent rimed version of Geoffrey of Monmouth, in which tho 
Round Table makes its appearance -and his connection with Layamon 
ami*Arthur, see Chapters xi and xn; Fletcher, K, H., Harvard Studies 
and Notes, x, Boeton, 3906; Brown, A. 0. L., The Hound Table before 
Wane, Studios and Notes (Harvard), vii; and also William of Poitiers* 
Gestn WlHelml duck Normannorum et regls Angllae (Giles’*) Scriptures, 
C ax ton Soe^ 1846), 

Wright, T. Popular Treatises on Science, 1841. 

For a brief bibliography of Chansons de Geste, see M. Lgtm Gautier’s 

I/Epop6e Natlonale, in JnlleviHe, op, cit, i. See also Htkller, J., Lee 
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Lggendes ^piques (in the press); Gautier, L., Les $pop4cs fr., Paris, 4 vols., 
1878 ff.; Matzner, E., Altfr. Ijeider, Berlin, 1853; Meyer, P., Doc. MSB do 
l’anc. Lit de la France, eons, dans lew bibl. do la Gr. Bretagne, Paris, 
1871; Meyer, P., M6langes de po6sie Anglo-Normande, Konmnia, iv, xv; 
Paris, G., Hist. po6t. de Charlemagne, new ed., Paris, 1905; Ton Brink, B., 
Hist. Eng. Lit., Yol. 1, Appendix on the date of the English Hong of Poland. 
The bibliography to the Carolingian Romances in Chapters xn, xm, pasty 
should also be consulted. 


CHAPTER IX 

LATIN CHRONICLERS FROM THE ELEVENTH TO THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURIES 

I. Editions and Tkansdations. 

(i) General Collections and jlnthurities, 

Annalos Monastiei (a.d. 1-1432). Ed. Luard, 11. R. Rolls Series. 5 vola. 
1884-9. 

Chronicles and Memorials of the Reign of Richard I. 2 vols. Ed. Stubbs, W, 
Rolls Series. 

Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen, Henry IT, and Richard I. Ed. 

Howlett, R. Rolls Series. 4 vols. 18844). 

Chronicles of the Reigns of Edward I and Edward II. Ed. Stubbs, W. 
Rolls Series. 2 voIh. 1882-3. 

Church Historians of England. Stevenson, J. 5 vols. In 8. 1853-8. Contains 
trails, of Simeon of Durham, Chronicle of Melrose, John and Richard of 
Hexham, William of Malmesbury, William of Newburgh, Robert of 
Torigny, Clesta Stcphani, Gervoso of Canterbury, Richard of Devises. 
Dugdale, W. Monasticum Anglicanum. 8 vols. 1655 ff. 

Liebcrmann, F. Ungodruckto Anglo-Normannisohe Geschiohtsquellen. 
Strassburg, 1879. 

Migno, J. P. Patrologiao CurHtis Completus. Series Latina. 221 vols. in 222. 
Paris, 1H4MI4. 

Milman, ii. H. History of Latin Christianity. 9 vols. 1854 ff. 

Monumeuta Franciscana. Rolls Series. 1858-82. 

Perk, G. 11. Monumonta Germaniae Historian, 30 vole. Hanover, 1826-96. 

Boo esp. Yola. xm, xxvn, xxvm for Anglo-Norman Chroniclers. 

Pipe Roll Society’s publications, 1884 if. 

Rolls Series. For Chronicles of separate monasteries, e.g. Abingdon, 
Evesham, Malmesbury, etc. 

(li) Individual writers. r 

Bcckot, St Thomas, For Chronicles of the life of Bucket see Bosham and 
FitzHtephon below, and also the volume by Hutton, W. IT., in the 
admirable series entitled English Hist017 from Contemporary Writers. 
Bosham, Herbert of (11. Ii02~8(i), Biographer of St Thomas of Canter* 
bury. See ed. Giles, J, A., in Hanetus Thomas Cantuarionsls, 1846 
Migne’s Patrologio, exo; ami RoborlHon, J. 0,, Materials for the History 
of Abp. T. Bcckot, Rolls Series. 
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Bractou, Henry of. Be Legibus et Consuetudinibus Angllae. Ed. Travers 
Twisa, Rolls Series. 6 vols. 1878-83. Notebook. Ed. Maitland, F. W. 
3 vols. Cambridge, 1887. 

Chronica de Madras (a.d. 731-1275). Ed. by Stevenson, J. Bannaiyne 
Club. Edinburgh, 1839. 

Chronica Monasterii St Albani. Ed. Riley, II. T. Rolls Series. 1863-78. 
Clare, Osbert de (fl. 1136). For his letters on contemporary events, see 
Scriptures Monastic!. Brussels, 1846. 

CoggcHhall, Ralph of (d. about 1227). Chronicon Anglicannm (1068-1223). 
Ed. Stevenson, J. Rolls Series. 1875, 

Cotton, Bartholomew de (d. 1298?). Historia Anglicanu (chief value for 
1291-98), Ed. Luard, H. R. Rolls Series. 1859. 

Devizes, Richard of. Be Rebus Gcstis Ricardi Prinn (1189 -92). Ed. Stevenson, 
J., for Eng. Hist. Soc., 3838. Another edition by Hewlett, it., in Rolls 
Series, Chronicles of Stephen etc. 1886. Trans. Giles, J. A., in 
Chronicles of the Crusades. 1848. 

Bieeto, Ralph of (d. about 2202). Opera Histories. Ed. Stubbs, W. Rolls 
Series. 2 vols. 1876. 

Durham, Simeon of (d. after 1129). Opera Omnia. Ed. Arnold, T. Rolls 
Series. 2 vols. 1882-5. 

Eadmer (d. about 1124), Historia Novornm in Anglia (a.d. 960-1122). 
Ed. Rule, M. Rolls Series. 1884. 

Edward the Confessor, Elves of, Ed. Luard, H. R. Rolls Series. 1858. 

Ely, Thomas of (fl. 1175). For his history of Ely, seo Acta Sanctorum, 
Stewards Libor E Henris and Wharton’s Anglian Sacra. 

Ernulf (3046-1124). Pupil of Lanfranc, canonist and compiler of Textue 
Rotfemris,a vuluablo collection of documents of local and national interest. 
Ed. Ilearne. 1720. 

FItz«Ncal, Richard. Biaiogus de Scaccario. Ed. Stubbs, W. Heh*ct Charters. 
Htlied, Oxford, 1895. Also ml. Hughes, A., Crump, C. (4., Johnson, C. 
Oxford, 1902. See Madox, T., History of the Exch., 1713 '69, 
Fttastephen, Wm. (d. 1190?) Author of the valuable Vita 8anett Thomae 
[Rocket j. Ed. Roller (son. Rolls Series. 1877. {Fit xstephen’s book is 
also of use as a contribution to the history of London. J 
Flores Historianim (from the Creation in 1326). Ed. Luard, 11. R. Roils 
Series. 3 vols. 1860. Trans. Yougo, C. O. 1853. 2 vols. 

Fallot, Gilbert. Eplstolae. Ed. Giles, J. A., in Patres Eccleriao AngHoanae, 
2 vols. 1845. 

Gervase of Canterbury (d. about 1210), The Historical Works of, Ed. 

Stubbs, W. Rolls Series. 2 vols. 1879-80. 

Gervaso of Tilbury. Otla Itnperialio. Ed. Lei baits, G. O., In Vols. i and u of 
Scriptures Rerum Brunsvleenslum. Hanover, 1707-10. Extracts ed. 
by Stevenson, In edition of Ralph of Coggeshall’s Chronicle. Rolls 
Series. 1875. 

Gesta Regis Ilcnricl Secundi (1169-92). Ed. Stubbs, W. Roils Series. 

1867. [Formerly aserliied to Benedict of Peieriwi rough.) 

Gesta Stephen! (1185-47). Ed. Sewell, R. C n for Eng. Hist. Soc. 1846. 
Also ed. by Hewlett, R. Roils Series. 1886. Trans. Forester (with 
Henry of Huntingdon’s Chron,). 1853. 

Glraldus Cambrensit (d. about 1220). Opera. Ed. Brewer, J. 8., Dimock, J. F, 
and Warner, G. F. Rolls Series. 8 vols. 1861-91, Trans, Forester, T. 
and Hoare,B,C., rev. Wright, T, 1868. 

Glanrlile, Ranulf de. Tractatns de Legibus etc. Ed. Phillips, G. 2 vols. 
Berlin, 1827-8. 
a. l. x. 
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Bemingburgh, Walter of. Chmricon (1048-3316). Ed. Hamilton, H. C., for 
Eng. Hist. See. 2 vein. 1848-9. 

Henry of Huntingdon (<1. about 1155), Historia Auglorum (b.c. 55-a.i>. 1154). 
Ed. Arnold, Tima. Rolls Series. 1879. Trans. Forester, T. 1853. 

Hexham, John of. Historin (1130-54). Ed. Arnold, T,, in Vol* ii of Simeon of 
Durham’s works. Rolls Series. 1885. 

Qexharu, Itiehurd of. Hialoria de geslis regis Steplmni ot de bello do 
standardo (1135-9). Ed. Hewlett, It. Chronicles of Stephen etc. Vol. in* 
Rolls Series. 1886. 

Hoveden, Roger of (d. about 1201). Chronica (a.d. 732-1201). Ed. Stubbs, W. 
Rolls Series. 4 vols, 1868-71. Trans. Riley, H, T. 2 vols. 1853. 

Joeelin of Brakelond. Chronica (1173-1203). Ed. Rokewode, J, G. Camden 
Society. 1840, Also ed. Arnold, Thos., in Vol. i of Memorials of St 
Edmund’s Abbey. Rolls Series. 3 vols. 1890-0. Trans. Tomlins, T. E., 
in Monastic and Social Life in the Twelfth Century, 181-1; and Clarke, 
Sir E., 1903. 

John of Salisbury. Opera omnia. Ed. Giles, J. A., in Patras Eceles. Anglic, 
3 vols. Oxford, 1848. 

Kirkstall, Hugh of (11.1200). Historian of Fountains Abl»cy, See Gale MS, 
Trinity College, Comb., and Surtees Society text, ed. Walhran, J. R., 
1863. 

Malmesbury, William of. De Gostis Regum Anglorum ('149 *J 127). Historia 
Novella (1325-42). Ed. Stubbs, W. Rolls Series. 2 vols, 1887-9. Trans. 
Giles, J. A. 1847. 

Map, Walter, De Nugiu CuriaHum (completed about 1190). Ed. Wright, T. 
Camden Society. 1850, 

Monmouth, Geoffrey of. Historia Regum Britanniae. Ed, Giles, J. A. 
1844. Alsoed.by San-Marto (Schulz, A.). Halle,1854 Trans. Giles, J. A., 
in Six Old English Chronicles. 1848, Also irons, Evans, Sebastian. 1908. 

Ncwburgli, William of. Historia Rerum Anglicarum (1066-1198), Ed, 
Hamilton, H. C. Eng. Hist. Hoc. 2 vols. 1856, Also ed. by Howlott, R., 
in Chronicles of Stephen etc. Rolls SerieH. 1884-5. 

Niger, Ralph (11,1170). Student of Paris and precursor of Ralph Coggea* 
hall. See Caxion Hoc. edition of his Chronicles, ed. Ansfcruther, R., 1851. 

Oxonedes or Oxnead, John de (d. 1293?). For the Chronicle attributed to 
him Hee Uebermann in Mon. Germ. His, Script, xxvm. 

Paris, Matthew. Chronica Majora (from the Creation to 1259). Ed. Guard, 
II. R. Rolls Series. 7 vols. 1872-83. Historia Auglorum (mainly tut 
abridgment from the Chronica Majora). Ed. Madden, F. Rolls 
Series. 3 vols, 1866-9. Trans. Giles, J. A. 3 vols. 1852-4. 

Peter of lllois. Opera Omnia. Ed. Giles, J. A., in PatreH Ecclesiae Angil- 
canao (35 vols.). 4 vols. Oxford, 1846 -7. 

Rlevaulx, Allred of. Relatio de Standardo. Ed. Hewlett, R.,in Chronicles of 
Stephen etc. Rolls Scries. 1886, For other printed works, see Migne'a 
Patrologla, cxcv, and of. Jussorand, J. J., English Essays from a French 
Pen, 1895. 

Rishanger,William. Chronica (3259-1306). Ed, Riley, H.T. Rolls Sorigs. 1805. 

Taxstor or Tayster, John de. Chronica Abhreviuta (down to 1265). Ed, 
Thorpe, B., in Florence of Worcester's Chronielo. Eng, Hist. Boe. 1840, 

Torigny, Rolmrt of. Chronica (a.i>. 94 -1186). Ed. Rowlett, H,, in Chronicles 
of Btcphon etc. Rolls Berios. 1889, 

Trevet, Nicholas. Annalcs Box Rogum Angliae (1135-1307), Ed. Hog, T, 
Eng. Hist. Boo, 1845. 

Trokelowe, John of. Annales (1307 25). Ohron, Monosi. Bt Albanh Vol iv. 
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Turgot (d. 1115). [Bishop of St Andrew*, probably author of the Life of 
St Margaret, queen of Scotland.] See Acta Sanctorum, 10 June, and MS, 
Brit. Mus. (Jotl. Tib. D. iii. 

V Italia, Ordericus. TTiHtoria Ecclesiastica (a.i>. 1-1141). Ed. Provost, A. le. 
SoeitStd do PHistoire do France. 5 vols. Paris, 1838-55. Trans. Forester, 
T. 4 vols. lftW-6. 

Wendover, Roger of, Flores Ilistoriarum (from the Creation to 1235). Ed. 
Coxe, II, 0, Eng. Hist. Hoc. 4 vols, 1841-4. Also ed. Hewlett, H. O. 
Bolls Heries, 3 vols. 1888-0. Trans, (tiles, if. A. 2 vols, 1840. 
Worcester, Florence of. Chronieon ex Chromeis (down to 1117), with two 
emitintuitions. Ed. Thorpe, B. Eng. IIM. Hoe. 2 vols. 1818-0. Trans. 
Forester, T. 185 k 

Wykes, Thomas. Chmnieon (1000-1289;, Ed. Board, II. R. Annales 
Monastic!, iv. il(dlH Series. IHfiO, 
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Hardy, T, I). Deseriptive Catalogue of Materials relating to the History of 
(treat Britain and Ireland (to 1327). 3 vols in 4 parts. Bolls Series, 
1862-71. 

Gardiner, S. H, and Mul linger, «I. B. Introduction to the study of English 
History. 1881. 

Gross, (5. The Hourees ami Literature of English History from the Earliest 
Times to about 1-185. 1000. Hee esp. Part iv, Ch. i. 

HI. BniUltAPIIY ani» CujTK’rsM. 

The standard biographies of the Chroniclers are those in the Dictionary 
of National Biography, and by the various editors of the publications in the 
Bolls HerioM. For a general account of the Chroniclers the Introductions to 
Vols. ii and lti of T. D» Hardy’s Descriptive Catalogue are of high value. 
Much general information will also he found In the Inirmluetions, especially 
those of Htuhbs and if. H. Luard, to the Bolls Series editions of various 
Chroniclers, The Iwst popular account of the Chroniclers is that of 
J. Hairdrier, Early Chroniclers of Europe (England), 1876. Good brief 
general accounts are also given In the following works: 

Potthast, A. BlbliothecaHistorleaMedil Aevi. 2 vols. 2nd edition. Berlin, 
1808. Morley, H. English Writers. Vol. tit. 1888, Hoeial England. 
Ed. Traill, H. D. Vol. i. 1803. Freeman, E. A. History of the Norman 
Conquest. Vol. v. Ch. xxv. Oxford, 3878. Btubbs, W. Lectures on 
Medieval and Modem History. (Leek vi and vn.) Oxford, 1888. 

For tmlivldual Chroniclers the following are of value: 

Birch, Do Gray, Life and Writings of William of Malmesbury, Be- 
printed from Trans, of Royal Hoe, of Lit., vol, x. 1874. 

Carlyle, T, Past ami Present (doeclm of Brakciond), 1843. 

Church, R, W. 8t Anselm. (Oh. vi, Orderic the Chronhdor.) 1895. 

Bvaruk Sebastian. Epilogue to Translation of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
History. 1903. 

Gulxot, F. P, G. Preface to French translation (by Dubois, L») of Ordericus 
Vi tails. Histolre de Normandie. 4 vols. Pads, 1825 *7. 

Jessopp, A. Studies by a Recluse (St Albans and Her Historian). 1883. 
Norgate, K. England under the Angevin Kings. [Good acoountsof Win. 

of Malmesbury and Wm. of Newburgh.] 2 vols, 1887. 

Owen, II. Gerald the Welshman. 1004 

Stubbs, W. Hist, Introds. to Bolls Series. Ed. IJassall, A. 1902. 
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CHAPTER X 


ENGLISH SCHOLARS OF PARIS AND FRANCISCANS OF 
OXFORD. LATIN LITERATURE OF ENGLAND FROM JOHN 
OF SALISBURY TO RICHARD OF BURY 

(A) Original Texts. 

Alain do Lille. (1) Anti-Claudianus in Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets and 
Epigrammatists of the xntli century, vol. n, 268-428, ed. in Rolls 
Series by Wright, ThomoR. 1872. 

(2) Commentary on the prophecies of Merlin in Prophetia Anglicana. 
Francofurti, 1603. 

(3) Opera omnia in Migne, Patr. Lat., vol. ccx. Paris, 3 814, etc. 

Alexander of Hales. Snmma Theologian, Joh. do Colonia, Venice, 1475; 

Nuremberg, 1482; Venice, 1575; Cologne, 1622. MS of his Exposition 
of the Apocalypse, in Cambridge University Library, Mm. v. 31. 

Bacon, Roger. (1) Opus Majus, ed. Jobb, Samuel, 1788; ed. Bridges, J, II^ 
2 vols M Oxford, 1807; supplementary vol., London, 1000; Preface first 
printed by Gasq.net, Jb\ A., in Eng. Hist. Rev., 1807, p. 516. 

(2) Opera Inedita, viz. Opus Tertium, Opus Minus, and Compendium 
Philosophise, ed. Brower, J. S., in Rolls Series, 1859. 

(8) Extracts from Computus rerum naturalium, Opus Majus, Minus 
and Tertium, and Compendium Philosophiae and Theologiae,in E. Charley 
Roger Bacon, pp. 335-416, Paws, 1863, 

(4) Greek Grammar, ed. Nolan, E., with Introduction by Hlrsoh, S. A,, 
Cambridge, 1902. 

Baeonthorpe, John. (1) Opus super qiiattuor Sententiarum lihris, Paris, 
1484; Milan, 1510 f. 

(2) Quaestioncs in quattuor libroH Sententiarum. Cremona, 1638. 

(8) Aureum Opusculum (on Aristotle’s EthicH, Metaphysics, and 
Politics). Venice, 1509. Commentaries on his writings by Zagalia in 
seven folio volumes, Ferrara and Parma, 3600-1706; and in three 
volumes by Aymers, IL, Turin, 1667-9. [Sec also Fuller, Church History, 
Bk. m.] 

Bartholomaens Anglicus, De Proprlelatibns Rerum, Ulrlo Zell, Cologne, 
e. 1470; Francfort, 1601; E.T. by Treviso, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 
Westminster, c. 1495. 

Brad wardine, Thomas. Arithmetica et Geometria Speculative, Paris, 1502-80; 
Do Causa Dei, ed. Savile, H., 1618, 

Burleigh, or Burley, Walter. Liber de vita ae moribus philosophorum, MS 
in Library of Trinity Coll., Cambridge (0.2.50; no. 1154 M, R. Ji&ues); 
1472, Cologne (aud several early editions without date); latest ed, (Stuttgart 
Litternrirtchor Verein, vol. 177) TUbingon, 3886. 

Canon, or Canonicus, John (fi. 1829). Quaeslianes profundisslml doctorls 
Johonnis Canonic! ordinis minoris super oeto libris Phisicorum Arista tells. 
Padua, 1475. 

Chariulartum Universitalls Parisiensis, 4 vols 4 edd. Denifle and Chatelaln; 
Paris, 1889-97. 
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Conyngton, Bichard de (d. 1330). Oxford and CambridgeFranciscan Bchool- 
man. 

(1) Commentary on the Sentences, in the Vatican ("Wadding vii, 108). 

(2) Exposition of the seven penitential psalms, in the Bodleian, Belden, 
supra 64-, fol, 100. 

(3) Tractatus . . . de paupertate contra opiniones Fratrfs Petri 
Joannis (Olivi), in the Laurent ian, xxxvr, dext. cod. xn* 

Corson of Kedleston. Reputed author of (1) a Smnina Theologiae, <2) De 
Balvatione Origcnis, etc. 

Dastin, or Daustin, John (tl. 1320), (1) Visio super artem Alchemicam, in 
H. OondecsyanuH, Harmoniae . . . Ohemico-PhiloHophicae dcoas r, pt. 2, 
Frankfurt, 1025, and in Theatrum Chcmicum, Geneva, 1051; E. T. in 
Ashmolc’s Thculrmn Chcmicum Britannicum, 1052. 

Dims Scot us, Joannes, (1) Quaestiones, 1474. (2) Opus Oxonienne, 1481. 

(3) De Rerum Principio, Venice, 1407. 

(4) De Mod is Significant!! sive Grammatica Rpecnlntiva, Venice, 1499. 

(5) Opera, ed. Wadding, etc., in 12 folio volumes, Lyons, 1039. 

Eeeleston, Thomas de. De Adtentu Fratrtim Mi norum in Angliain, in 

Monunteuia Franciscans (Rolls Series), ed. Brewer, J. S., vol, i, pp. 1-72, 
1858. 

Gaddesden, John of (d. 1301). Rosa Medieinao (<% 1305-7). Pavia, 1482. 
[Of. Chaucer’s Prologue, 434.] 

Garlandia, Joannes de, (l) De Trinmphis Eeehwino, ed. Wright, T,, Rox¬ 
burgh*) Club, 1850. 

(2) Opus Synonymnrum in Leyscr, Hist. Poet. Medii Aevi, p. 311, and 
In Mlgnc, Patrologin Latina, <’L, 1577 f., Paris, 1854. 

(3) Dletionurhis in A. Hchclcr’s Lexicographic Latino, liPtpzlg, 1807* 
Also unpub. MSS in Library of Gonville and Cuius Coll., Cambridge. 

Geoffrey de Vinsauf, Galfridus do Vino Salvo. Pocfria Nova, in P. LeyHer, 
IHstoria Poctorum «t Poitmatum Medii Aevi, Halle, 1721, pp. 802-1)78; 
also separately, ed. Leyner f P., 1724. 

Gervaso of Tilbury, tl) Otia Imperlalia, Leibnitz, Scrlptortis Rerum Bruns- 
viccnsium, 17*17, f, 8X8,975; also Supplcmenfa, u. 

(2) Excerpts in Bouquet’s Reeurll des Ilistoricns des G aules, 17)18 70, 
vein. xi ami xiv. 

(3) Annotated Selections in Liebreeht, Des Gemodi von Tilbury 
Otia Imperlalia, in elner Auawahl neu herausgegelten mlt Anmerkungen 
begleltot, Hanover, 1856. 

(4) Excerpta in Radulphi de Coggeshall Chron, Angl., ed. Stevenson, J. 
(Rolls Series), 1875. 

Gilbert the Englishman (fi. 1250). Compendium Mediclnae. Lyons, 1510. 

Giraltlus Camhrensls. Opera In 8 vol*. in Rolls Series, 1881 01. Vols. 1-4, 
ed. Brewer, J. 8.; vol. 1 (1801), De Rebus a se Gentle; De Invecthndbus, 
books v, vr; Bymlwlum Eleotorum; Autobiography; fitter to Stephen 
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CUAPTISUri XIII and XIV 

METRICAL ROMANCES I and II 
(See also bibliography to the Arthurian chapter.) 
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See Korting’H (Irundriss; Schofield's English Literature from the Norman 
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Beryn, Tale of, 298, 299 
Bestiaries, Old English, 59; Middle 
English, 226, 227, 289, 292, 460 
Betbulia, 142, 143 
Beuian, teacher of Nennius, 70 


Beverley. See St John of 
JBeves, Sir, of Hamtoun, 218, 282, 287, 
291 ff., 303, 805, 306 
Bewcastle Column, Cumberland, 12 
Bible, Codex Amiatinus at Florence, 72; 
Codex Argentina at Upsala, 16; Metz, 
89; St Denis Bible, 89 
Birkabeyn, in Havelok, 808 
Biscop. See Benedict 
Black Book of Carmarthen, 243, 249, 260, 
251 

Black Death, the, 371 
Blackwater river {Battle of Maldon), 144 
Blaiman , Irish tale, 293 
Blanche flour. See Flores and B. 

Bleking, in Ohthere’s voyage, 94 
Blickling Homilies, 114, 129 
Bloet, Itobert, bp of Lincoln, 166 
Bloxs. See Alexander, and Peter, of 
Boccaccio, 199, 214, 860; B.’s Violante, 
in Olympia , 823; Filocoto, 286; De¬ 
cameron, 286 

Bodel, Jean, Chanson de Saitnee, 279,802 
Boethius, De Consolations Philosophtae, 
218, 855; Alfred’s version, 91, 99 ff., 
107 

Boisil, 148 

Bologna, schools of, 187, 192, 199, 200 
Bonaventura, 110, 154, 206 
Boniface, St, 73, 78, 86 
Borrou, Hobart de, 208, 271 
Borrow, Georgo, 275 
Bosham. Bee Herbert of 
Bosworth, J M 91 
BSUvarr Biarki, 27 
Bouterwek, K., 147 
Bracton. See Henry of 
Bradwardine, Thomas, Doctor profundus 
(12907-1349), 218 
Brakelond. Bee Jooelin of 
Brandes, G„ ix 
Brandi, A., ix 

Branwen, daughter of Ltyr, 252 
Braune, W., ix 

Breca, in Beowulf, 22; in Widsith , 84 
Brendun, St, 8H9, 474 
Breton lays, 294 

-saints, 68 

Bretons, Oeste dee, 887 
Brewer, John Bherron, 202 fit., 207, 210 
Brieriu's Feast, 296, 827 
Bridlington, Augustinian priory, 844 
Brigham, Nioholas, 882 
Brlhtwold, bishop, 183 
Brisuida, 800. See also under Chaucer, 
Troilus 

Britain, Book of, 70 fit. 

Brlttanum, Historia. Bee Nennius 
Brooeliande, fountain of, In Ywain mid 
Oawain, 812 

Brooke, Btopford A., x, 2 fit., 47, 48, 51, 
69 

Bruce, Alexander, 844 

-Hubert, 844, 852 

Bruce’s Anglo-Smon Version of the Book 
of Psalm, 106 
Bruce, Barbour’s, 859 
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Brunonburh, Battle of, 187, 141, 100, 
187, 287 

Brunelkta, the donkey of Nigel Wireker, 
192 * 

Brunne, See Robert Mannyng of 
BrunntSwafee in Kestevene, 844 
Brussels, cross at, 57 
Brut, 235,256, 258; Layamon’s, 187, 228, 
234 ff., 265, 376, 897, 898; Tysilio’s, 
285; Wace’a, 284, 285, 850 
Brutus legend, 170, 176, 284, 258, 806, 
886 

Bucephalus, 807 
Buddha, 286 

Buelt, ituilth or Buallt, 247 
Bungay, Friar, 210 

— Thomas de (in Suffolk) (fl. 1290), 
210 

Bonyan, John, Christian and tho Valley 
of the Shadow of Death, 58 
Burana, Carolina , 190 
Burleigh, Walter (1275-1846?), 218 
Bums, Bohert, 290 
Burton, Annals of, 178 
Bury Bt Edmunds, Benediotine Abbey of, 
218. Bee also fit Kdmundsbury 
Bury. See Richard of 
Busirane, castle of, 295 
Busiris, in Alfred's BoHhiue, 100 
Byrhtforth (fl. 1000), 181 
Byrhtnoth, in The Haiti* of Maldon, 41, 
109, 187, 148, 144, 806 
B^rhtwold, 187 
Byron, 276 

Cabal tlie hound, in Nennius, 247 
Cadoc, Bt, 262 

Cador, in Layamon, 206; in Etnard, 811 
Cadwalatier, in Layamon, 284; in Man* 
nyng, 851 

Caodnton (fl. 670), 14, 80, 41 if., 66,67, 
61, 68, H2, 89, 96,119, 142, 882, 888 
Caor Rigor, 251 
Caer Biili, 251 

Caerleon, or Cnerlleon, or Cnrleon, upon 
ILk, 197. 246, 200 

Caesar, Julius, 18, 71, HI, 93,1«7, 197, 
342 

Cain, 80 

—— Grondel's immutur, iu Iieowulf, 22 
Calais, siege of, Minot's poem on, 857, 
858 

Calibnm, Arthur's sword, 200 
Caligula, in Orosius, 95 
Catnbrensi*. See Glrttldns 
Cambrian Annulet, 246, 248 
Cambridge, Dominicans and Franciscans 
at, 200 

—— minor parson in Mannyng, 846 

— Fiatonists, vii 

— professorship of " Anglo-Saxon ** at, 
882 

— university, 184 
Camden, William, 89, 881 
Camel, river, 261 

Oamelford (Camlan), battle of, 248, 260, 


Caraelot, 826 
Camlan. See Camelford 
GampteH’s Popular Talet of the Wert 
Highland*, 294 
Canon, John (fl. 1829), 211 
Canterbury. See Gervase of 

-archbishopric of, 60 

—— coming of Theodore and Hadrian 
to, 71 

—•— Franciscans at, 202 

-sack of, by Danes, 127, 189 

-school of, 79, 87 

-school of handwriting at, 18 

Canterbury Chronicle at Christ Church, 102 

-Tate#, etc. See Ohauoer 

Canute, 111, 127, 160, 887 
Canute, Hang, The, 219 
Caradoo or Cfiradng of LlAncarvan, 65, 
262 

CnrndoH, iu ('ante del (iraal t 828 
Carannop, »St, 262 

Carlisle, in Arthurian romance, 812, 913 
Carlyle's Pant and Permit, 176 
Carmarthen, 1 toman walis at, 197 
Carmartkrn , Boo Black Hook of 
Carmelites, the, 218 

Carolingian romances, 802, 809. See 
also under Chailomagne 
Carrie, 286 

Carthage, m Alfred's Oratim, 96 
Carthusians, the, IH9 
Casern, in WitUith, 36 
CasKindnruH, 20, 213 
Cassodorion, in Richard (hrnr de Lion, 
807 

Cattle of Lore, Hoe Grosseteste 
Cato, IHetieh* of, 119 
Oattraoth, 249 
Catullus, 862 

Cavall, the hound, iu Kulkvch and Oluen, 
247 

Oaxtnn, 245, 285 
Cearbhftll, Irish king, 2H7 
Cecilia, 8t, 71 
Gwbl, Ht, H2 

Celia, in A* You Like tt, 29H 
Celtic influence on English literature, 
274 ft. 

CVdlfiM, abbot, 55, H2 
Ceolwnlf, king of Nutthutubria 
Certlic, 286 

Come, abbey of, iu Dorsetshire, and Book 
of, H6, 116, 120, 125, 150 
Citad, Ht (d. 672), 82 
Chttlon.sur.Badne, 84 
Chambers, Cyclopaedia of Rngliih litera¬ 
ture, ix 

Chantont de pe»te, 279, 291, 44M # 

Chariemague in romance, 169, 281, 288, 
284, 802, 800, 842, 467 
Charles, Emile, 20Hff. 

— II, king of England, 3N3 
-the Bald. 88, H9 

— the Great, 84, 88 ft. For romances, 
see under Charlemagne and Carolingian 

Charm for Barren Land, 64 
Charms, Old English, 40 
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Chart, near Leeds in Kent, 858 
Charter, the Great, 151, 164, 174 
Chartres, school of, IBS ff., 216 
ChAteau d'Amour, See Grosseteste 
Ohattuarii, the, 26 

Chaucer, Geoffrey (1340?-1400), 16, 99, 
155, 170, 177, 198, 318, 270, 275 ff., 
380, 283, 288, 288, 280, 292, 298, 299, 
809, 810, 819, 832, 885, 848 ff., 866, 
866, 867, 880, 882, 880 ff., 894 ff. 

- Canterbury Tales , 16, 193, 218, 

386, 298, 852 

—— Man of Low's Tale, 181, 292 

- Bonne Prestes Tale, 198, 270 

- Parson** Tate , The, 855 

- Hir Thoms, 277, 281, 282, 289, 

291, 202, 295, 299, 819, 865 ff. 

- Squire’s Tale, 8, 9 

- Wife of Bath's Tale, The, 177, 296 

- Yeoman's Tale, The , 298 

—— Bans of Fame, 170 

Troilus and Criseyde , 882 
Chaucerian school, 821, 884 
Chcstre, Thomas, 295 
Chevalier de Coucy , 800 
Chevelere Assigns (Swan-Knight), 291,467 
Child, J„ Ballads , 295 
Childhood of Jesus, E68 
Obildric, in Layamon, 287 
Chlonia. St, 74 

Chohilaicua (Chloohllalous) or Huiglauous, 
2ft 

Chretien de Troyes, 268, 268, 369, 271, 
378, 379 ff., 285, 299, 462 
**—- Chevalier de la Charrette, 270 
- digit, 286 

- Conte del Croat, 258, 269,271,284, 

284, 828 

- Brer, 250, 253, 274 

—— he Cheratier an Lion (Yvain), 268, 
274, 279, 280, 284 

—— Tristan {ascribed to 0, de T.), 278 
Christ. 8*e Cynewulf 
Christ, On Serving, 227, See also The 
Passion of our leered, 225, 226; On Lof- 
tang of ure Lonsrds ; On Ureistm of ure 
t.merde, and Wohmg of we Lauerd, 
3RB 

Christabrl, 148, 876 
Christians, Duty of, 228 
Christina, St, 74, 75 
Christopher, The, English warship, 867 
Chronicle, The Old English, 6,62, 89, 90, 
104, 107 ff., 187 145,150, 161, 167, 

219, 286,346, 817, 852, 869, 874. Bee 
also under Winchester, Peterborough, 
etc. 

ChrUhictm Boguplmlt Epitenpi, 82 
Ghrysanthus, martyr, 74 
Church, Dean, on St Ansslm, 164 
Ciosro, 76, 100, 186, 187 
Cinric, 286 
Cisteroians, the, 182 
Clam. Sss Osbert d# 

Clarendon, Constitutions of, B87 
Clariodus, 291 
Claudlan, 68 


Claudio, in Measure for Measure, 1 
Cleanness, 820ff., 848 
Gleges , Sir, 815 - 

Clement IV, 206 

-of Borne, 74, 118; Recognitions of, 

75 

Cleopatra, 95 

Clerieus and Puella, dialogue between 
866 

Cloten, in Layamon, 287 
Clovesho, synod of, 60 
Clovis, 20, 21 

dust, son of Cltwtveinad, 255 
Clustveinad, 255 
Cobbett, W., 870 
Cockayne, O., 105, 185, 136 
Coggenhail. Bee Ilalph of 
Cokaygne. Sec Land of 
Colbrand, in Quy of Warwick, 804 ff., 
843 

Coleridge, S. T., 148, 876 
Colgrim, in Layamon, 287 
Colombo, St (521-597), 42, 69 
Columban, St (548-615), 65, 485 
Columbus, 209 
Commodus, 95 
Comput. See Thaun, P. de 
Coitfessio Amantis , See Gower 
Constanoe, 311 
Constantino, St, 74 
Constantine, Emperor, 56 

-in Layamon, 266 

—— of Devon and Cornwall, 67 
Constantlus, 81 

-Chlorus, 84 

Oonyngton. See Blchard de 

Cook, A, S„ x, 50, 57, 59 

Coran, The, 168 

Cordova, in Alfred's Orosius, 65 

Oorfesgeat, 188 

Corineus, in Layamon, 237 

Corippus, 76 

Cormac, Irish soholar (881-908), 246 
Cornelius Nepos, 195 
Corny. See John of 
Cosmas, martyr, 74 
Cotton. See Bartholomew de 
Courthope, W. J., Hist, of Eng. Poetry, 
240 

Coutanoes, Andrd de, Roman det Franceis , 
286 

Graik, G. L., viii 
Crashaw, U., 282 

Orayke, near York, monastery at, 86 
Creoy, battle of, 857, 859 
Crist and Satan, 48, 49 
Cromwell, Thomas, 211 
Cronica duo Angliea, 110 
Cross, festivals and legends of the, 65, 
56, 184} Aelfrio’a homily, 118. See 
also Dream of the Rood 
Oroyland, monastery of, 89 
Croylaud. See Pell* of 
Crusade, first, in Wm. of Malmesbury, 
165 

Cuchollnn, in Fled Drier end (Hrioriu's 
Feast), 298, 827 
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Caiman. Hec Imica 
Cunehurga, abbess, 79 
CwKiglftfuiK, king, 07 
Carson of Kedleston; cardinal (d. 121H), 191) 
Cursor Mnndi , 15)4, 5) 11 ft., a 18, 399 
Curtin, lino Tales of Ireland, 293 
Cuthbcrt, abbot of Weamiouth and 
Jarrow, <51, 79 

- Ht, of liiiidisfarue, 61, HO, 82, 83, 

86, 117, 11H, 14H 
Cuthwin, 61, 71, 79 

Cymbelinr, m Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
171 

Cymric language and literature, 464 
Cynewulf, 88, 41, 49 ft., 188, 184, 148, 
826 

Cynewulfs Fata Apoitolorum, 52 ff. ; runes 
in, 12 

- Cmt, 49, 82, 68, 66, 68,69,68,64; 

runett in, 12; Cook's edn., 69 

- FAene, 60 ft., 66, 67, 62, 68, 184, 

148; mnea in, 12 
—— Juliana, 62, 68 j runes in, 12 
Cynewulf, bishop of Xdndisfnrne, 49 

-king, in O.E. Chronicle, 107, 444 

Oynulf of Clovesho, 60 
Cyprianns, 76 
Cyrus, he Grand, 280 


Dacia, in Geoffrey of Monmouth, 269 
Daeghrofn, in Heowulf, 24, 27 
Dame Hint, 806, 800 
Damian, martyr, 74 
Dan Michel of Nortligatc, Kent, 858 ff., 
400 

- * - Hubert of Maltnn, 360 
Daniel, 74 

—— bishop of Winchester, H2 
nt Motley, 163 

Daniel, Old English pontu, 40,48; runes 
in, 11 

- Story of, by llHarius, 191 

Dante, 48, 99, 199, 200, 227, 282, 270, 
30!) 


DnifH, 178 
Dares l'lirygius, 409 
Daria, martyr, 74 
Darius, 307 

Dastin, or Duustin, John (fl. 1820), 465 
David, 74, 98, 184, 147 
- - Ht (d. 601), 07 
Davy, Adam, 886, 868, 866 
Davyd ap Gwilym, 276 
Dawkyn, in Tumament of Totenham , 861 
Dt PhiUUD et Flora, 460 
Death, 227 

Debate, Old French, 289 
Defoe, D., 267 
Depart, Sir, 311 
Degrevant, Sir, 289 
Delgan, in Rayanum, 280 
Demetrius, Ht, 74 

Dear, Omplntnt of, 4, 19 ff., 80, 878 
Deuadedit (d. 608/4) 

Deuisohbotn, M,, Knglische Sagenge 
sohichte, 298 
Devises. See Itiohard of 


Pihdm’s lleminiseenres, 210 
Dicetu. Hh) Ralph of 
Dictys, 170 
Piety* Ciettnsis, 407 
Dtcuil (tl. 826;, 431 
Diderot, 209 

DitUd Verm ml, in tin* Graal legend, 271 
Dietrich, 1\, 49, 123 
- - von Born, 80 
Diocletian, 809 

Dionysius the An'opagito, 204 
Dtsnyhnn Cleriratif, 806 
IHu Krone, by Heinrich von dent Turlin, 
269 

Domesday Book, 890 

Ikmtsihty, Fifteen Signs before, 868 

Dominic, Ht, 200, 889 

Dominicans, 200, 365 

Poinitian, 220 

Dim flay ferns, 29!) 

Don Quixote, 293 

Ddn, the children of, 262 

Donates, grammars nf, 114, 11H 

Doomsday, 227 

Dorothea, 74, 76 

Douglas tragedy, the, 800 

Draoontius, 76 

Drayton, M., 170, 289 {Nymphidio) 
Dream of the Hood {? Cynewulf), 42, 61 ff,, 
66, 57, 68, 188; Rutbwell Cross, 12 
Druids, 18 

Diyburgh abbey, 338 
Drydoti, J,, 2H3 

Drystan, son of Tallweh (Tristram), 278 
Drytludm, vision of, 82, H8 
Duhrieius, archbishop of th« “City of 
legions," 259 

Dugltvs river, battle of, 269 
Dunbar, W., 292 

Dumior**, in The Haute of Muidan, 148 
Duns Hcotus, John, Doctor su&tiii* 
(12667-1808?), 200, 210 2. 

Dunstable, Annuls of, 178 
Dunstan, Hi (924 98H), 113. tit, UK, 
127, 131, 160, 151, 168, 218 
Durham. Btm Himoon of 
Durham , Hook of (or hindisfarm (Impels), 

- — Poem on the city of, 147 
- Itltual, ranee in, 12 

Eedberg, 148 
Esdfrith, 148 

Eadgils, lleovmlf and Widsith, 24, 28, 85 
Badmer (d. 1124?), 162 If., 108, 172 
Eadrlo, 126 

Eadwine, in Widsith, 86 

Eaha, in Finnslmrh , 81 e* 

Efthfrid, 78 

Ealhhild, in Widsith, 84, 86 
Kamrumd, in Jleowutf, 24, 20 
Kan red’s ring, 11 
Earle, J., 104, 141 
Raster controversy, 78, 81, 82 
Rasthflalon, 126 
Rliionito heresy, 224 
Ecoleaton, T. ue, 208 
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Ecgfrith, 10 
Erglaf, 145 

Eegtheow, Beowulf's father, 22 
Fulda, 8, 31, 02 
Eddius StpphannH, 85 
Edern, son of Nud, 25-5 
Edgar, king, 110, 118, 114, 121, 128, 
187 if., 805 

Edmond Ironside, 127, 140, 887 

-of Abingdon (d. 1240], 200 

- Ron of Edward the Elder, 187 

— Bt, 121 
Edward 1, 350, 851, 370 

- ir, 842, 355, 850 

-Ill, 218, 2H4, 292, 838, 344, 858, 

857 fl. 

—— aetheling, 340 

of Carnarvon, 870 

-son of Edgar, 188, 189 

-Ht, 855 

-the Confessor, 111, 140, 149, 180, 

887, 890 

-the Elder, 187 

Edward I, Eleyy an, 870 

- It, Evil Timet of, 870 

Edwin, monk, 890 

of Korthmnbria, 81 
Egbert, bp of Litulisfame, 88 
—— or Ecgberht of York, 5, 80, 88, 84, 
87 

Entr, Sir , 291 
Egili BkallagriiMiRon, 9, 62 
Eglamour of Artait, Sir , 816, 471 
Khangwen, Arthur’s hall, 254 
Eilhart von Oborge, 273 
Einenkoi, 15., 118 

Kiuhart's lufr of (Starlet the Great, 90 
Kkkehard of Ht Call, 82, 83 
Klbing, m Alfred’s (irotivt, 04 
Elbodtigus. Hen F.lfofl 
Eleanor of Vmvence, wife of Henry III, 
194, 861 

-wife of Henry IT, 204 

BlflSdee Boo, 110. See also Aethalflaed 
Elfod, or Elbodagns, blihop of Bangor 
(d. 809), 70, 246 
KIian of Jerusalem, 106 
Elijah, 67, 74 
Klirmndus of Toledo, 85 
Elisabeth of Bohdnau, St, 229 
Elisha, 74 

Elizabeth, nuecn, 09, 819, 881 
Kltaatothau lyrists, 362 
Ely, monastery of, 16, 114, 140 
Ely. Bee Thomas of. 

Ftnarh 810, 811, H1C 
Entat, liorum rf\ 285 
FutfbcUotidie, L\ 207 
Enid, 280 

Enoch, Hook of, 188 

Eormenrio, in Beowulf and Widtith, 28, 

84 C. 

Epictetus, 286 

Epternaoh, 88 

Erasmus, 868 

Erbtn. See Geraint 

Free, *‘the mother of the Earth,” 40 


Ereo (Geraint), Sir, 284 

Erigena, John Scotus (fl. 850), 154, 434 

Erkenwald, 333, 334# 

Ermyn, in Bevet, 305 

Ernley, or Arley Regis, Worcester, 234 

Emulf (1040-1124), 449 

Esohenbach. Bee Wolfram von 

Ethelbald. See Aethilwald 

Etholbnrga, St, 82 

Etheldreda, St, 82 

Ethelwold. See Aethelwold 

Ethel wulf’s poem on ?Crayke, 86 

Eucharist, Aelfrio on the, 117, 127, 128; 

Lanfrano on the, 154 
Euclid, 153 
Eugenia, St, 74 
Eulalia, St, 74 
Eurydieo, 295, 311 
Eusebius, 68, 75 
—— (Hwaetberct), 60, 78, 79 
Eustace, Count, 111 

- legend of St, 292, 816 

Eustochium, Ht, 74 
Eutropius, 81 
Evans, Gwenogvryn, 252 
— Sebastian, 258, 260, 271 
Eve, 184 

Evesham, battle of, 886, 888 

-monastery of, H9 

—— or Worcetter Chronicle , 109, 111 
Evesham. Bee Walter of 
Exeter Book, The, 12, 84, 89, 48, 62, 68, 
60 If., 161, 874, 42H 
Exndut (Old English), 46 ft., SB, 153 
Eynsham, abbey of, 125, 127, 188 ; 
Aelfrio’s letters, 114, 125, 128; syuod 
of, 129, 180 
Ezekiel, 92 


Fabliaitx, 15M, 865 
Faerie Queene. See Spenser 
Faltehond of Man (Bi manna lease), 62 
Fantoame, Jordan, 446 
Faricius, 72 

Farman, priest of Harewood, Leeds, 182 
Fastldius, “British bishop,” a, 05 
Fatet of Men (Bi manna wyrdtun), 61 
Father ’* Inttructinn, A, 82, 219, 868 
F4oamp, monks of, 202 
Felice, m Guy of Warwick, 804 ff. 

Felix, 74, 75 

- of Croyland, Life of St Guthtac, 

m, 85, 181 

of Urgel, 85 
Fergusson, It., 290 

Ferumbrat, Sir, 288, 291, 298, 802, 808 
Fierabras, 284 
FikenhUd, In Horn, 804 
Finn, in Beowulf, Finntburh and Widtith, 
28, 81, 84 
Finntburh, 30, 47 
Firdusi, 298 

Fitela, in Beowulf, 28, 26 
Fitssdnwmon, Robert, 250 
yit55«imaU\ Richard (d. 119H), 178 
Fitzstephen, W. (d, 11907), 449 
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Fled Bricrend (the feast of Brieriu), 827 
Fletcher, B. H„ The Arthurian Material 
in the Chroniete *, 9 267 
Fleury, religious revival of, 118. See also 
Abbo of 

Florence of Worcester, 90, 91, 180 If. 
Florentine, in The Sn'en Rage*, 809 
Flore* and Blancheftour, 206, 808, 808, 
800 

Flonpas, in Sir Feruntbra* , 802, 808 
Flame of Lyon*, 81 
Foliot, Gilbert {6.1187), 178 
Fflrater, 117 
Foster, Gregory, 148 
Four Son* of Ay man, 292 
Foxe, John, 124 
Francesca, 868 
Francis, St, 200, 201, 889 
Franciscans, the 200 
Franearum, Greta Begum, 20. Hoe also 
Gregory of Tours 

Franks casket, 12; Franks in Beowulf, 
etc., 25, 20, 82, 84 
Fraternity if Vagabond*, vii 
Frederick II, emperor, 199 
Freeman, E. A., 108, 171, 197, 199 
Freyr (Old Norse alphabet), 10 
Friars Minor, 208, 209 
Frigidiamut, bishop, 105 
Frisohe Haff, the, 94 
Frisians, the, in Beowulf, 24 ff., 81 
Froda, in Beowulf, 24, 25 
Froissart, 218, 858 
Frollo, 286 
Fr6tfi (Frotho IV), 26 
Frotho I, 28 
Froumond, 101 
Furnivall, F. J., ix, 844 
Fursey, the Irish hermit, vision of in 
Bede, 82, 80 

Gabriel, the angel, 115 
Gaddesdcn. Bee John of 
Gaelics language and literature, 404 
Gainuir, Geoffrey («1.1140), Eetorie dee 
Jingle*, etc., 104, 170, 280, 264 
Galahad, in Arthuriau legend, 271 
Galen, 192, 198 

Galleiouu, In Awntyn of Arthure, 812 
(himehjn, Tale of, 289, 298, 299, 807 
Gareth, in Malory, 295 
Garter, order of the, 82H 
Oarulf, in Finmhurh , 81 
Ganfridns Arturus, 257 
Gaul, women of, 151 
Gautar, the, in Old Norse literature, 26 
Gautier, nrahhp of Hens, 190 
—— de t buttons, 02H 
Gawsin, in Arthurian legend, 248, 200 
(Wttlgftinu*), 201, 289, 270, 2H1, 2H4, 
2H5, 2H7, 291 ff., 809, HI 1 it., 880. Hue 
also Sir (fawuifite, below 
Gawain, Wedding of, 295, 812 
Gawayne, Sir, and the (irenr Knight, 290, 
997, 820, 825 ff., 889ff,, 888, 884, 878 
Geat, in Deor, 80 
Geatae, the, in Beowulf, 24 ff. 


Generude*, 291 

Genen*, A and B, Old English, 40ff„ 08 
——■ and Exo diia, Middle English, 225, 
876, 887, 899 

Geoffrey do Vmsauf (H. 1800) (drl of 
Poetry), 193 

-of Monmouth (11007-1154), 68, 

71, 158, 159, 168 ff., 175, 235, 287, 
245 ff., 260, 252, 257 ff., 204, 266 ff., 
284, 880, 888, 850, 851 

- the cripple, in Tale of Heryn, 

298 

George, Rt, 808 
Geraint (Sir Ereo), 274, 284 
Gerald of Wales. See Giraldut Cam* 
brensis 

Geraldines of Wales, the, 194 
Gcrbert of Aurillae, 209 
Gereint or Geraint, sou of Erhin, in The 
Jtlark Bonk, 260, 2.13, 2.15 
ttormanuH, Ht, of Auxerre, 70, 81 
Gorvase of Canterbury (11. 118M), 178,175 
—— at Tilbury (it. 1211), Otia Im¬ 
perials, 173, 17«, 192 
O cfVHtiiiiff y/5 

Greta Bomanorum, 185, 805, 867, 477 
Gibbon, K., 105, 244 
Glblcho, in Watthariu*, 82 
Giftoa (Gibichn), in Wiihith, 84 
Gift* of ilea (Bi monna oraeftum), 61 
Gilbert de la Pomto, 1 h 4, 185 
—of Bempringham (10887-1189), 239, 
064 

-the Englishman (fi, 1250), 458 

Gilbertine order, 844 
Gildas (5107-6707), 5, 85ff., 70, 71, 81, 
247, 202, 850 
GUla Oocmgin, 70 
CHllua Bee Gildas 

Giraldus Cambrenefs (11467-12207), 160, 
171,178, 176, 177, 188 ff., 1941!., 202, 
948 292 

Glanvillo. Bee ltanulf do 
Glastonbury, 100, 104,198, 213, 202, 272, 
813 

Glastonia, abbey of, in I.ife ufGildax, 2fi2 
Olcwlwyd Guvaelvawr or Glewlwyd of the 
Mighty Grasp, mm id Arthur’s jiorters, 
251 

Gloucester, Hubert earl uf, 160,108, 256, 
258 

Gloueetiter (Ihrmiele. Be« Itobert at 
Gloucester 

Uloucrtter, at Smith Ettglteh Legendary, 
See Ixsgendary 
Gnomic Ver*e», O. E., 21H 
Godard, in tlavefak, 803 
Godfrey of Bouillon, cvele of, 291 * 

-of Cambrai and Winchester, 191 

Gndiva, Lady, 864 

(lodtidin, Aiutlriii, 249 

Godrio, in Battle of Mnldm, 145 

-Ht (1005 7~1170}, 875; Cantu* Beati 

Gadriri, 220 

Godrich, household of, in Havehh, 008, 
HU4 

Godwin, 111, 189 
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Golagroe and Gawain, 812, 383, 834 
Goldburgh, In Havelok, 803, 804, 851 
Golden Legend , the , 55, 184, 843 
Golias, bishop, and Qoliardic Poem, 177, 
189,190, 364 

Goliath, in Cursor Mundi, 843 

GoUanos, 2., 58, 61 

Gorloie, in Arthurian legend, 259 

Gdtaland, 26, 27 

Gfttar (Gautoi), 27 

Goths, the, 21, 35 

Gottfried von Strassburg, 268, 273, 816 
Gower, John <1825 7-1408), 191, 204, 277, 
280, 282, 382, 389; Gonfemo Amantie, 
136, 2HG, 291, 347, 832 
Onwther, Sir, 311, 314 
tlraelmt, 296 

Grafton, Richard {d. 1572), 170 
Grail, the Holy, in Arthurian romance,261, 
268, 270 ff.; The Quest, 190, 271, 272; 
QuHe del Si (fraal, attributed to Hap, 
271 

Grave, The, 147 

Gravet, Staneae of the, 248, 249, 250 
Gray, T., 275 
Great North Hoad, 178 
Green, J. R., 1U8, 201 
Greene** Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, 
210 

Gregorian Gnwjx»ls at Corpus Christ! 

College, Cambridge, 72 
Gregory IX, 208 
— - Naaiausum, 74 

- of T»nrs, 26, (17. 117 

-tint t trout, Ht, 58, 61, 75, HI, Hf», 

86, 96, 108, 117, 224, 281, 847, 865; 
Alfred** \omun of Cura PattoraUe, 
91, 92; WeiTertli’H version of thu JHa- 
logue h, 195, and the English hoy sluvus, 
234, 861, 379, 8HU 
Gregory, St, Trental* of, 812 
Grain, C. W. M., ix, 4H, 91 
Grondel, in Beowulf, 2, 11, 22, 28, 28,116 
Grendlw mere, 27 
Orme Knight. Bee Qawayne, Sir 
Grettir, 27 
Orrttif Saga, 27, 28 
Gudin, maker of Arthur’s spear, in 
laiyaimm, 265 
Grim, hi Havelok , 803, 804 
Giimbald of Ht Hertini, Flanders, abbot 
of Winchester, H9, 92 
Grimm, Jacob, 55, 383 
OiintMhy, ni Havelok, 808, 851, 864 
Grometente, Robert (d. 1253), 208, 204 ft., 
209, 210, 842, 853; ChAteau d’Amour, 
204, 848 

Gupta, cardinal, 288 
Guest, K. A,, 888 

—— Lady Charlotte (Mahlnogion), 247, 
252, 258, 276 

Gnlboux, (JamUngian heroine, 808 
Guido da Colonna, 170 
Guildford. Bee Nicholas of 
Guillaume de Paleme, 281. See Wiliian 
o/P. 

Guillaume le Martchal, 479 
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Guinevere, or Guenever, 261, 262, 266, 
270, 812, 818, 827 
Guingelot, Wade’s boat, 218 
Guinnion, castle of,*246 
Guisburn, priory of, 181 
Guisnes, 356 

Gundicarius (Gundaharius), king of the 
Burgundians, 83 

Guntharius, in Waltharim (Waldhere), 
82 

Guthere, in Waldhere and Widsith, 38, 
85 

Guthlae, St, in Old English, 51, 52, 58; 
life of, 85, 86, 131, Sec Felix of Croy* 
land 

Guthlaf, in Beowulf and Ftnnehurh, 31 
Guy of Warwick, Sir, 218, 282, 293, 294, 
302 ff. 

Gwalohmel - Gawain, in the Welsh Triads 
and in the Mabinogion, 269 
Gwestad, 255 

Gwevyl, son of Gwestad, 255 
Gwynn, son of Nud, 254 
Gyngalyn, in Libeawt Detconut , 812 

Habbie, Simeon, piper of Kilbarohan, 290 
Haddeby, in the Baltic, 94 
Hades, king of, in Preiiteti Annuwn, 251 
Hadrian, abbot, 6, 71 77, 82 

Hadrian IV (Nicholas Broakspear), 1H5 
Haethoyn, in Beowulf, 24 
Uagail (Old Norse alphabet), 10 
Hagano, in Waldhere and Wulthariut, 82, 
83 

Hagona, in Waldhere and Widsith, 83 

Hakluyt, Richard, 95 

"Hal wes thu, folde, Bra rnodor,” 3 

Hales, J. W., Folia Litteraria, 218 

Hales. Hoc Alexander of 

Hales. Hite Thomas do 

liaifdun, 25 

Halgn, ni Beowulf, 25 

Halgoland, 94 

Hull Mri&enhad, 229, 284, 862 
Halidon llili, 367 

Hama, In Beowulf and Widtith, 26, 85 
Hamauorum, pagus, 84 
Hamlet, 16, 292 
//rtwd/y«j (7 Sjpiiif. Bee Mannyug 

Harewood, Leeds, Buehtcurth Gospels, 
written by a pi lest of, 132 
Harold, 149, 150 

-Uodwinssnn, 278 

- —- the Fair*haired, 20 
Harrowing of Hell, 4H, 49. Bee also 251 
Hartmann, of., 192 

- V0 n Aue, 288, 280 

Harun-ar-Rashid, 158 
Hastings, battle of, 111. 149 If., 157 
Hattuariorum, pagua, 84 
Hdvamdl, 62 

Havelok the Pune, 218,277,2H6 (Lag of), 
287, 2HB, 803, 805, 806, 809, 815, 351, 
360, 884, 867, 899 

Hawkyit and Dawkyn and Tomkyn, in 
The Turnament of Totenham, 866 
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Hay, Sir Gilbert, 201 

Haymo, 117 

Heatlda, nr Hedda, 77 

HealMene, in HeowMf, 22, 25, HI, 82 

Hoardrod, in Heowulf, 24 

Heame, T., 148 

Heathobeardtui, the, in Heowulf, 24, 25 
Hcdwig, 220 

Helena, Ht, finder uf tbo CrosB, SB, 6(1, 
183, 131 

Helfta, in Saxony, convent, 229 
HeltjnkmSa JliUrvarSiwomr, Old Nome 
jtoem, 21 

-- Hunditmhtna II, Old Norae poem, 

21 

Holgi, son of Halfdan, 25 
HelioTtd, 46, 47 
Hehas of Jerusalem, 130 
H61in do ilorrmi, 273 
Hell, Eleven Vain* of, 227 
Hemmgburgh. See Walter of 
Jlenrtyng , Frtmrlm of, 218, 303 
IlotigoHt, in Fnmburh, HI, 82. See alno 
104, 246 

Henry 1, 161, 164, 157, 162, 222, 256, 
27H, 386 

-H, 166, 157. 107,171 ff., 176, 381, 

IK5, 1HH, 1H0, l»l, 111?, 11IM, 202, 288, 
218, 258, 264, 272, 807, HH7, 307, 808 

- Ill, 180, 181, 1U4, 288, 238, 837, 

H68 

-IV, 822 

***— of Bracton or Bratton (d, 1208), 
181 

-of Huntingdon (1084 ?-l 165), 160, 

160,162,166ft., 170, 172, 171, 101, 218, 
257, 262, 886, 337 

-— of Saltruy (fl, 1150), 101, 474 
Heoden (HeSinn), in lieur, 87 
HetidtmingaB, the, in JJettr , 87 
Heorogar, m Heowulf, 26 
lieurnt, HrnthgaiNliall, m Heowulf, 22 
Hooroweard, in Hemulf, 26 
Hnorronda, mmiatrel, in Hear, 87 
Herbarium , Old linglMi, 186 
Herbert, O., 232 

—- of HohIuuu (11 . 1162-1186), 44H 
Here Pmphenj, 218 
Jletobt'nld, in Heowulf, 21 
iiemmid, in Heme ah, 23, 26 
Horeward (tl. 1070 1071), HI, 2H7, 864 
Herbert. Nee lied Hook of 
iferliiaun, in Walthunm, 82 
llormenegild, Ht, 105 
Hr roar it r Sugu, 85 
IfcHHtd, 77 

Hotel (Hetfiiin), in Etui run, 87 
Ilnftinn, 37 
Hettiun, If,, vili 

Hot ware (Ohattuttiii), in Itetnrulf, 26, 
2H 

Heurodyw, in Sir Orfeo, HU 
Hiarramli, father of HeSimi, 27 
Hiafinwgar, 87 

molten, a. (1642-4716), 81, 147, 882 
*’ High teat thou Urae," 460 
Hilar ion, 74 


Hilariua, 191 

Hilda or HIM, St 1611-680), abbew 
of Htroomodialh, Whitby, 42, 43, 45, 
82 

Hildebrandtlied, the, 36 
Hildeburh, in Heowulf, 31 
IUldegard, St, of Bingen, 229 
Hildilid, or Hddciitha, St, abbww of 
Barking, 74 

Hildr, daughter of Hfigni, 37 
liiltgund, m Wnlthariu* and Waldhtre , 
82 ff. 

HiOrvarfir, brother-in-law of Hr61fr, 25 
Hippornodon. Sto Ipomedon 
Ihtperka Famina, 69, 70 
Hnaef, in Heowulf and Widtith, 28, 81, 
82, 81 

Hoefuftlnwin of Egill Skaltagrimaaon, 
62 

Hnol, king rtf Brittany, 2.7,1, 260 

Hogm, 37 

Ilolinehed, H., 170 

Holkofc, llobmt, Month tote*, 214 

Holm, iu Norway, 179 

JIuluferncH, 142 

Holy Hmnan Ktnpire, 31H 

Holy wood. Nee JoIihumoh de Sacra Bomto 

Homer, 77, 170 

llonulifH, Uhl Knglmli (h«v oImo Aelfria, 
Wulfatiut, etc.), 218 
——- Middle Hngliidi, 221 
Homoiua Auguxtodninaut, Elucidarium of, 
848 

Horace, 76, 198, 221 
Horant, in Eudrun, 87 
ilorzn, Banbth viking. 287 
Horn Vhiltle, 200, 2H2, 201 
Horn, King, 218, 281, 287, 291 ff., 229. 
808 ff., 809 

Horn, The Gent of King, 8«6 
Horologtum, Old Hngllan, 186 
Horaa, 104 

Horatmann, 0., 388, 840 
HoHtiitiillere, the, 189 
IIothbrodduH, 25 
Hoveden, John (d. 1275), 191 
Hoveden. Heo Koger t»f 
Hiethel, in Heonulf, 24 
Hrethrie, in Heowulf, 26 
Hrftarr (Hot), emi of Halfdan, 28 
Hrourckr (ltoiicua), 25 
Hrftlfr, 2ft 

Kraki, 25, 27 

Hrdff* Soi/u Kruku, 2 S, tl 
Hrothgar, in Heowulf and Widtith, 30, 
22, 23, 24, 26, 29, 82, 84 
Hrothwuif, in Heowulf and Widtith, 38, 
26, 84 _ 

Huohoim of the Awlo Ityaln, 888 m 
lluo de ltotelande (a. 1185), 130,270,385. 
Hen also tjntmedan 

Ifueil or Hind, king of Scotland, 363 
Hugh rtf Kirkatall (0, 1200), 450 
Hugo de Ht Victor, 238, 283, 384, 856 
Hugo, Victor, 279 

Munfei'th (Unferth), king'a “orator,** In 
Heowulf, 22 
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Hum, the, 33, 35 
Huntingdon. See Homy of 
Huon of Bordeaux, 232 
Hope, 343 

llmbandnuin, Song of the t 370 
llunbaivV* Menage, 4, 39; runes in, 
12 

Hwaetberct. Bee EusobiuR 
Ihoon holy chireche in under vote, 226 
Ilygd, in Beowulf, 23, 24 
Hygelac, in Beowulf, 23, 24, 25, 26, 29, 
41 

HyndlulidS, Old Nome poem, 23 
Ider, 297 

Iguma, in Arthurian legend, 259 
Iguatim, HjhUIi'h of, lendering by Grosso- 
teste, 204 
Ilchoster, 205 
Iliad , 293 

Illtyd, St, St Iltut or lltutus (fl. 520) of 
Lantwit Major, Wales, 66, 67, 69 
llmington, 120 
Imma, in Bode, 10 
In Diebut Dominieit, 227 
Ine, laws of, 97, 96 

Ingold, m Beowulf and Wtdeith , 24, 25, 
34 

Ingialdr, 25 
Inuooent lit, 193 

— IV, 201 
Iona, 80, 42 

Jvomedon, Hue de Rotelande, 190, 270, 
2K1, 2B5, 2H6, 291, 813, 814 
Ireland, English students resort to, 71 
ironaeu*, Aelfrio’s homily on, 118 
Irene, Ht, 74 
Isaac, 46, 123 

Isabella, In Meature for Mennure, 1 
1 houI t, 27217., 2UH, 310. See also Tris¬ 
tram 

Isidore of Seville, 71, 75, 80, 224, 843, 
486 

—— St, etymologies of, 119 
Iile of Birds, 889 

-of Man, in Horn, 804 

Itwnbrai, Sir, 289, 292, 815 

Jacobean lyrists, 862 
Jacobus a Yoragine (1280-1298), 55, 184, 
848 

James VI, -4rt of Poetic, 291 
-G. I*. U., 287 

— Ht, 118, 281 
Jamnes, legend of, 185 
Janns, temple of, 96 

Jarrow, 5, 72, 78, 79, 88, 85, 89 
Jagpn, or Joshua, in Parliament of the 
Mr** Age*, 888 

Jean de HautevMe (6. 1184), 198 

-de Maun, 99 

Jebb, Samuel, 207 
Jeremiah, 74 

Jerome, Ht, 66, 70, 75, 108, 117, 120, 
189, 856 

Jerusalem, in the legend of the Cross, 184 
Jmuiilan, Battle of, 856 


Jesus, Orm’s treatment of the name of, 
225. Sec also Childhood of, and under 
Christ 

Jews, persecutions oflpl 76; Jewish legends, 
63, 133; Jewish writers, 478; Jewry at 
Oxford, 202. 

Joannes de Garlandia (fl. 1230), 198, 194 
Jocelin of Brakelond (fl. 1200), 176 
Johannes de Sacro Bosco (d. 1252), or 
John of Holywood, 200 
John Chrysostom, 164 

- de Bromyarde, Summa Pratdi- 

eantium, 367 
- do Celia, 178 

-de OxenedeH, or Oxnoad (d. 1293 ?), 

450 

-de TayBtf'r or Taxsler (d. 1265), 182 

-, king, 175, 194, 198 

-monk of Worcester, 162 

— of Basingstoke (d. 1252), 204, 207 

- of Corvey, Abbot of Aothelney, 

89, 92 

—— of Doncaster, 867 

-of Gaddesden (d. 1361), 453 

-of Guildford, 238 

-of Lindobergh, 843 

- of Salisbury (d. 1180), 178, 176, 

183 fl., 202, 214, 216 

-of Trokelowe (fl. 1880), 181 

—of Worcester, 162 

-prior of Hexham (fl. 1180), 161 

- Ht, Evangelist, 74, 198, 854 

- Ht, of Beverley, 82 

—— Ht, the Baptist, 74, 126 

- XXII, Pope, 212 

John, Baatinn of, by Pseudo-Melito, 75 
— — the lie eve, 468 

Jonah, in Pearl and Patience, 828, 825 
Jdnsson, Arngrim, 81 
Jordanes, 85 
Joseph, 74 

- of Exeter (fl, 1190), Flat lie gum 

Arthurut (Antioehein), lo5, 488 

- of Arlmathaea, 138, 271, 272 

Josephus, 224 
Josian, in lievtt, 805, 806 
Judas, 840 
Jude, Ht, 854 

Judith, 48, 49, 77, 110, 124,187, 141 fl., 
150, 280 

Judith, daughter of Charles the Dahl, 88 
Julian, iu Aldholm’s treatise on virginity, 
74 

-of Toledo, 70 

Juliana, Ht, 68, 229 
Julius Valerius, 135 
Jullevllle, L. Petit de, lx 
Juniiius, 76 

Jupiter, in Alfred’s BoKthiiu, 101 
Jusserand, J. J., lx, 2 
Justina, Ht, 74 
Juvenal, 68, 76 
Juvenous, 76 

Kaerraerflin, 266 

Kai or Kay, Hir, a knight of Arthur, 
250, 254, 255, 260, 812, 818 
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Kurlamngnut Haifa, 2*3 
Karkmeyuf and the Uuzrprr, 228 
Katharine, St, l.ur ,a\ 229 
Keats, J,, 275 ' • ‘ 

Kenipis, Thomon a, 99 
Keutdm, HI, 336, 832 
Kent, lawn of, Uh 

Kentish Chrottiek, 111, 112, Hm 
tinder Chronicle 

.Sermons, Old, 221 

Kenulph, bishop of Winchester, 125 
Kiusttsveiie, 844 
Kiibarchan, 290 

Kilwardby, lUibert (d, 1279), 210 
Kilyd, 254 

Kinbelin, in Layamon, 287 
Kirk ham, monastery of, 842 
Kirkstall. See Hugh of 
Kittmlgd, 0. L., ix 
Knight of Curtesy, 800 

0 f the Burning Pestle, 292 
-—■ of the, lied Wueld, 294 
Kflgel, K„ 21 
Kolbijjg, K., ix 
Krebs, H., 105 
Kudruti, Austrian poem, 87 
Kullmch and dlwen, 247, 230 fT. 
Kyuiry, early poetry of, 249 
Kynftylan, hall of, 975 


Labbf?H Cone ilia, Hit) 

Luctantius, f»8, 70 
Ludy of the Fountain, 238, 274 
Lai le Freine , See Mario de Fra not; 
l.muhwAl, Fir, 296 
Lu mentation of Souls, 850 
Lancelot, 290 , 201 , 207 , 870 , 271 , 273 , 
018, 809; pms.. rnuouiee, 201, 2 10, 
Ml; Lancelot tbi Ur, IW 
Lund of Cakaygne, 905 
Liuifcrth, hitter of, 120 
Liwdmne (Hl{)5? -1UH9), 12H, 149, IfiS, 
151 , 282 ’ 


Litnglund, 25)2. Non ulso Piers Plowman 
.LiMigroK, 34 

Lfingtofi. Sue Mder of 

Linigtrjn,Ht*)j)h<‘)i,iirehliiH)jfipfd,I 22 H ),200 

Lantwit Major, 00 
Lunvnl, 295 
Lnou, monks of, 85 0 
Lapidaries, 400 
Far, 140 

Limumie, Mr, 291 

Luthumn, LtUdreim or 1,oiling, Irish 
p noee, Oh 

Lmnliuts in Yirain and tinwuin, 312 
Lauuhtl Landuiatl, 295 
Luiinfal , Miles, Thou, Chehlre, 295 
ri "'L -'91, 291, 205, 299, 310 

Jifivonhuut, jto-hard (ll, 13*0), 465 
Lawrence, hh,hop „f Durham, 191 

Laws, Old Ktigiiuh, LIU. Hm id ho the 
nhujiti-r on Alfred, it? if. 

Lag Folk's Muss Honk, 853 
Layamon (tl, IsUHtj, 187, 139 , 170, 21H, 
U'i t 28410, 204 , 805. 278, 2h7, 3HH 
292. 887, 873, 378, 893, 398 ’ ’ 


L*\ ton, in Hlryj**>’» PCrksmstirai 

Memorial*, 212 

l a tarn*, Faffing of, by fLlurius, | 9 | 
l»*«r or Lwir, in the llr»i* and t Arum<*/,»>*, 
171, 23-5, 287, 830, Sir** al»-> Liyr 
Lfffhduwk, The, loO, p.'i, }.v. 

Lnjeudnro i, 317, 33.'. Hre at %.. under 
various munis 

Legendary, South Knghsh, 134, 833 f 
840, 341 


Lnicht, A,, 102 

lahto, ilsmuh royal resident*-**, 2? 

Ireland, J,. 131 
Leo IV, Oh 
Isolde (d. 1072), 131 
Lepidu*. Cotniui, 95 
~“*™ Mului'i, 95 
Irf-wes, buttle iif, 308 

L<*wi«, "Monk," 2-; 
of Dav am. 212 
> the J'l'.u .. 4? 

Leyden nddlr, til 


/ ah. out ui Sir l.zhfaus ,«»? l,;taus 

JHmunw, 2«2, 2H-L 2*.’. 295. 812 
falter MmsUvrum, 20 
Limtair Magna, LtmudnMme, 343 
Ltimdn (‘anile f/LierfoAj, £151 
Lindtjnf, 132 
Limlodarn*'. 5, 83, «6, ho 
fund If'Unit- (tomtit. The, 14, 72. IM 
f/lsle, W., 128 

Little's <i>et, prior* at thfarnt, 909, 210 
Llonghxrlh (wipjsiwul to IVirtattioulh), 
250 

ldad and Lhrtly*, 3..2 
L!yr, 2 >2, 235, Hee alwu Inmf 
Idvwartdi ILn {IM4»? 4)4!*«, 348, 849, 
275 


Llywelyii, in Maimyng, 851 
Trinea of Wale*, l«0 
ap Oruffufi, 863 
Iiudge, Thomas, 393 
Legres, in Arthurian legend, 2711 
Lollards, the, 904, 371 
Lombard, I*. t« r. Master nf the .Sentence# 
201, 208, 810 IT. 

Long Life , 22H 
Lmigfi'How, 147 
Lorens, f»5re, 351 
lumen , nr t‘nun#*, OH, 0‘1 
Lot, F,, 202 

Loth and Lot, in Aithunan legend, 259, 
820 

Lot.-s Fitters, 878 
Louis IX, 330, 354 
LuiHiMbiuy, T, U,, s 
Liianl, IL 11, 188, 204 
Lntian, 70 

Ltirnt tie (hist, 273 ** 

LueiiiH, in Male Arthme, 813 
Ltiny, Ht, 74, 360 

Ludwig the Punts, lute », v Tim, an, y(i 
Luke, Ht, 74 
Lul, letter fruui, 79 
iiiuuby, .1, H„ 140 
Luimuid, sen nf, in Layamon, 836 
tutor lion, Thoimt, do ' 
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rranlhmpy, twli*f in, 316 
VdKato, SHf» 

{fkevi^Mt 124 

yrndliMijr* Hir Squirt Mrhlrim, 291 

ynnrukc, 2?U 

r riM, Herleian (H.M. 22:.»), SfiQ ff ,870, 
57# 

*bcl,d*»»ght«rofll«>br > rt f’itzhunmn.aW 
ahinagmn, 249, 2.*2, 253, 26-.. 260, 
271, 276. Hw elan Ledy C. Gtu*t 
arph*r*<«ti, J„ 276 
*dd*n, K., 2f.U, .122, 326, 32« 
nolilune. Hr* MalrtoH, Jloltlr nf 

eghtrunii*, king Atigirwy, *»7 
'at/** 1 * t'har/a, <7« fftr Km ft Hrcnhny 
hi* CHtfimHthttu of, 876 
•ilUnd, 9. W , in Traill’* Social Kng- 
land, 80S 

HI. 74, 75. M 

ttlw.lm of nontiana (Malcolm Ilf), 140 
'ntdm, The Battle of, 48, 109, 125, 
187, 145, 144, 150, 27# 
f iiJkln And .lankin, in imul Both Sermun, 
920 

eltpiahury Abbey. 7M, 189. Hoc William 
pf M*tm*cbnrj 

ulory, Hir Th'imae, 245, 248, 268, 960, 
975, 994, 908. 2W9 
;*tnbre#, legend nf, 188 
'nmvryltttit, Son of /.Wr, 982, 255 
tnodortUt'* Trawl*, 807 
eniUu*. H5 

imnTna.ItoWt.nf itmnne(fl.laHH 1858) 

i jlaoatyna Sjftm*, ole ), 204, 888, 840, 
4i. «44 m, m 
!anorbi»r Cartto, Walt*, 194 
lanueerljrta, 7 

;*p. Weller 16. 1900) l Be Sag it 

CaeiaUum, del Ht Ornat, ute.), 

187, m H8, 176, 177, 18# ff„ 964, 
«70. 971, «7«, 867 

JrtaTof Bbetau, *89 
ieiwllUnui dome*. 91 
lareolf, 69 

Eaiwun, chronicle of the abbey of; 959 
'•naret, uleter of Kdward eetneUng, 140 
fSgmret, St, Lift of, m 
[vpTeritt, in Pearlm 
[mImoo, Boota* (1028-1062?), 191 
Afi« At France, 289, 989, 970, 974, 
291, 294, *94, 806, 462 
_La4 I* JWn*, 281, 800 

HI ^Le^fhtkaritfeuiUe (The Honay> 

liJ^J^liarob *9 M al r a hiori, king of 
OomwitU* *78, *74, 810 
r ar k, 8t, 29* 

jrrtM* Feaat, panebki of, be Okeumm, 
9*9 

gmfe, AdKB.206, *09 

hm w “ 

MM* 

& i*. i. 


Martyrnhgy, Bede'*, 80 

- The, West Saxon, 105, 106 

Mery, the Virgin, 64* 74,115,1*6, 1*7, 
220, 248, 297, 821, 842, 848, 858, 
856. Hoe elm> the following: 
Cmpamo Marine end Autmptio 
Marine, 232 

Five Joy* of the Virgin, The, 281 
faftong of we I,efdi t 282 
On God Urtitun of ure Lefdi {A 
Good OrUon of Our Lady), 282 
Prayer to Our tody, A, 282 
Prayer to the Virgin, A, 282 
Samte Maria Virgtne, 220 
Song to the Virgin, A, 232 
Mary of Kgypt, St, Life of, 181 
Mery Magdalene, Ht, 311 
Math, ton of Mathanwy, 262 
Metilde, queen of Homy I, 151, 167 
Matthew of Westminster, 179 

-Hi, 94 

Mitxnar, £., Sx 

Maud, omprew, 166 

Maxen Wledig, bream of, 952 

Maxima, abbess, 75 

Maxitnian, emperor, 58 

Mead, W. E. (tfrrtfn), 266 

Medraut, or Modrad, or Movdred, 2*8 

Meilrr.etory of, in GiraldutCambrentU,171 

Melchior, in William of Paleme, 816 

Molchixedek, 74 

Melior tt idmne, 460 

Mnliyagraunoe, of Malory, 262 

Melroiw, chronicle of, 174 

Mfliwa*, king of Bommet, 262 

Mmtlaglum, 149 

Merchant'* Second Tale, 298, 299 
Mercia, 60, 125 
law* of, 98 

Mercian ami elk (or Chronicle of Aethd- 
Jtutd), 109, 110. 8*e *l»o under 

Aetbel8aed, the I<ady of Marcia 
Merlin, prophecies of, 169, 170, 198, 
258, 856 j in the Brute, *59, 259, 966 
(Seermems, in Layamon); in the 
romeooM, 298, 268 {Vita Merited, 
Suite de Merlin, Myrflin, in Welsh 
tradition), 969, 271 (Bobert d* 

Borroa’*) 

Mersudonfens, 58 
Metre , Bede'e tract* on, 80 
Michael. St, 184, 297, 889 
Middle Agee, the, 99, 198, 161. 187, 
278, 294, 999, 800, 806, 868, 866, 871 
Migne, Patrologia, 166, 90S, 350 
Miller, T., trane, of Bede, 44, 96 
Milton, J., 48, 164, 870 
Milne, St. 106 

Mind of Man (B mean* mode), 69 
Minot, Laurenoe (18007-18527), 990, 885, 
852, 856 

Modrad, or Mordred, in Arthurian legend, 
98579600., 966,818 
Moharnmedaoiam, 158 
Moliire, J. B. P., 871 
Mommsen, Theodor, 65, 66, 68, 70 
Monmouth. Bee Geoffrey of 

32 
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Monte Cftsuinn. 314 
Monte. Bee Hebert of 
Montfort. Bee Simon do 
Moral Orff. Bee Forma Morale 
Morgana, chronialc of the abbey of, 266 
Morgan le Fay, 5165, 327 
Morley, H., viii, 47, 21H 
Morley. Bee Daniel of 
Morris, It., 116, 218 
Morte Arthure {£sgliah rime and allitera¬ 
tive versions), 286, 270, 281, 384, 290, 
818, 883 
Moaes, 184, 326 
Mucins, consul, 06 
Mule eani Frein, La, 296 
Milnchner Brut, 386 
Myrgingae, the, in Widoith, 84, 86 

Napier, A, H., 63, 66, 125, 120, 183 
Narouenu, 74 

Nochtan, king of the Hots, 82 
Nectkam, Alexander (1167-1217), 108, 
227, 288, 230, 307 

Neilson, George, fluchown of the A trie 
Ryttlr, 284 
Nomnivua, 70 

Nenuius or Nymriaw (fl. 790), 91, 05, 
66, 68, 70, 71, HI, 100, 246 ft., 260, 
867, 268, 288, 336 
NeoU, lit, Live* of, 90, 131 
Nero, 220 

Kent, ‘Hhe Helen of WhIos,” daughter of 
Hhya ap Tewdwr, 194, 256 
Neville’s Cross, battle of, Bf»7 
Newburgh, Hoc William of 
Nicholas of Guildford (tl. 1210), done 
of Fortishiun, Dm set, 298 
Nicholae, Ht, linayr of, by Hdarius, till 
Nimlemut, (impel of, 133 
Niflbeim, 63 

Niger, Italph (fl. 3170), 450 
Nimrod, In Alfred’s IWtlmu, 101 
Nithhad, in Dew, 30 
Norman literature, 447 
Normans, coming of the. 136, 149, 151, 
166 

North Hua, the, 92 

Northumbria, 6, 14, 60, 62, Hi, 89 
(literary centre of western Mnrojie}, 
805} school of ehrmtidi'M, 161 , dialect, 
132 

Notker of Ht Gall, Ml, 99 
Nufl, father of (Iwynu, 255 
Nutt, A., 253, 271, 372 

Ockham. Hmi William of 
(Marian, 290 
Odin, 8 

Ode of Ohtritnn (d, 12(7), <001 
-- - Ht, 163 
(hly•try, 208 

Git*, 11 * Heawulf ami KWxifA, 26, 81 
—— in The Hattie of Mntd>m, Ho; 
legend of, 31H 

-laws of, 0 H 

Off arum, Vila* Unarm, 84 
Obihere ( 9 . 880), Vi 


Ohihere, in Ueowulf, etc,, 94, 36 
Olaf, 287 

Old Gorman poems, 147 
Old Wim* Tale, 294 
Olif and Landret, 288 
Olivier, or Olivet In Sir Fentmbrat (Piera- 
bras), 284, 803 

Olwen, daughter of Yspadadsn Fen Kawr, 
364 

OhMtt. Bee Kvlhwch and O. 

Onela, in Beowvdf, 34, 26 
Ongentheow, in Beowulf and Wideith, 
24 ff. t 84 

Ordericus Vitalis (3075-1148?), 182, 168, 
170 

Ordlaf, in Finruburh, 31 
Orestes and Fyladn*, 314 
Orfeo, Sir, 2H1, 2HH, 294, 295, 299, 300. 
310, 311, 

Orm (fl. 1200°) (and Oiniuhm), 222 0., 
375, 376, 3H0 ft,, 394, 308, 3t», 399 
Orosins, Faulim, 06, 70, Hi, 93 ff.. 239 
Ojjdietis and Ktirydire, 294, 311 ; m 
Alfred’s Hot finite, 100 
OhIh'Mi (fl, 1090), monk of Oanlerhuiy, 
153 

Osbcrl dr* (‘hue (fl, 1130), H9 
Osiuf (Ordlaf V), m Hmuulf, 31 
thorny, Ahlny rtf and Annals of, 178, 
182, 257 

fhmtwie }H*ems, the, 275 
Oswald, Ht, king of Northnmhiin, 82, IMA, 
120, 121, 1(8 

* Hi, arehbHmp of York, 118 
0»w\, Oswin, of Nutlhimihns, 19. 380 
Offiird, Old High (uritian port, IK 2 hk 
mhn IV, 109 
dttarr, 20 
Otnrl, Sir, 302 
Ovid, 70, 107, 221 

Owayn'it, Hir, visit to Purgatory, 339 
Oweui, in timiinl, 274 
Out mot S'ujhtiomte, 219, 292, 228, 
23H ff., 291, <J0f 

Owitit, one of the srnts'a of the Hath. 

a uitA titaptl*, 182 
Oaemsles, Hw ,1,.h«i *tft 
Oxford, Gninhahrs visit to, 80, Tidl 
nnllHtmiiM, 2U3, Mach Ptiar* Mills and 
Ituad. 2u2; t*n>) Frtars Mill. 202; 
Ffiwhctn’ Bridge, 299 Grand Font of 
Kidlv lUulgr, 009; Durham (Trinity) 
(Allege, 217, not nt, mo, 58?; ana 
Paris, 152, 185 ff , 222, 253, Merlon 
College, 213, 332} }tr<‘fo*snr*bif>« of 
'* Anglu H»xou“ at, 382; 4r*ry, 908; 
Church of Ht K4w#r»(, 209, Ht Kbba's, 
202; HI Fridesaide, ttfl. (08 • 

Padua, Hairt»«th.<rj»e at, 213 
Paltuumi met PnUnnoti, 270, 286 
Falettno, Mielmrl Heot at, 19W 
Pant* mer, «»r 1 Mack water, 41, 144 
i’aolo Aod Fraunosoa, 970, 565 
Harnilitn, in, 154 

Farrae, the, mi Alfred’# floflhlu*, 100 
Farcy tWed, 300 
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Paris, Gaston, 269, 288, 286, 290, 826 

-Matthew (d. 1269), 163, 160, 174, 

178 ft, 179, 182, 183. 204, 214, 864 

-Notre-Dame, cathedral school of, 

188, 200; Q war tier Latin, 185; abbey 
of St Victor, 183; lie de la Cit4, 183, 
185; hill and ohnrch of Sainte-Gene- 
vi4ve, 188, 184; English scholars of, 
152, 177, 183 ft, 283; Sorbonne, 216; 
influence of, 149, 222 
Parker, Matthew, 89, 90 
Parliament of the Three Age*, 883, 884 
Parthcnopaous, 286 
Par then opex do Bloia, 286 
Partonopr, 286 

Purzival, 269,271,280. Sco also Wolfram 
von EHchtmhaoh 
PaMohasius Itadbortun, 124 
Paeeiane of Martyrs, 75 
Patemotter, 220, 875, 376 
PatomoBter, Kentish versions of tko, 
866 

Patience , 820 ft, 888, 884 
Patrick, St (878-468), (16, 68, 70, 889, 
486 

Paul, H., ix 

-Lanfranc’a kinsman, 158 

— St, 72, 74, 116, 227 
Paul, Jirvelution of, 75, 86 

— Vision of St, 118, 227 
Pauli, H., 91, 102 
Paulinus, 75, 81 

-of Pdriguonx, 76 

PauluH Diaeonus, 85 

— Quaestor, 76 

Peacock, Thotu&H Love, The Misfortune* 
of Klphin , 252, 276 

Pearl, 148, 296, 820 ft, 826, 829, 882, 
833, 378 

Peasants’ lUtvolt, 871 
Peokham, John (d. 1292), 210 
Pegge'g Life of Urosieteite, 204 
Pwagius (fl. 400-418), 00 
Pettlarth library, Welsh MS. In, 252 
Penitential*, 87 
Peraldus, William, 855 
Perceval U Galloi*, 271 
Percy veils, Sir (Peroaval, Peroavall, Per- 
eivil), 267, 269, 271, 272, 284, 289, 
294. See also Partival 
Perrthtr, ton of Evrawc, 258, 271 
Pericles of Tyre, 185 
Persian, 70 

Perugia, chapter of, 212 
Peter de la Celle, 180 
—— Gregoiy's deacon, 105 

-of Bloie (ft 1100—1204), 178, 170, 

<£87, 188 

-of Langtoft, 844, 350 ft, 858, 478 

-St, 118 

— the writer, 802 
Peter, Revelation of, 86 
Peterborough, abbey of, 898 
Peterborough (Cynewulf), 49 
Peterborough. See Benedict of 
Peterborough Chronicle, 109, 111 ft, 188, 

888, 887, 867 


Feterhouse, 205 
Petrarch, 216 

Petrus Comestor, 154, 192, 226, 843 
Peutinger Table, 71 • 

Phantasma Madulphi, 332 
Philip H, 807, 308 

-de Valois, 857 

-the Bold, 854 

Philippa, queen, 358 
Philocosmia (Adelard), 153 
Philomela, in Orosius, 95 
Philosophia (Adelard), 158 
Phoenix, 42, 52, 58, 59 
Physiologus of Thetbaldus, 227. See also 
60, 239 

- Old English, 59, 60. See also 

Bestiaries. 

Pierre d’Ailly, Imago Mundi, 209 
Piers Plowman, Vision of, 281, 291, 884, 
848, 849, 352, 357, 860, 809, 871, 378 
Piers the Usurer, talc of, 841, 846 
Pilate, Pontius, 272 
Pilkington, Gilbert, 306 
Plato, 99, 187, 213 
Plcgmund (d. 914), 92 
Plegwin, Bede’s letter to, 80 
Pliny, the elder, 78, 80, 81, 191 
Plummer, G., 79, 81, 88, 86, 98, 104,112 
Pluto, 295 
Plynlimmon, 250 

Poema Morale, 220, 227, 888, 876 
Political Songs of England, 870 
Pollock, Sir F.and Maitland,P.W.,JF/i*fory 
of English Law, 174, 181 
Poore, Biohard, bishop of Salisbury, 230 
Porphyry, Commentary on, by William 
of Ockham, 212 
Porrus (Porus), 807 
Powell, David, 262 
— York, in Social England, 869 
Powys, prince of, 190 
Praxapostolus, 77 

Preiieu Annwvn, or The Harrowing* of 
Hell, 261 

Prisoian, 114, 118, 185, 210 
Prisons, 20 

Priwen, or Pridwen, Arthm’s ship, 248, 
251 

Procopius, 28 
Prosper, 76, 76 
ProtasiuH, 75 
Protosilaus, 279 
Provencal legends, 115 
— version of Bofithius, 99 
Proverbs, Old English, 808, See also 
Hendyng and Alfred 
Prudentius, 75, 70 

Psalm *, Old English versions, 106, 147; 

Northern Psalter, 841 
Pscudo-Kalliithenee, 185 
Pseudo-Mclito, 75 
Ptolemy, 218 

Pullen, Eobert (d. 11477), 185 
Purgatory of St Patrick, 191, 474 
Pwyll, prince of Dgvad, and family of, 
202 

Pylades, 814 
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R&b&nus of Mainz, 81 
Badeliffe, Mrs, 279 

Ragnell, in Wedding of Sir Gamin, 812 
Ralph, earl of Norwich, 141 

-of Coggeshall (fl, 1207), 175 

-of Diceto (d. 12027), 158,160, 178, 

175, 188 

Ramsay, Allan, 290 
Sandal, Lord, 800 

Ranulf de Glanvillo (d, 1190), 178, 181, 
195 

Raebctall’s Univeriitiee of Rtirope, 202 

Ratramnue, 75, 117, 120, 124 

Savf Coilyear, 291 

Raymond of Pennafoxle, 855 

Real Presence, doctrine of the, 154 

Recarede, king, 105 

Red Book of Hergett, 248, 252, 203 

Roe’s Gambro-Brituh Stunt*, 202 

Reginald of St Augustine's, Canterbury, 


Regains, in Alfred's lluHhiu* and Orotuu, 
95, 100 

Reliquiae Antiquae, Wright and Haiti- 
well, 862, 865 
Renan, IS,, 258, 274 
Renauard the fox, 866 
Renaud de Beaujeu, 284 
Retinae. Bee Robert do 
Retinuet of the Great People, Song again*! 

the, A, 870 
Reynard the Pox, 866 

S ad, Xiritn'a lordship of, 249 
ns, council of, 185 
Rhcnabwy, Bream of, 258 
Rhnye, life of Gilds* by a monk of, 65 
Rhys ap Tewdwr, 250 
“7“ •»*. 250 S„ 254, 255, 278 
Rich, St Edmund, of Abingdon or Pon- 
ttgoy (11707-1240), 805, 88V, 848 
Riohwd I. 174 S„ 199, 887. Bee also 
under the romance, 

-U, 822 

-de CJonyngton {d, 1880), 458 

— of Bury, (1281-1845), 188, 218, 


of Cornwall, brother of Homy HI., 


m.itm' * lm4U + w 

-of Dover, 188 

-L’Evfifne, 184 

— prior of Hexham (fl. 1188-1154), 


Richard I, melon of King, 175 
Rtohard Gteur de Lion, 887, 807 flL 811! 

818, 899, 470 ‘ 

Richardson. B,, 819 

■ Riddlet, Old English, 49, 51, 80, 61 
rune* in, 12; Latin, 78 
Rievaulx. See Ailred of. 

Riming Poem, 82, 874 
Rish&nger, William (12607-18127), 181 
Ritson, J,, 801 
Robert, archbishop, Hi 
— ■*» Monte (11107-1186), or Bober 
Of Torigni, 168, 170, 172, 175, 250 


Robert of Cricklade (1157 1170). 391 

— of Gloucrstcr (r. 13U0) and his 
CkniMirfr, 152, 170, 29H, 3.15 (!., 847, 
860, 877 

of Melon (d« 1187), 1 h1 

— - prior of Wiuchcstrr, 176 

—— the Englishman, or Rnbrrl de 
Rulimw (it. 114) 1148), 154 
Robert of Seedy, 2*0 
—„ the Beni, 471 
Robertson, 4. G., ix 
Robin Hood, 21H, iiO», 869, 371 
IUh*, 25 

Roger of tfnvnlrn. 16»>, 101. 172 17« 

— - of WotniMvor (•!. 12.Mi). ).'<9, l Jo, 171! 
Roland and Vrntngtt, 8*2 

Roland, talos aud tang of, 281, 288, 
291, 3»i2 

IMlc, ltivhaid, of llamj>f»lr 11290.’ 1819), 
864, 899 

Roman Breviary, 68 
litmtunt of the Umr, 280, 291, 321, 880 
Itoum, iiitm^Urt* with and intiuenoe of, 
84, 11, 79, 149, 185, 19ft 
lhmdnl, in Turnanunf of Totenbam, 806 
Rood, h'K'-ml of, 133, H41, 842. Bw» 
also Bream of the Rood and Cross 
Rosalind, in ,U Yuu take It, 298 
Bo*c*lbitu«, 212 
Rote, by Hilaries, 191 
Rom**!, Wars of the, 301 
Rmtratl and Ltlmtt, 291 
Round Tahlv, ihe, 235, 251, 265, 980, 
264, 206, 207, 280, 327, 880 
Rufina, Hi. 74 
Huflnus, 60, 78, 117 
Ruin, the, i, 4, 89 
Runes, 7 
Rmic Poem, 02 
Kush worth, 2., 132 
Rtahwarlh GutpeL, 139 
Buskin, 4., 217 

Ruth well Cross, ties, Dumfriwuhirii, 19, 
50, 67 

BymwiMUi, princess, in ifarm, 804, 806 


Babelhan heresy, 224 
Habrina, in (fanffrey of Manmonth, 171 
Basfcrth (Bigeferlh ?), tn Wtdaitk, 8i 
Ssgittarius. blabop of Ktnbrtm, 07 
Hi Albans, 158, 159, 114, 178, 17V, lit, 
182, 188, 214 
Kt David's, HV, 194, 190 
St Edmundabury, 102, 170, 189. Bee 
also Bury St Kdmunde 
St Gail, Bede's Death Song at, 01 
St Hubert’s abbey in th« Ardennes, 62 
St Miohasl's Mount, in Arthurian ispjrf, 

jgj 200 " ■ 

St Bwithun, 110, ISO, 191, 181 
Saint*, Id vet and Legeodt of, 190 if., 
128, 151, 229, 280, 298 
Salntsbury, G„ Kngliek Pnmtkg, WV, 
888. 850 
Saladin, 80? 

Salisbury. See John of 
Sallust, 70 
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7a toman and Mar coif, proverb dialogues, 
318 

—— and Baturn, Dialogue of, 11, 82, 
78 

■ialonios, bishop of (tap, 67 
ialtrey. Bee Henry of 
damson, 74 

-abbot, 178 

iamuel, aon of Beulaa, 70 
Jandys, J. E., Clattical Scholarship , 306 
iaraoens, in romance, 282, 298, 802, 
804 ff., 817 

Satan, in Genetic B and Paradite Lott, 
48, 47 

Saturn, in Alfred's BoUthius, 100 
Saturn. Hoe Salomon and S. 


davits, Sir Henry, 218 
fiawte* Warde, 227, 228, 856 
Saxo Grammaticus, 8,9,25,27,28,34, 87 
Saxon, Old, paraphrase of Bible, 46 
Seaccario, Dialogue de, or Dialogue of 
the Exchequer, Ed. FHz-Neale, 174 
Sosldwea, in Beowulf, 28 
Sebaarsohmidt [Jah. Sareiberienm), 184 
Bohepss, 0., 101 
Bohipper, J., 98 
Schism, the Great, 871 
Schofield, W. H., x, 61 
Scholastic*, 74 
BchrOer, A., 114 
Bcipio, 95 
Etoop, the, 8, 68 

Boot, Michael (1176 7-1284?), 168, 199 
Scotieh Feilde, 293 
Bcotlats, theological school of, 211 
Soott, Sir Walter, 199, 279, 288, 287 
Scottish Ohauoerians, 297 
Scribes, 17 


Scriptoria, 18, 168 
Boyld, in Beowulf , 2, 22, 26, 28 
Seafarer, 1, 2, 88, 42, 54, 276 
SechnaU, Hymn of St, 86 
Seouada, St, 74 

SednUos, the, at Antwerp, 72, 70 
Sempringham, 844. Set also Gilbert of 
Seoeoa7?fl, 99, 100, 918, 865 
Septuaglnt, The, 77 
Frmwn, Intel Both, 226 
Seth, 184 

Seven Bagtt of Borne, 286, 808, 809 
Seven Bine (Byrhtferth), 181 
Severn, Layamon’s house on the banks 
of, 284, 265 

Sextos Plaoidus, English version of Medi- 
cina de quadruvetlibut, 186 
Shakespeare, 1, 7, 152, 274, 276, 296, 
298, 816 
BhgUey, 870 
Shepherd ofHemae, 76 
Shirwood, W. (fi. 1960), 460 
Bidonlui, 76 

Sievers, lx, 46, 66, 60. 101, 872 
SHggforth. in Fintwbttrh, 81 
Staemund, in Beowulf, 28, 26 
Stgecic^ 121 

-archbishop of Canterbury, 116 

Sigewnlf, 191 


Sigferth or Sigwoard, 120, 127 
Signe of Death, 227 
Sigrdiifumdl, 62 
Sigrim the wolf, 862 
Simeon of Durham (fl. 1180), 90, 148, 
160 ff., 174 
Simon, abbot, 178 

-archbishop of Canterbury, 858 

-de Montfort, 180, 204, 206, 888, 

889, 868 

—— of Tournay, 466 

-St, 864 

Sinnert Beware, 226, 227 
Siward, abbot of Abingdon, 110 
Sixillo, priory of, or Six Hills, near Mar¬ 
ket ltasen, 314 
Skaldtkaparm&l , 27 
Skeat, W. W., ix, 298 
Skene, W. F., Four Ancient Booh* of 
Walet, 247, 249 

Skidldr and Skiiildmiya Saga, 26, 27, 82 

Bluye, battle of, 857, 869 

Smal&nd, 91 

Smaragdus, 117 

Smith, Mies Steel, ix 

Social Satire in Middle English, 860 

Sodom and Gomorrah, in Cltannete, 828 

Sol, in Welsh tradition, 266 

Solmus, 76, 81 

Solomon, 62, 68, 184, 205, 849 
Somme del Vicet et dee Virtue, or Li 
Livret roiaux det Vice* et det Vertui, 
or Somme le Roi, 854 
Somme l? Roi, 854 
Sophietici FAcnchi, 206 
Soul and Body Addreuee, 61, 136, 227 
Southampton, Arthur’s departure from, 
in Wane's Brut, 287 

- Minot's poem on the battle of, 

867, 869 

Spain, Moors in, 168 
Speculum Eccletlae, 208 
Spent, Sir Patrick, 800 
Spenser, E., 179; Faerie Queene, 284; 
lied Gross Knight, 296; Sir Ualidure, 
l&j 839 

Squire of Low Degree, 288, 815 
Starcatherus, 26 
Statius, 170 

Stephen, King, 111, 161, 166, 168, 171, 
172, 864, 809; Act* of Stephen, 161, 
168, 187, 108 
Stevenson, F. S., 204 

-E. L., 162, 867 

-W. H., 90 

Stow, J., Annale, 886 

Strassburg. Bee Gottfried von 

Straw, Jaok, 869 

Streonssh&lh. See Whitby 

Strode, Balph, 882, 888 

Stubbs, W., 167, 160,161, 172,178,176 

Suddene (Isle of Man), in Horn, 804 

Sulploius Severus, 75 

"Sumer is i-oumen in," 860 

Bumtorrek, 9 

Sunday observance, letter sent from 
heaven on, 184 
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Sveare, the, 25 
Bvend Aagm'i), 34 
Swallow, itcrpwaid'fi tnarr, 3**4 
HwotieB, the, in Beoteulf, 24, 25 
Bweyn (d, 1M1J, 127 
Swinburne, A. C., Trittnm «/ l.yunettr, 
273 

Sylvester, 74, 75 

Hvtnphosius, 5th cent, I*fttm pwl, no, 
'70 


Tacitus, 143, lfl7, 1H8 
T&lne, H., viii 
Talcs in Middle Kngllsh, HfiO 
Taliesin (it, 560) ana the Book of, 247 ff., 
251, 252, 255, 258 
Tallwoh (father of Tristram), 278 
Tamlane, 208, 800 
Tantalus, in Cronins, 1*6 
Tarrent, in Hornet, 230 
Ifart, King of, 471 
Tartars, irruption of the, 1H0 
Tatwin (d. 734), 78 
Tayater. See John do 
Templars, the, 180 

Temple, the, in the Crow Icgoud, 134 
Ten Brink, »„ viii, 102, 148 
Tennyeon, 247, 268, 3G8, 2«4, 878 
Terentian, 120 

TeriloV Satin on Britten Head, 210 
Thackeray, W. M., 2H7 
Thaun, P. de (fl. 1120), 226, 22? 
Thabee, ware and tab of, 272, 285, 2H6, 
807 


Thaola, 74 

Thegan’s Life of Ludwig the Norn, 00 
Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury, 185 
Theodborlit, 26 

Theodore (6027-8U0), arohhlshnp of 
Canterbury, 8, 71 fl., 77, 82, 87 
Theodorio of Chartres, 185 
Theodrio, Oetrogotbio king, 20, 21, 84, 
88, 87, 90 

-in Bear, 86, 87 

1,, 26 

TheophanluH, Count, 108 
Thewjus, in Alfred's tJrutiu*, 95 
Thetbaldus, 227 

Thomas (<?. 1170), 273, 810, 816 
—- ■ A Ittiukot. Hoc liouket 
-d Kompis. B<« Keinpis 

— do Halos (fl. 1260), 283 
. of Kly (H. 1176), 440 

-of lirouldount*, 316, 868 

■ — Ht, 74, 75, 120, 232 

- - ■ St, Englith Sung on, 117 
Thumne, Art* of, 76 

Thwiiu* Saga, 191 
Th»»r, myths of, 297 
ThorgoriSr, daughter of Kgill Bkalla* 
grimsatm, 0 

Thornoganu* (or Hyrhtfcith), 181 
Thorpe, iJ., 118, 117 
Thorstoin, the Hud, 2M? 

Three Children, thu, 74 

Thnuh and thi Nightingale, The, 862 

Thrytho, in Beowulf, 28 


Thule, 26, 100. 316 
Thnrnrywn, 246 
Thurston, king, in Horn, 2*7 
Tilde*, daughter of Hoiidiil the in 
1 he Tunmmrnt of Tufmham, 3 m * 


Tilbury. Nw (lorvase jd 
Time*', Sung on the, 370 
TinrlHbray, hnUln of, 157 
Tmtagol or Tintagd. the nwtl« of, 269, 
273 


Tifn* and Veipatiun. 333, 331 
Toledo, English whular* at, 138, T>9 
Toloue, Erl of. 471 

Tnmfcyn, in Tirnmnirnf «f V„t*nh‘im, 366 
Tortgni. See Holier! of 
Turrent nf Portugal, 818 
Toulouse, Ihimitntmn* at, 200 
Tournay, siego of, l.imunic Mmol on. 


Ttl, 959 
Traill, H. K. u 
Trautnmnn, M., 00, UH 
"1 rental* uj Sf tiregory, 812 
Triumonr, Str, HtO 

Trndraiu, Sir, in Ailhwmtt h*gend, 238, 
261, 267, 270, 272ff,, 2«3, 288. 290, 
297 ff., 809, 810, 813, 816 
Trivet, or Trevnt, Nicholas (1936 182* *| 
Trollin', 30<1. See aUo tnoler Chauwr 
Trokelowe, IMI, See John of 
Tr«y, legends of, 14H, 195 (Jmeph of 
Kseter), 384 (i«yamott), 25*, 279, 3H8, 
306, 842; Truu Book, 291. 888, 884; 
Uette Ityiloriah of the lletirtulUiH of, 
806, 388 

Truno, in OhUtere, 94 
Turgot (d. 1116), 451 
Turk's legal Cade of Alfred, 97 
Turlln, K. van dem, 250 
Tumament of Totenkam, 866 
Twrch Trwyth {Natmine’* porta* Trail), 
947, 354 


Tyler, Wat, 889 
Tyndole, or Tindal, W„ 3H 
Tj-r (Old Komi ttlphaliet), HI 
Tvie, In King Almtunder, 3**7 
Tysiliu's Brut, 936, 263 


Hath Mac Ikmomaln, giant in Ski Url 
trend, 827 

Ubbe, in Havelak, 804 
Ueborweg, F,, Hi* lory of Philoeophy, 211 
Ulfllas, bishop of the West uothe 
(b. 311 A.o.tj, 7 

UpplOnd (Norway and Sweden), 26 
Uriah, 98 

Urian, in Arthurian legend, 269 
Uricn, lord of RUegod, 2(9 
Uripibart, Sir Thomas, 69 #> 

Ursula, in Layamon, 237 
Usk, Thomas, Tettamnt of leave, 894 
Usuard, Hi 

IHJier in Arthurian legend, 259, 815 


Vufprdtinimdt, 62 

Vnleriui, Spittle of, to Hiiflnu* 177, 189 
Valkyries, 40 
Vaughan, If., 282 
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Wedding of Sir Oawain. See Gawain. 
Weland Saga, 12; in JDeor, 86. See also 
100, 218 


'enantiu* Fortunatas, 8, 76 
'enedotian code of laws of Wales, 240 
Vnnr, lake, 26 

'eretlli Book, The, 12, 83, 54, 56, «1,430 
ergil, 6B, 71ft, 75, 78, 192, 209, 227, 
258, 330 
'ernagu, 802 
'ernon MS, 474 
Urn and Virtue$, 228 
'ices et dei Vertui, Li Livret roiaux det, 

m 

r Mit, Summit tru Tutriatuu de, 855 
ietoria, St, 75 
r ifltor, 67 

\tkina Saga, 32, 38 
lrgm cult, 220, 223, 231, 232, 362. See 
ulso under Mary 
'iwtulx, the, 36, 91 (in Ohthere). 

'italian, pope, 880 
r lvtan, 288 

Wsunga Saga, 23, 85 
'olumen Britanmae, or Book cf Britain, 
70 ff. 

*rUnndarkvB6a, Old Nome poem, 86 
foragine, Jacobus a. Sec Jacobus 
fortigem (6. 480), 71 
furtipor of Perabrokesbiie, 67 
ftwgrw, the, in Walthariiu r, 88 
r nx and the Wolf, 860 
’ulgatt, the, 48, 84, 85, 91, 97, 208, 400. 
See alio Latin Old Testament and 
Psalms, 78, 858 

Vacs (fl. 1170), 170, 282, 284, 285 6., 
266, 288 er„ 880, 337, 848, 850, 447 
Vade, 218 

Vadington. Sec William of 
Valdef, U Wallhenf, 287 
Vutdhere, 80, 32, 88, 85, 30, 41, 277 
Valgainus (1 b wain, in Arthurian legend, 
269 

Valhalla, 43, 68 
VaUensia, John (fl. 1288), 466 
Thomas, 456 

ValeinghAm, John (d. 1840?), 456 
Valter, friend of Heary of Huntingdon, 
187 

—> archdeacon of Oxford, 166, 267 
——, Hubert, 178, 1«1 
—— of Hentingburgb (6, 1800), 1 h1 

-of Evesham (fl, 1820), 468 

Valtharius, 82, 83 
Vantlerer, 4, 87, 88, 276, 872 
Vanby, H., 45, 129 
Vantage, 107 

Vard, H, L. D„ Catalogue of Itomances, 
191, 270 
Barintts, 170 

Varton, T,, vlii, 861, 877 
Vatuin, Chronioues et iitoirei, 286 
Vavarley, in Surrey, monastery and 
annals of, 178, 198, 887 
Vealhtbeow, in Beowulf, 22, 28, 24 
Vsarmouth, monastery of, 6, 71, 72, 78, 
80, 88ff„ 89 

iVeber, Immanuel, Bo Nigollo Wirekero, 
192 


Wells, 213 * 

Wendland, 94 
Wendover. See Kogor of 
Werferth, 98, 105 

Werwolf, the, in William of Paleme, 
816 

Wessex under Alfred, 88, 89 
Writ Saxon Gospels, 182, 138 
WcBtorneBBe (Wirral?), in Horn, 804 
Weston, Miss J. L., 270, 828 
Whcdoc, A., 112 
Whitby, 42, 90 

White Hook of IihyHrrch, The, 252 
White Hea, the, 94 
Widia (Wudga), in Waldhere , 36 
Widtith, 1, 8, 19, 20, 31, 81, 84, 86, 
87 

► Wife of thher't Well , 800 
Wtfe't Complaint, The, 88, 89 
Wiglaf, in Beawutf, 1 , 24, 25 
Wiheuoo, the Breton, 257 
Wil and Wit, 228 

Wilfrid, St, archbishop of York (684- 
709), 16, 82, 85 
Willem, Fleming, 866 
William II., 102, 189 

-de la Mare (fl, 1284), 210, 466 

-of Auvergne, 207 

--of Champeaux, 188 

-of Malmesbury (d. 1143?), 6, 72, 

90, 91, 96, 97, 101, 106, 106, 155, 157, 
159, 162, 164, 168, 171, 172, 218, 248, 
260, 266, 257, 262, 269, 887 

-of Newburgh (1186-1198), 68,100, 

161, 168, 109, 171 ff., 245, 257 

-of Ockham (d. 1849?), 200, 212 

-of Bhoraham, 858 ff, 

-of Wadiugton, 204, 844 ff,, 848, 

849 

—- tho Conqueror, 111, 141, 149,160, 
156, 266, 896 

William of Pale me, 281, 286, 202, 816, 
857, 878 

Willibald (7007-788), 486 
Willoughby, Sir Hugh (d. 1554), 94 
Winchester, Annals of, 178 

- monastery and school of, 118, 

214, 116, 118, 125 

Winchester Chronicle, 104,109,112. See 
also under Chronicle 
Windsor, 800 
Winteney, Nuns of, 280 
Wireker, Nigel (11. 1190), 178, 176, 192 
Wirral, 804 
Woden, 40, 318 

Wolfram von Eaohsnbaoh, 268, 269,271, 
280, 294 

Woman, A Bong on, 882 

- of Samaria, 225, 226 

Wonders of the Salt, 185 
Wood, Antony, 199 
Worcester, Annals of, 178 
—— copy of Pastoral Care , 98 
Worcester. See Florence of 
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Wortntrr or Ei wham Chranwie, IWff. 

Sm al*u under chrrmklr 
Wonluworth, 170, 316, 8.W 
Worm* a* a Frankilh town, 83 
Wright, W. AM»», 887 

-Thomw, tiii, 881, 861 

WudRA, in iVuUitb, 88 
Wuifgaat, Aelfriu'n Kuglifth Jailor lit, 136 
WttlfntMtr, 144 
Wulfmxe, 134, 137 

Wulfstan (d, 1038), Jtrohbt*hf>p of York, 
8, 134, 138, 137, 13»ff„ 1»4, 1*8 

-of Winabeater, 138 , 443 

- 81., 164 

- wag* of, 94 

Wftlkar, B,, ix, 80, 109, lc» 

Wyelif, J.(d. 1984),3Q4,3lt, 318.883,967, 
1171,400 

Wygur, the wmilh, maker of Arthur’* 
Ooraclet, in I*yamun, 336. 26} 

Wykeit, Thommt, of Ommv (8.138H 1338)/ 
183 

ttyttwre and iVimUmre, 889 , 1184 


Wvntoun fW» And nr* of 
Wyrd. 41 

Ylmwxfan {flm»n«4on), 136 

1’njf/iajiDldl, 38, 96 
Yngh»ftfa ftsW, 8, 98, W 
York. ftch«r»l of. 9, M, #7: Ahmmal, 86, 
H4, *fi, onntwllnn «|1h Wotraatar, 111, 
137, 133, 16*1*''* pH»m*ir lo, 79 
Yorkahtf*. I^urrnrw Mm*d «m«l, 987, 
William of W*dihftV>n »t>4 |VW*r of 
iAftgtoft, 844 
Ypolu, 3*6 

Y*f*dad«n Van K»*r. 944 
Y*l*ny« Hrrmhimfi y /IrROqMyetf, 368 
Ytfttin and Ootrain, and Sir Yawn, 379, 
380. 283, 384, 388, 813 

ZotM, 4 f‘ . 4| 

Kituuirr, If . ,Vrn«MM VinJuala*, #*o,, 59, 
68, 7m, 9*6, 26U 
XuptlKft, 4,, •* 
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